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PREFACE 


Cn pvI HIS little volume is the unexpected result of an 
attempt to compile a School History of Jaffna. 
Almost unperceived mj reading took me far 
afield, and led me to conclusions often directly opposed 
to the views hitherto generally accepted. I have, thought 
it proper therefore to publish some of my studies, in order 
to have them criticised and corrected before they become 
parts of a more elaborate work. The 3rd and, 5th 
Chapters were, for the same purpose of inviting discussion, 
read before the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society under the titles “ The Tamil Kingdom of Jaffna 
and the Early Creek Writers” and “ The Identification 
of the Port of Kalah.” They are reprinted here with the 
Society’s permission. 

The book ought really to be dated 1923, for it was 
eady for the printers then. Illness and press of work 
hat compelled me to put off the publication of it have- 
ilso prevented me from consulting recent books and 
periodicals and trying to obtain further light on some of 
che obscure points. But I hope that other students, and 
particularly the young leisured members of our learned 
circles will take up these questions and go into them 
thoroughly, „ - ^ 

For it is to the younger men we must look for the 
best work in this field. The older generation of students 
in Ceylon to-day is mostly composed of mere “Pandits” 
with whom prejudices and pleasing theories pass for canons 
of criticism and tests of accuracy; and it must be regret- 
fully admitted that racial and pbrsohal vanity are only 
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too often permitted to warp’ tlie judgment of those who, 
as seekers of knowledge, should above all things be dis- 
interested and sincere. It may be that in some cases 
these influences act only on the subconscious mind ; but 
the point that matters is that in nearly all cases the 
eflects are plainly to be seen where they should not be at 
all. It is* easier for the young to avoid these pitfalls; 
and with a University in our midst, I trust the study Of 
bur own History will soon be taken up in the proper 
spirit, simply and solely to find out the truth so far as we 
can know it. 

My thanks are due to Dr. P. E. Pieris, M. A., D.! Litt : 
(Cantab ) ; O.C.S. and Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A. (Oxon), 
0.0, S, for the elucidation of several knotty points which 
arose from time to time, to Messrs. P, 0, Yillavarayan, 
B A, (Oxon), Bar.-at-Law and E. E. Crossette Thambiah, 
Advocates; who were hittd enough to look through the 
ptppfs, to Mr. S. W. Cpomaraswamy of Tellippalai for the 
translation pf most of the Tamil quotations found in the 
notes and: to Mr^ D. Jayaratne of the Office of the 
0. B.;E. (4-. fpt’ the elaborate Index. The assisti^apce 
rendered by several of my other friends in many other, 
direetions.is also hereby acknowledged. 

I am deeply indebted to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyah- 
gar, M.A., Ph. D„ whose activities in Histoi’ical EeSOai^ch 
are sO Well known ^hot*- only' in India but also in O^lon, 
for thb Foreword he has been kind enough to cohtribine. 

a EASAi^AY^e^i 


FOREWORD 



’HEN my friend, the ’ Hon’ble' Mr. , Justice 
y. V. Srinivasa Aiyan gar, suggested tha^ 
I might contribute a foreword to a work on 
the history of Jaffna by a friend of his, I agreed to 
do so on trust with hardly any conception either.of the 
character or compass of the work to which I was 
asked to contribute, the foreword. /When subsequently 
I heard it was a work by Mr. Rasanayagam Mudaliar 
of the Ceylon Civil Service, I had but little doubt that 
I had not promised to sponsor the work of an unknown 
or inexperienced author m the field of research. I have 
had occasion to know some specimens^ at least of Mr. 
Rasanayagam’s work before, and I was almost certain that 
I.'would be helping forward the work of a scholar whose 
learning and critical acumen were well, worthy of my 
support and sympathy whether I found it possible to 
agree with him in all his conclusions or no. After reading 
the book through, though with unfortunate interruptiohsi!, 
I have no hesitation in putting on record here, my feeling 
that the work embodies a great amount of labour , and 
extensive research resulting in the bringing together of a 
volume of material much :o£ which is hardly known outside 
of Jaffna and a considerable part of which .would 0010 “ 
pletely disappear .if not put on record and.'iitilised for 
purposes of history. This vast material is marshalled and 
presented in. a. form to. make. ther.chequered; history of 
Jaffna, extending over much tooce' than. jL 600 yearp^ read 
8.dm,et4iing like a connected narrative. Me. Rasahayagapi 
jKxhibits, in this, lau^^ble work of pe* mttGh critical. acumen 

doM^.not appear 

as of,M!i^j^;:|lBung..1»pl^ee as. a 
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tribute of patriotism of the scholar to his motherland. The 
result is, on the whole, a fairly reliable and readable his- 
tory of J affna, which had remained a desideratum for long, 
though histories of Jaffna were not altogether wanting. 

If on occasions Mr. Rasanayagam let his patriotism 
get the better of his judgment, it is excusable having 
regard to the fact that on the whole he allowed his 
patriotism to remain under the control of his critical 
judgment. If we take occasion to point out, even in a 
foreword, certain places where he has let his patriotism 
get the better of his judgment, it is certainly with a view 
to drawing the author’s attention to what may not be quite 
obvious to him, and not with any view to finding fault 
with him. In the course of his investigations, there are 
passages in the work, which to the casual reader, would 
show that the author is attempting to appropriate to his 
native land what really belongs to others. As one 
instance, we may point to his effort to identify the 
Mavilangai of SirupanarrupaRai with Jaffna. The text 
has it that the Mavilangai under description has ‘the 
name as well as the characteristic products of the old 
great Lanka’, which would indicate that one has to look 
for this Mavilangai elsewhere than in the Lanka of old. 
There are several Mavilangais in India described as Kil- 
Mavilangai, meaning east or lower Mavilangai and Nadu- 
Nattu Mavilangai, from which an inference as to the 
existence of another Mavilangai would be warranted. The 
attempt to identify the Mandai of the Tamil classics 
with Mantota otherwise Mahatitta in Ceylon may be 
provable ; but Mr. Rasanayagam himself notes the fact 
that to some at least of the authors of the classical period 
it Tfhs known asKu|i|iuvan Mindai. It was up to Mr 
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Rasariayagam to prove the Kuttuvan conquest of the West 
coast of Ceylon, which again may be possible, but will 
not be accepted without some proof. Almost the same 
remark may be made of several of the identifications that 
he attempts of the places referred to in the Classical 
Greographers, but we would draw attention only to the 
larger attempt at the identification of the Sabaj of the 
Muhammadan historians. Mr. Rasnayagam lets his faith 
take command of his criticism in attempting to identify 
this with localities round Jaffna. The Sabaj of the 
Muhammadan historians and the Maharaja of India in that 
connection alike refer to the empire of Sri Bhoja in 
Sumatra. Sri Bhoja and Sri Vijaya were alternative 
names of the capital of the important kingdom developing 
into an imperial power in Sumatra, which played a 
great part in the period extending from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century A. D., as the researches of the 
French School at Hanoi and of Col. Gerini amply show* 
These are merely instances where further research by the 
author would be welcome. 

The attempt of the author to derive the name flam 
does not appeal to us as quite successful; flam to us seems to 
be directly derived from the Pali word Sihalam, which in , 
Tamil would be Singalam or even Singanam, but a strict 
Tamilising would make it llam, much as the Jajnagaf of . 
Kosala becomes Sadinagar and then Adiuagar in Tamil 
inscriptions. The transformation of the 8 into I and 
the la into |a is not so difficult of achievement philologi-, 
oally. The question whether the Pali word has a Tamil 
original must be left open for the p^eseht. 

Before closingi* we invite lif^lion to a statement 
that occurs on pages 152 and 158 that the Aryan Brahmans 
who dM-itJi' Jhio the T!aiSI fihrtated the habits 
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<iim Tamils and ele’^afced themselves in public esfctmation, 

and hence came to be called; Andanar. It may be so,, but 
we want some evidence in support Pl the statement, as 

the Piiraiianiiru poem oh ParpanajiFahar by a Son- 

Brahman author, Avur Mulam Kilar gives the contrary 
impressibn, not to mention: other, , references to the high 
esteem in which the Brahman was held in his own right. 
On page 83 occurs a statement that, the Mahabharata 
now contains twenty four thousand slohasi (after , additions, 
amplinchtibna and interpolations).. It isiweH-kaown that 
the Mahabharata at present is supposed to contain 
^‘sapadd laksha grantha,” one lac and twenty-five thousand 
s/ohas- The Southern Versibn actually contains certainly 
more than a lac of sZofeas; 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, thO: work deserves 

well of all those who may be interested.in the study of 
the history of this ancient land of India, not merely bf 
Jaffna, hs it: embodies undoubtedly a vast volume of honest 
and earnest work in the collection and eollation and 
continuous presentatioa of a vast amount of historical 
material. W e may point out: before closing , what is more 
' creditable to the author, fhe exha-ustive, references to 
Tamil literature in regard to the various points taken up 
far , discussion. . It must have taken years of , work to 
elaborate the thesis into, ^ and we can 

only^wish the author a good reception for the work. In 
literary efforts work is its own reward, and it is more 
so. in work of this character., Bet me co 0 clud|e with the 
hope that the author .will, in addition to this reward, 
have also a measure of ; appreciation from those who 
could appreciate good work, of ^this kind. 

Madras Umversity.) , J , 

29th AngW m6j: 5, KBI^HNASWAMl AIYANGAR. , 
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INTRODUCTION 




^ P^O the Jaffna Tamil the study of tHe ancient history 
of his mother-country ought to be of paramount 
interest. His attachment to his birthplace is 
indeed proverbial. Go where he may in search of wealth 
and live where he may for the time being, even in the 
fairest and the most favoured of lands he feels himself 
but a sojourner ; and sooner or later he follows his heart 
back to home, to spend his last days in those well-remem- 
bered spots and among the friends of his earliest love. 
Jaffna in distress has never appealed to him in vain ; his 
response has always been ready and whole-hearted. The 
history of a country reflects, and bears witness to, the 
national character. What feelings of just pride and 
patriotism would swell in the heart of every true son of 
Jaffna, if he could but have a peep into the glories of her 
past ! 


At times like the present when many are endeavouring 
to lift the thick veil of obscurity that envelopes the 
ancient history of Ceylon, it may seem presumptions on 
our part to undertake such a colossal task. Some of the 
statements made in the book may appear incorrect or 
capable of different interpretation. But this attempt at 
research has been performed with the sole object of 
arriving at the truth, and in the fervent hope that more 
competent students will sooir be able to present a more 
satisfactory treatment of a subject which is very neces- 
sary for the education and the enlightenment of the youth 
of Jaffna. - : i - 
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In the yearl736 A.D., at the request of Jan Maccara, 
the then Dutch Governor of Jaffna, one Mailvagana 
Pulavar of Madagal compiled in Tamil prose the Yalpana 
Vaipava Malai, the earliest history of Jaffna. His 
authorities were certain earlier writings such as the 
Kailaya .Malai, Vaiya Padal. Pararajasekaraii Hla and 
Baja Murai (Boyal Chronicles),* the oldest of which was 
certainly not earlier than the 14th or the 15th century 
A.D, Whatever might have been the source of the earlier 
writers, whether they drew their material from authentic 
records or from mere tradition, it cannot be denied that 
the Vaipava Malai was a faithful account of all that was 
available at the time. Today, except the Kailaya Malai 
which has been printed +, and a few manuscript copies of 
Vaiya Padal J. the other works are very rare and hardly 

* The metrical preface of the Yalpana Vaipava Mdlai con- 
tains the following verse : — _ 

pQsils 

Qjiririra QDS&)n-ajmfr^ 

QJiTWLjjSiomL^ S€S(^iTiSjTfr^ (mojujirurru.^ 
ujTiriraQaajr^p^ ^€0{Tm,maiT&)u 
ppamuQ)msusLil.®iB 

^jriifrarj/impS(^!E Qpirm0 cu.Ti^uuirem^^dr 
Qaiu^ wuSI^Qjrrmissr Q^susir 

At the request of the Dutch Governor named Maccarra at 
whose feet powerful chiefs bow down, Mailvaganam, after consult- 
ing KaiMya M^lai, Vaiy^ Pddal composed by the poet Vaiyi 
learned in ancient lore, Parard.jas(§karan UIil and Riija Murai (Royal 
chronicles) which correctly delineated the events at different 
periods, wrote the history of Yajjp^nam in Tamil 

t Published by Mr, T. Kaildsapillai of Nallore, Jaffna. 

t Since published by Mr. J. W, Arudpragasam. Central 
College, Jaffna. 
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procurable. It is lucky that the Vaipava Malai was 
printed several years ago and translated into English by 
the late Mr. C. Brito, for at the present day it is impossi- 
ble to procure any of the older manuscripts for the pur- 
pose of testing the correctness of the printed version. 
The fact that all the statements made in the Kailaja 
Malai including those that will be proved hereafter to be 
misconceptions, were bodily ’taken and introduced into 
the Vaipava Malai, stamps it with the impress of an 
honest attempt at history on the part of that ‘ well-mean- 
ing villager’, Mailvagana Pulavar, 

Some of the historians of Jaffna that have from time 
to time appeared within the last 36 years,* have so well 
succeeded in mutilating, altering and amending the 
Vaipava Malai according to their whims and fancies, that 
there are now but few who acknowledge its historical 
value. On the contrary, the belief seems to be gaining 
ground that it is only a compendium of ancient folklore, 
old women’s tales and mythical anecdotes. 

It would certainly not be reasonable to dismiss this 
work as altogether untrustworthy, merely because some of 
the events recorded there have been declared to be in- 
acciirate in the matter of chronology. Beseax’ch in this 
branch ought to follow the far safer method of modern 
European scholars; and ancient inscriptions, coins, carved 
stones and contemporaneous literature, should be carefully 
studied to see if they refute or confirm the traditional 
history of the laud. 

* Tamil Histories of Jaffna have been written and published 
by Messrs. S. John of Uduvil, A. Mootootamby Pillar of Vannar* 
panne and K- V^Iupillai of Vasavildn. 
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Indeed, in those far-off ages history was written 
nndei* very different circumstances. There is no doubt 
that our earliest works were based on mere tradition. 
Tradition, as we all know, was handed down by word of 
mouth from generation to generation, and, moulded and 
shaped into different forms in the process, it grows in the 
course of a few centuries into something not quite the 
same as the original. However, by careful sifting and 
analysis the truth can be ascertained. The Mahavansa 
for instance, although composed in the 5th century A.D., 
speaks of events of a thousand years earlier, known to 
the compiler only by tradition and hearsay. But with 
care, it can be, and has been used as material for the 
early history of .Ceylon, We have only to follow the 
methods used by the critics and historians who made use 
of the Mahavansa. 

In order to reconstruct the history of Jaffna from its 
earliest times, it becomes necessary to examine critically 
our ancient traditions in the light of contemporary docu- 
ments, and, in the absence of any local literature and 
inscriptions, to search for further information in the 
literature and chronicles of other countries. In this 
respect the Mahavansa is most useful. It is a Court 
chronicle containing the annals of the Ceylon kings, and 
its writers who most probably regarded the Tamils as a 
horde of cruel marauders pass over both them and their 
efforts in silence, except when they made themselves too 
unpleasant to go unnoticed. 

Had the monastic annalists 'of the Sinhalese chro- 
nicle with the instinct, of true historians depicted im- 
partially the events that- took place in the North from 
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time to time, tlie task of the Jaffna historian of today 
would have been rendered much lighter. 

Considering how little we know of the political 
history of the country, and even of the dynasty of kings 
who ruled over Jaffna from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
centuries, it is not surprising that we should know still 
less about the allied branches of archaeology and epigraphy. 
But how long are we to remain in this listless if not dis- 
graceful state of ignorance ? To a true son of Jaffna, is it 
not galling to have to wait till some foreign scholar finds 
time and leisure to make investigations and enlighten him 
on the history of his motherland. And although he may 
be willing to wait, the sources of infoi’mation appear not 
to be endowed with eternal patience- The literature of 
the land unfortunately committed to such a fragile 
material as the palm leaf is fast disappearing. The 
a.rchaeological remains have been almost fully depleted of 
their carved and inscribed stones which have, in the march 
of civilization, either been turned to metal for the roads 
or hidden safely away in the foundations of new houses. 
The rapidity with which the devastating tide of progress 
is washing away old landmarks is clearly apparent in 
every direction. Traditional beliefs, old legends, local 
folklore and manners and customs peculiar to the people 
of the country are fast vanishing. Every caste is giving 
up its own for the sake of the dress and ornaments, the 
speech and conventions of some other which is considered 
superior. National games and amusements are giving 
place to Western innovations, and in another generation 
their very names will be forgotten. There is little left 
of our ancient literature and even less of ruins and 
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archaeological remains. These scanty sources of informa- 
tion should be made use of as early as possible j else our 
only links with the past will be gone for ever. If we 
therefore venture to interpret some of the dark problems 
of historical antiquity with the help of evidence now 
hidden away in obscure nooks and corners, and try to 
awaken a general interest in the history of our country, 
the certainty that in a few more years, these matters will 
cease to be heard of altogether, is our sole and sufficient 
excuse. 








rarakrama nahu the Great 
carved on a rock at Polonnaruwa 




CHAPTER 1 


W HEN and by whom Ceylon was first populated 
are matters enveloped in obscurity. "Whether 
the earliest inhabitants were a people indi- 
genous to the island, as some of the hill tribes to India, or 
whether they %^ere immigrants from outside must perhaps 
remain undecided. The Mahavahsa says that about the 
sixth century B. 0., there were the Yakkhas confined 
to the centre of the Island, and the Nagas dominating 
the western and the northern parts.* North Ceylon was 
therefore called Nagadipa and was for centuries so 
referred to in the old histories. 


The late Mr. Eanagasabai. the author of ‘ Tamils 
1800 Years Ago’, thou*. ht that iheYakkhas were the ancient 
‘ Yuh-chi’ a yellow race thit emigrated from the central 
table-land of Asia into India through the Himalayan 
passes long before the arrival of the Aryan settlers, and 
that they “ eventually spread over the whole of Bengal 
and emigrated thence by sea to Southern India and 
Ceylon ”f This is in a way confirmed by Mr. Parker’s 
description of the V eddahs of Ceylon — the survivors of the 
ancient Yakkhas. He says that their “ cheek bones are 


* Mah. i. 
tTaniils. p ; 45. 
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somewhat prominent ”, that “their eyes are deep set ” 
and that “some faces are practically hairless below the 
eyes, and there is rarely more than a very sparing growth 
of hair on the face, a very thin short moustache and a 
little short hair on the chin being all that is present 
But Professor R. Virchow, quoted by Mr. Parker, thinks 
that“ no elaborate proof is needed that neither Sinhalese 
nor Veddahs, at least in the form of their skulls, present 
the slightest indication of any relationship to the Mongols. 
Such a remarkably dolichocephalous tribe has never yet 
been found among the Mongols ”.t “ On the other hand, 
among the remnants of the old Dravidian or perhaps 
pre-dravidian tribes of Hindustan we find even today 
evidence of analogies with the Veddahs”. + It is, however, 
clear from ancient writers, both Sanskritic and Tamil, ^ 
that the Yakkhas were the enemies of the Aryans and 
for a long time resisted the progress of the white-skinned 
race into India. They were contemptuously called 
‘ Asuras’ (tee-totallera),§ Eakshasas (giants and monsters) 
and ‘Yakkhas’ (devils), and on account of their strength, 
courage and valour, supernatural powers were ascribed to 
them by the early Aryans. During the pre-epic period 
they had established a powerful kingdom at Lahkapura 
in Ceylon and asserted their authority in the Dekkan and 

* Parker, p : 42. 

f ibid p : 43. 

1 ibid p : 34. 

5 The V^das, the Epics and the Purd,nas, 

§ The Aryans called themselves Suras (those who drink); 
and the teetotallers of the East are still held in contempt by some 
of the Western Aryans I Suras became synonymous with Deoas, 
when the Aryans called themselves by the latter name. 
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other parts of India. Readers of the Ramayana may be 
aware how powerful was Ravana, tbe Yakkha king 
of Ceylon, and how far advanced the Yakkhas were in 
the art of warfare. These Yakkhas were, within a few 
centuries of the arrival of Vijaya, absorbed into the Nagas, 
the Kaliugas from the Gangetio valley in North India 
and the Tamils and other Dravidian tribes from South 
India, who flowed into Ceylon from time to time, either as 
conquerors or as immigrants. The result of this gradual 
process of fusion was a new race called the ‘Siuhala* or 
the ‘Sinhalese’. 

Fa Hien, the Chinese traveller, who visited Ceylon 
between 400 and 414 A. D., while describing the Island, 
says: “ The country originally had no human habita- 
tions, but was occupied only by spirits and Nagas, 
with which the merchants of various countries 
carried on a trade. When the trafficking was taking 
place, the spirits did not show themselves. They 
simply set forth their precious commodities, with indi- 
cations of the price attached to them, while the merchants 
made their purchases according to price and took the 
things away”.* The word which the translator has 
rendered as ‘spirits’ was no doubt ‘Yakkhas’, and their 
system of barter described above can still be seen among 
the Veddahs, the remnants of the ancient Yakkhas, who 
did not get absorbed into the permanent population. 

The Nagas were supposed by the ancients to be 
serpents living underground (“pataja”) obviously because 


* Fa Hien; C. L. R.,vol : ii. P : 216. 
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in Sanskrit the word'naga’ means ‘serpent’. They were 
also supposed to be endowed with supernatural powers 
by which they could metamorphose themselves into human 
beings at will * There have been various conjectures 
made as to the origin of the true Nagas. Some have thought 
that they were so called because they were serpent- 
worshippers;t and otheis have surmised that the name was 
derived from the fact that their headoovering was in the 
shape of the hood of a hydra-headed cobra. The sculptures 
and paintings found in the ancient Buddhistic ruins of 
India and Ceylon, representing the Nagas as ‘dvarapala- 
yas’ etc, perhaps led to the second idea. The origin of 
their name cannot certainly be traced to serpents or 
serpent-worship for they were so named long before the 
advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signified ‘serpents’. 

The Nagas, according to Mr. A. K. Muzumdar. were 
Thibeto-Burmans and were, about 4000 B. 0., driven by 
some political disturbance from Central Asia into India 
through the North-Eastern gate. “Their muscular 
frame, yellow complexion, flat nose, small eyes, high 
cheek bones and scanty beard show that they originally 
belonged to the Mongoloid stock”.| Jambulus, a captive 
of Ethiopia who was sent out to sea, appears to have 


* Mr. Talboys Wheeler speaking of the Scythic Nagas in his 
History of India (vol : i, p ; 147) says “In process of time these 
Nagas became identified with serpents, and the result has Been a 
strange confusion between serpents, and human beings. ’’ 

t Casie., C. B. R. A. S. vol : i : Tennent, vol : i, p; 331. 

+ Muzum. Bh : i, chap: v: 
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reached Ceylon before the beginning of the Ohristian 
era. He probably touched a port on the northern or 
north-western coast of Ceylon, for, in his writings 
he has referred to the islands on that coast. He says 
that the people there “had no hair other than that 
on their heads, eyebrows and ehins”,* thereby affording 
clear proof of the Mongolian descent of the Nagas. 
Whatever may be the time fixed by learned histoi-ians for 
the influx of the Aryans into India, it is now generally 
admitted that the Nagas preceeded the Aryans. The 
latter found ihetn already settled down in the northern 
parts of India, and it was perhaps due to these Aryan 
invasions that the Nagas were forced to seek fresh homes 
in the Dekkan, n South India and in Ceylon. 

The Ramay ana. which contains the earliest refe- 
rences to Ceylon, mentions th m Rama, while despatch- 
ing Hanuman in search of Sita, describes the Naga 
capital, in addition to other South Indian towns, as 
one of the places which ought to be included in his 
search.t 

In the Mahabharata, the Nagas are frequently 
mentioned as living in various parts of India and Ceylon 
in a highly civilized state under their own kings and 

under well established laws. 

The Nagas were therefore a prominent non-Aryan 
race in India and their names are preserved in various 
parts of the country, viz, Nagpur (Nagapuram), Nagarjuna 

* Pridham, Appendix, i, pp 777-778. 

t Ra,mg,yana. D, Kishkinda Kindam, p:815. The Ndgas are 
here represented as snakes. 
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Hills, Nagarcoil, Nagarcot, Nagapattinam, etc. Naga 
kings are constaafcly mentioned in historical records. 
The Buddhist records speak of Naga rulers in Eampilya 
and elsewhere. Nagadatta and Nagasena are among 
the names of kings mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar-inscription of Samudra Gupta. There is a 
Nagarjuna in the dynastic lists of the Silaharas of 
Nepaul and of Kashmir. Nagavardhana was a nephew of 
the Ohalukya king Pulakesin ii, and Kagabhatta was a 
king of the Gurzaras about 800 A. D. Powerful Naga 
kings were ruling round Nagptir about the second and 
third centuries and intermarried among the Satava- 
hanas and the Pallavas. Kings of Nagavamsa, with the 
tiger crest and the snake bannei’, were ruling at Chakrakuta 
and at Boghavati of the Bastur State in the Central 
ProTinces even after the eleventh century A. D. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published, • 

Not only did the Naga princes intermarry with the 
royal families of the Dravidians but they were also readily 
admitted into the Aryan fold. Sisu Naga a prince of Naga 
extraction, was the founder of one of the early ruling 
dynasties of Magadha, and the princes of this dynasty are 
called in the Puranas “Kshatriya bandavah ” or “ Kshatri- 
y ad amah, "epithets which carry the meanings ‘kings with 
Kshatriya connections ’ and ‘ Kshatriyas of low order.’! 

According to the Mahavaiisa, the Naga strongholds 
in the sixth century B.O. were at Nagadipa in the North 
and at Kalyani on the west coast of Qeylon. We are told 


* Ep ; Ind : vol; x, p; 25. 

+ Ind : Ant : vol, xlv. p. : 10. 
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in graphic words that when Mahodara was reigning at 
Nagadipa, his nephew Culodara at Kannavaddhamana 
mountain (Kandamadanam near Eamesvaram) and his 
uncle Maniakkhika at Kalyani, a conflict arose between 
Mahodara and Culodara for a gem-set throne then in Naga- 
dipa. While these two Naga kings, with their vast armies, 
were fighting for the possession of the throne, Buddha 
appeared on the scene, settled their dispute, claimed the 
throne, and, seating himself on it, he preached to them a 
sermon on reconciliation. As a result of this preaching 
eighty “ kotis ” of Nagas are said to have been converted 
to Buddhism.* This was during the second visit of Bud- 
dha to Ceylon. From that time the gemset throne became 
an object of worship and for several centuries attracted 
thousands of Buddhist pilgrims to Nagadipa. 

The story of the conflict between the Naga kings and 
the intervention of Buddha as peacemaker is corroborated 
in every detail by Manimekalai a Tamil epic, composed 
about the middle of the second centirry A.D.f But what- 


* Mah ; i. 

esi^ujfiQ sun QmmpQ^^sunm 
(sSiBfs^eofSJ seSIQffnisfi 9lpid^ sfiirujTUL9 
(iptMQfifi QujrrmS^ 

Qwfrmurrm 

tupCpSurr p s<SG)W!Bp sun QmmQp 
LDgii u)S}jTeo&:^ LSpmff(^ QsFniBujrr^ 
up<ot£t€utii Q/-0IT Qmpuniw(^Qnskp^jfffr^ 
(op€ijiT QsnesffLLt^ wnLDSsshu 
iSpuL^ siS&Tiw<ss&9QirirBfFl tjupppm& 
fsirss /5/TL-./r@ 

iSi^suir LDmm<su Qirfr0 rnt^pQprrmfS 


[Contdl.] 
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ever the historical value of the story itself » we are 

concerned only with its scene and its setting j and it is 
very probable that Mani-pallavam, where the event is 
placed by the Tamil author, is identical with the Nagadipa 
of the Mahavaiisa.* 

The statement that 80 crores of Nagas were con- 
verted by Buddha t goes to prove the extensive settle- 
ments of these people in the North and West of Ceylon. 

QujLD^Q^mQp 6\}!Tp(n^iT 

up^ ^!E]>sfrir 

Q^msom QF(^<sr LjmsiquSlirp^ 

^ihQu0(^ Q<5^2(osrQujfr(Sl (Bft 

Q^n'i^uSQ^LD p 

Qu0fB^Qj(I/)Ssfl <SU6 uB(^!B ^pQjD€S)ir<S^Lh 
Qurr0QJSii QpuLSip ufmnQiurrQiip^ih 
^(n^Lo 

Manirviii, 1-2,43-63. 

In the sea-girt land of Mani-pallavam, before the eyes of her 
thus wandering alone, there appeared the great gem set seat, 

placed there by (Indra) the king of the Celestials— a seat of becom- 
ing splendour, spreading efful^^ent rays of light. Rising from the 
ground to the standard height of three cubits and extending towards 
all directions into a width of nine cubits, set all round with crystal 
glass cut to different forms and shape, and exhibiting a square with 
pad ma (lotus) design, stood the seat of Buddha. Here the trees dare 
not shed any but fragrant flowers, nor the birds dare make noise 
even with their fluttering plumes. Now for this seat of Dharma of 
splendour effulgent, endowed with the virtue of enlightening its 
beholders of their previous birth, the e appeared in contest two Naga 
kings from the Southern regions, each claiming the seat for himself. 
Unable were they to remove it nor could they rid them?: elves of their 
strong desire to possess it. There, while with mighty armies they 
waged a fierce strife with bloodshot eyes and hearts aflame with 
rage, the austere Warn (Buddha) bade them cease their strife and 
rivalry. Being seated thereon he preached to them his £)/iarma. 
So worthy of reverence even by 'the devotees of matchless ^ excellence 
is that seat of Dharma. 

^ Nagadipa; J. C. B. R, A. S. vol ; xxvi. 

t But according to , R^jaratnacari, the number was 100,000. 
Rajarat : p : 2L ' ^ 
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In the third century B.O., during the reign of one 
Tissa Raja of Kalyani (Kelaniya), according to the Raja- 
valijt ‘the sea was seven leagues distant from Calany;* 
but on account of what had been done to a Terunnanse J 
“the gods who presided over the destinies of Ceylon 
became enraged and caused the sea to deluge the land. 
Once before during the epoch called ‘Duvapara yuga,’ on 
account of the wickedness of Ravana, the whole space 
from Mannar to Tutucorin in which were the fortress of 
Ravana with 25 palaces and 400,000 streets was swal- 
lowed by the sea. So now, in this time of Tissa Raja, 
king of Calany, 100,000 large towns of the description 
called Pattunagam (pattanam), 970 fishers’ villages and 
400 villages inhabited by pearl fishers making altogether 
eleven-twelfths of the territory which belonged to Calany 
were swallowed up by the sea. Many, however, escaped 
and of the large towns Catupity Madampe escaped”. It 
was perhaps at this period too that the submersion of 
49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 
mentioned in certain Tamil works took place.^ After the 
destruction of his kingdom and of his capital at Kavada- 


r 




t Riijavali; pp : 190-191; vide infra, p. 25. 

t T trunnanse was a Buddhist High Priest. The king, sus- 
pecting him of having been in terms of intimacy with the queen, 
had him boiled in a cauldron of oil. The priest was innocent. 
Rajavali; p : 190. Mah. chap:xxii. 

IT (a) ** (oui^Qsii Q<sOfSl(B^ Quir(^^ 

uoogii&B ujiT pS)i^<d!r 

QsfT-'^iEj QsrrQii 

Cilap ; Canto xi, 11 : 18— 20. r 
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pBraui/tlie Pandyan appears to^ haTe gone northwards 
with his . people and established a new ' kingdom 'in 
Southern India with his captial at Madura,* The snbmer- 

Unable to. bear the enmity engendered by the throw of the 
sharp javelin, the cruel ocean engulfed' the Kumari Hill together 
with several adjacent hills and the river Pahruli. 

[For the legend of the Pandyan throwing the javelin to dry up 
the ocean, see Sport No : 2 1 out of the Sacred Sports of Siva in 
Tiruvi*ayadal Puranam.] 

(b) sjOjif iBrnlQd Q^murr^ 

(unQiu uoogntsffl Quum ^ uon p(B{r(^u:i (^Lurfl Quj<sk^ wfrib/Sp(^ 
iA]es)L^Qiu eiQp siroj^ in weSlsiiTUm m ldsSU^ 

^i^Q^rks fsnQih^ ^jfeLD^<oSi!i <s]i^(y.€sr un'bso fBfr®w^ (Sj^iSlm 

Lj/r^ /F/r(g)djj rsnQui ^^(^mramn fBn(hicii <sj^i^giLDu^m [Bn(^ 

iBnpu^Q^nmu^ (^iurfl Qan^&Qf^eQtu 

udnu)^ fBn(Sw^ an^w^ a^JiLfthy u^iiL,ih^ pL^ina ^LD!flQJL~Qu(r^imQanil. 
a^m an^ih at^isv OanmnOu^n 

Cilap; canto viii, 1 1 : 1 '•2, note by Adiy^rkunallar. 

In those days tba sea engulfed land to the extent of 700 
Uofoms between the river Pahruli the northern boundary of his 
(Pandyan) Southern States and the Kumari river, together with 
the following fertile countries situated therein, viz, seven Thengu 
(cocoanut) States, seven Madura States, seven Munpalai States, 
se’ven Kun|*a (hilly) States, seven Kunakarai (Eastern Coast) 
States and seven Kurumpanai (dwarf palmy rah) States in all 49 
States, and several hill countries like Kumari and Kollam, villages, 
forests, rivers and cities as far as the Kumari Hill to the north, 
with the river Kumari of broad waters. 

(c) Nakkirar’s commentary to Irayanar Ahapporul and the 
preface to Ijampiiranar’s commentary to 7 olkopplyam contain similar 
descriptions of the cataclysm. 

^ LD(sSl^sd.ir^iTfB^ uxsw QQj&r<su(sSlek 

Qu>0Sl€S^^ QunpQa^P^ Qweonn [Bni^L^UD uu.u 
LjeSIQ(Liff(Si Lja^Qun rS^pQ^n 

msSuS^&ar <susmaQuj QjirL..na ^n^Q^mesnsum 

Kali. 104. 

As the sea with its creeping billows had engulfed his country, 
the Southern Lord of undying fame and strength proceeded higher 
up, and, having elbowed the tiger and the bow, planted his famous 
fish on strange, territory. 

prhe tiger was the flag of the Cholas, the bow that of the C4ras 
and* the fish' that of the'- Pdn-dyasJ - - 
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sion of the 49 Tamil lands which extended to the South 
4 of Cape Comorin would probably have synchronised with 
the destruction of that portion of Ceylon. The notation 
used in the island of Minicoy is purely Sinhalese, contai- 
ning a duo-decimal system up to a hundred, thus showing 
that Minicoy was a part of Ceylon at a certain period, 
and that it became separated at a time before the adoption 
of the decimal system by the Sinhalese. The cardinal 

* numbers used at Minicoy are as follows : — 

1. ekke, 2. de, 3. tine, 4. hattare, 5. pahe, 6. haye 
7. hatte, 8. areg, 9. nuve, lo, dihe, 11. egara eklus, 12. 
doloss, 13. dolosa ekke, 14. doloss de, 23. doloss eklus 
24. phasihi and so on, * which are similar to the Sinhalese 
cardinals. 

The retention of ekkolahe for 11 and dolohe for 12 
in the Sinhalese notation, terms which are quite different 
to dahatune, daha hattare etc, which actually represent 
f numerals of a decimal notation, clearly proves the ancient 
connection of Minicoy with Ceylon, and that the Sinhalese 
had a duo-decimal notation before Minicoy was separated 
from Ceylon. There is a clear indication that the Siiiha- 
■- lese borrowed the decimal system from the Tamils, audit 
is reasonable to suppose that this must have been after the 
third century B. C. What is the origin of the duo-decimal 
system among the ancient Sinhalese and the people of 
Minicoy? Was it Sumerian or Chaldean, as surmised by 
Slater, f or one of indigenous evolution among the 
Nagas and the Yakkhas ? And how was Minicoy which, 

# 

I * Slater, p. 73. 

+ P- 74. 
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is situated to the West of the South Indian Peninsula 
connected with Ceylon ? 

Megasthenes, who was the Grecian ambassador at 
the Court of Chandra Gupta, wrote about 300 B.C., that 
Taprobane (Ceylon)was separated from the mainland (of 
India'' by a river, * and his statement indicates that, 
during his time, the Indian Peninsula extended further 
southwards, and that the sea which divided it from Ceylon 
was so narrow as to be called a river. Megasthenes 
having lived and written before the deluge described in 
the Rajavali, it can be safely surmised that Kavadapuram 
and the 49 Tamil lands were engulfed at the same time 
as the western Haga kingdom of Ceylon — viz., during the 
reign of Kelani Tissa (about 250 B.C). The third Tamil 
Saiigam must have been formed at Madnra sometime 
afterwards. 

Bhaskaraoharya furnishes an astronomical datum 
to the efieot that the Equator passed through the ancient 
Laiika, and some scholars therefore think that the 
Lanka of Ravana was the present Sumatrait 

A. large slice of the Naga kingdom in Ceylon 
was thus submerged, leaving only a small portion of 
Nagadipa — including the Jaffna Peninsula and a 
few adjoining islands— perhaps, under a Naga king. 
This kingdom, however, was not confined to the Jaffna 
Peninsula alone, but extended also over the greater part 
of the Vannis, including the Punakari and Mannar dis- 


* Ind : Ant : Vol, vi, p ; 129. 

t Lankd of Rd.vana by N. S. Adhikari ; J. Bom: B. R. A. S 
Vol : XXV, No. 2. 


trictSj; been in a flonrisliiDg, condition 

in.tbose early; d ,■ i . v/,:: :, 

' In Ciriipanamip^^^ one of the ':ten;idy]ls of 
Saiiga periods which desoribes-certain conditions prevail- 
ing in^he ■ tirSt or the second century A« D.j a, king called 
'Nalliyakodan is panegyrised by a poet named Nattattanar, 
Nalliyakodan was one of several kings who ruled over 
Lanka (Ceylon), w his royal' residence at : Amiir. t 
On his way to this city, the poet had to pass through two 
of the ■ether towns 'in 'his kingdom, namely, a fortified 

^ fF,gi'<s^rsfrs(ip idQ^ mnirQpiB 

^mptiJirQ wa&flird(^^ Q^irC^Lj^smriufrQuj 

QuiTf^L^m-p^^m Quits m 0m iriSp 

Q^mmir <cS€0mmsi S0Q<siiir(Si QuaJifiiu 
S^^LDlTsSsOlW^S 

rngnt^i^jS eSisiriiiQiiJ QjQ^S^QJfrdjisufr 

Q(^sStuir Qu0ms<^J^ 

Cimpan, 11;16L221: — 

The Lord of the Oufc/ar of spotless fame, endued' with the 
strength of a tiger, intrepid of body and limbs and possessed of a 
sword of faultless blade, one out of the (several) kings of great and 
and ancient Lanka, whose shores are constantly beaten by rolling 
billows, where punnau ag/i/f and' sandalwood are washed against the 
shoulders of bathing , women— Lankd, ineffable " on account of its 
strength begotten of auspicious inception, ", 

[The OolyaT were- a tribe of Nagas "inhabiting the sea coast. 
Aghil and sandalwood being washed' against - the bodies of bathing ' 
women sho ws that the place was a port and that those articles had 
dropped out of the ships ] 

f ^{E^<smJT(n sn ^Sajmsir 

^/F^<5w;©L-/EfSOT «gy<ssj4r 

‘ibid-ll ; 187-188, 

His AtnAt guarded by invincible guards,. surrounded by a beauti- 
ful Md cool moat and containing broad- mansions. 
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town * on the sea coast which the commentator calls 
Byilpattinara, and another town called Velur.t From 
the fact that Nalliyakddan is mentioned as one of the 
kings of Lanka (Ceylon), and as a chief of the Oviyar 
one of the Naga tribes of North Ceylon, and from the 
description of the towns themselves, one is led to surmise 
that the fortified town of Eyilpattinam was Mantai 
(Matota) ; that Amur was the Aakote of Ptolemy in Jaffna, 
and that Velur which was between these two towns, was in 
all probability a village in the Punakari or the Vidattal- 
tivu district, now known by some other name or covered 
by jungle. 

According to tradition which finds full expression 
in Tamil works like Visva Puranam, Mantaippal and 
Vijaya Dharma Nadagam,*jf Mantai was a town of remote 

* urrL^so^iT<m p Qf^tup 

LjDesi^iirr<sia^ULf u>^Q^fr® QuiuHiu 
uei^iifTu u®sSJ) uLLL^esru>^' 

Ibid--M: 151^153. 

On tbe long way along the sea coast stands the famous city 
prase d by the poets, the city surrounded by a wall and a moat of 
crystal waters and containing many a cool tank, 

f ^pivQ^^SuSp Qssmf] 

<s^pioQ(su&3 ** 

Ibid— 11 : 172^173: 

The victorius V^liir. where the lotus buds in the tanks appear 
like the heads of javelins belonging to the valourous V4lan. 

t Cirupan: I : 122, vide supra, note p: 1 3 

IF Visva Puranam has not yet been printed. It was composed by 
one Sidambara Kavir^yar of Kiliyanur in South Arcot about 
200 years ago 

Mantaippal was composed by one Sidambara T^ndava Madura 
Kavirayar of Karuvai 'Nalldr about -400 years ago and^was 
published by Mr. Sangaralinga Pdradi'in ,1922., 

Vijaya Dharma Nadagam is an unpublished dramatic work 
composed about the early part of the 1 9th century, by one 
Riima Sundaran son " bf Sidambara Udaydr of Vannarpanne, 

; .A'..::'- ■ '■ *''* ■' 
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antiquity and the place of origin of the fiye Glasses of 
artisans* and of their chief, Visvakarma, the archir.ect 
of the gods. These artisans did, in all probability, belong 
to the Naga tribe of 6viyar, who ruled at Mantai in 
ancient times. The power and greatness of these artisan 
rulers can be gauged when it is known that the earliest 
Yakkha kings of Ceylon found their wives among them. 
Padma Komalai, the queen of Sura Panma, the great 
Asura king of Ceylonj who fought against and was 
defeated and killed by Kanda Kumara, was the daughter 
of a Devakanmi t (artisan). Mandodari, the chaste wife 
of Ravana, the hero of the Ramayana, was the daughter 
of Maya, who not only pi’esented his son-in-law with an 
invincible weapon but also built for him the beautiful city 


* The five classes of artizans are : — 

1. Manu Kollar ...Black-smiths. 

2. Maya Tachchar ...Carpenters. 

3 . Tuvashta Kannar ...Brass-founders. 

4. Silpa Sirpi ...Masons, Stone cutters. 

Sculptors, Architects, Image makers and Paintera. 

5. VisvafiBa (piLu-irir) ...Gold-smiths. 

[These five artisans were bom out of the five faces of Visva- 
karma.] ,, , 

M4ntai, p. 4. 

wiTiBSs>p euFTGJsfluQu} L^rBQsnirir 

snip m^s^tBQiunn ut^sirtnriftp sekr^euir QpirpjSearQn." 

Vijaya. D. N. 

Of those who dwell in the city of Mdntai, who carry on the 
trade of the inner country and of those who belong to the 
magnetic mountain, there appeared the artificers called 
Kannuvar out of the five classes of artisans. 

t K. P. Arasusey Padalam. v ; 1 1. 
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of Lanka pur a.* Kubera, the uncle of Rayaua, married 
Obitrareka, a daughter of another Devakanmi. These 
kings, among whose families the Yakkha kings of Ceylon 
found their queens, were supposed to have been the des- 
cendants of Visvakarma, the progenitor of the artisan 
tribe. The proximity of the kingdom of Mantai to Lanka- 
pura, the capital of the Yakkhas, made the royal connec- 
tions between the rulers of the two kingdoms feasible. 
This is an instance of the historical truths that may be 
found concealed in the exaggerated traditional stories 
contained in the ancient Puranas. It is said that he 
(Visvakarma) built an iron fort at Mantai.t This iron 
fort is referred to by Hiouen Thsang as one which had 
a high tower on the top of which some attractive women 


*(a) Kamban, Canto : vii (Uttara Kindam, Ravanan Pirappu 
Padalam), w : 63 and 64. 

(b) Ibid, Canto vi (Yutta Kandam, Mantira Padalam) V ; 1. 

(c) pmm(^ LomrQL^tr^fBssiUj 

(T-idp0€mu^tn(<^iT u<^2smru u<^sifl<3smrn‘€mQi-^ ** 

(d) (^(ru^LD^LD^osr^ uj^LDQsfTLD^BsfT 
aririTLjdssrimp 

(e) 9lpS!rQs(Ss)mQuum^^ Q^<dlQ{ju 

Q^Lusij a^ihL^l(u<^ QusihQsmmQp sk^ioirriL^uSQ&o,*'* 

Mantai: pp. 8 and 24 

f uxnhm^Qnjuj^ *’ 

Bp^lirQLOQQi^(^i^4^ pLedis^fBm ms!T(Bp^ 

arp.jSg0Los^iB/r'BiS0(B Qpfra^dssr ^irQpekm 
QppfimJT 

. Visva',PanchakntiyaKtoiam, ' 
vv : 3 and 4, M^intai, p. ix. 

Having reached Mantai of feitile fields, they built to the 
north of Delhi surrounded by beautiful plains* a fort of about 
4 or 5 yojanas in circumference with magnetic iron in 3 days* 

[The statement that Mtintai was to the north of Delhi was 
due to the erroneous impression.'of ihe author.]- • ' ' 
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were kept to inveigle mariners into the harbour and to 
entertain them, while the Eakahasa (Naga) men attacked 
and plundered the ships.* With the growth of the Indian 
sea-borne trade, a proportionate number of merchant 
vessels began to sail over the Indian seas. The Nagas of 
Mantai (Matota), whose stronghold was on the great 
highway of the merchant vessels which had to cross over 
to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa, 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and 
robbing unwary merchants. Kahemendra, a Oashmerian 
poet of the tenth centur relates that, in the day, when the 
Emperor Asoka was reigning at Pataliputra, certain Indian 
merchants, who traded with the distant islands, came to 
his Court and “ informed him of their losses and complete 
ruin brought about by the depredation of sea-faring 
pirates called Nagas, who destroyed all their ships 
and plundered their treasure.” Asoka issued “an edict 
inscribed on a copper plate, which was, however 
contemptuously set at nought by those for whom it was 
meant.” It was only after he became a devout Buddhist 
that he was able to make the Nagas respect his edict, t 


* “The records of the Buddhist religion say : — In the 
middle of a great iron city of this Ratnadvipa (Pao-chu) was the 
dwelling of the Rakshasi women (Lo-l’sa). On the towers of this 
city they erected two high flagstaffs with lucky or uiJucky signals, 
which they exhibited (to allure mariners), according to circumstances 
when merchants came to the Island (Ratnadvipa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding flowers and 
scents, and with the sound of music they went forth to meet them, 
and caressingly invited them to enter the iron city; then having 
shared with them rdl sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron 
prison and devoured them at their leisure.” 

Hiouen; M,L,R, vol : i, p: M6, 

+ Ind: Ship; p; 1 14, 
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The Nagas, referred to in the above story, were evidently 
those about Mantai (Matota,) and the early period of their 
piratical profession can also be seen from the same. 

The iron fort, which is euphemistically called a 
magnetic mountain in Tamil works,* was perhaps the 
source of the belief among the medieval Mohammedan 
writers that there was a magnetic mountain which drew 
towards it all the iron-clad ships in its neighbourhood 
and wrecked them, a belief which is graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights.t The belief in the existence of an 
iron fort at Mantai is enhanced by the knowledge that 

# a. “ Lon'^tumBQ^mQm uifriE(Sio^fBsiT 

LjisiswQ<s!sr iSiTLom^, ** 

Vijaya* D. N. 

Oh ! the ruler of the city of Mantai, the valourous lord of 
the magnetic mountain, the god who wears the wreath 
of pink lotus flowers4 

jj, SiriB^LOfT W^sQstTLimL^ QlD(sBuu 

sirQJ€0m Ljst^m^pQeij 

Vijaya. D, N. 

To sing the praises of the lord of the magnetic mountain fort 

<SBLO(^LO60irU Quirlfij^OPPP 

LOfTiFmp fF<sir, ** 

Mantai, p : 20. 

The city of Mantai guarded by broad magnetic walls and 
abounding in fragrant flowery groves. 

t a. The Arab. Nts„ The Story of the Third Calender. 

b. Even so early as the beginning of the fourth century, the 
legend of a loadstone attracting iron-bound ships is mentioned by 
a writer quoted by Sir. Emerson Tennent: — « 

“A thousand other islands lie adjacent to Ceylon, and in a 
group of these called Maniolae (Manalur, and the dependent islands 
of the Jaffna sea ?), is found the loadstone which attracts iron, so 
that a vessel coming within its influence, is seized and forcibly 
V detained,, and for this reason: the ships which navigate these seas 
are fastened with pegs of wood instead of bolts of iron.’* 

Tennent* vol ;i, ps 563, npte, 
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about the same period (first century A. D.) there was a 
brass fort at Dwaraka, a town in the ancient Yadava 
country and to the north of Bombay* 

The iron fort, which continued to be a great menace 
to the sea- faring trade of Ceylon, was destroyed, says the 
Chinese trayeller Hiouen Thsang, by Vijaya.t In all pro- 
bability, however, it was destroyed by Karikala Ohola 
the greatest of the early Chola kings, who in the first 
century A.p4 conquered Ceylon and carried away a large 
number of captives to work on the banks of the Kaveri. It 
was perhaps after the destruction of this iron fort that 
he earned the sobriquet of “destroyer of the hanging fort,” 
from several Sanga poets.^ It was also perhaps after the 


^ “ Q^LDLj Lj^ssri^ojprSltu Q^Qmr<^w Ljtflmjp 


Puram. V. 201 

Dwaraka, tke delightful, containing the beautiful large fortress 
made of brass. 

t Hiouen ; M* L. R. voL i» p : 148. 
r Rajavali : p : 231. 

^(oST (jOJp 

Puram. v. 39 

Your great ancestor, who destroyed the strong and evil doing 
hanging fort feared by foreigners. 

Q^ihiSiuek 9ppu>isS pio eS^miSIp 

Palamoli v: 49 

The wrath of the broad shouldered Ghembiyan (Chola) who 
destoryed the fort hanging in mid air. 

(c.) OpekOpfSiB^ Qg^ir^t^swem-ihuitr^^EST ’* 

Cilapi Valtukddai, Amm&niivari, 
The Chola who destroyed three hanging forts 

(d.) ^^^^"*^***’ 

A" CiTupi,‘ti, 1 t 8J-82’ 

' rc'ontd-] 
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conquest of Ceylon that the Choja king received the title of 
Chembiyan. The north-western porition of Ceylon was first 
called ‘ Tamraparni, ’ a name which was later applied to 
the whole of Ceylon by the G-reeks. As the word ‘ tanara ’ 
is equivalent to ‘chembu* in Tamil, the conqueror of 
Tamrapai’ni was in all likelihood, entitled to be called 
Chembiyan. This surmise receives some confirmation from 
the fact that no king earlier than Karikala appears to 
have been called by that name. 

The tradition connecting Mantai with Visvakarma 
and with artisans must have reached the ears of Pridham 
when he wrote that a colony of goldsmiths had settled 
down at Mantai in olden times .* Mantai is referred to 
as a kingdom in ancient Tamil classics,t and it appears 

The Chembiyan (Ch6la)_who destroyed the hanging fort 

(e) ** Q^isi(^^(s:iQ<saS 

Kalin., Rajaparamparium, V : 17 , 

He who destroyed the hanging fort which caused fean 
* Pridham* vol. ii, p. 496 . 

t* (1) Q]mjrOun'(^iemwiriTLSm€ui^srrir®}<smd^ 

S&DpQufr^Qmm- ipmm^dQwn'Qm»Smffeii^iunrff 
pmQafr6\)m ojojir^rrujwirir 

Qiff^mQsrriso tssreosoQssrssr* 

( 2 ) qmpQp/ij(^ 

mm^Geotr^rsinL sm'(sS^LLmL^®}i^fr 
QmmQsrreSl€ij 

Miittol ; w a 52 ' 82 
■ S. Tamil, wL iii, pi. iii. ' 

( 3 ) Quiriw^0mir Oufr^^^inr uornsnsomi^smn 

qmsiTJsn'Sijp .Qutr0uLfp €S(]^msesB 

uiosrr^so<mm Qsrt^t^QstrCm^mjp 

QsffwmfffsiniiiSimB 

j^mp Q>^qp !jiWwm^QiU^0sr2\:r , ^ 

* , ' ' . Nar» v»,35. 
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that the ruler there was an artisan in the Srst or second 
century -A-.D.* 

The idea of sonae of the South Indian Tamil scholars 
that Mantai was a port, as well as the seat of a king- 
dom ruled over by Oera princest on the West Coast of 
Travancore, which formed a port of the Cera dominion, is 
obviously incorrect. This idea arose from the fact that 
Mantai was referred to in a Kuruntogai verse as Kuttuvan 
Mantai-I Tli© name Kuttuvan represented the Oera king 
Sen-Kut)tuvan of Oilappadikara fame. He is alleged to 
have led a naval expedition by sea and to have conquered 


(4) ** u^^emiQuajirp^eSdr Q^emump 

iwtrmir S€tf>irQu(uiTi§ ^u9es)irajiT0 

QpQjT/r ns<^£i/fBsir 

Qajir0pesfimQj8p Lj&^iiuirQekQp,^^ 

Kurun: v. 166 

(5) Nar:395- 

Qsiw^j^d^ihQurr 09^r®s8r®«^^(|}-(5eJ/F;«^/f 
(Lpu^ppQguiL^m srreSQeo (t^ppiSQajfTfrs^a^ih 
uij^ppQgmL\m &s3SuSIQ&) 

Oh I crowned Tiyagi of Mantai I you have two marks of 
injuries (on your body) , one on your foot made by the crowns 
of kings (who bow down to you), and the other on your palm 
caused by handling benefactions given to those who are 
versed in the three kinds of Tamil (literature). 

+ See Aingumtp. 16. 

See Kurun s po 48. note, to V. 34 

Qu0^Qp{rC.u. w^<sirjrrfir CiiS<sixiSP^^f^ii 

wrnnrnp summ/^ . 

Kurun : y- 34. 

Like upto the city of Mintai belonging to Kuttuvan, 'where 
the.. 'dbphants feemng' in the groves on the stearcfoast are 
irightened by the noise made^ by•tl5».<mllivato^»:^'Pe^ 
'( 41416 ^®*) ■ • ■ '• ’ ■ ‘ 
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an unnamed enemy kingdom,* which was probably that of 
Mantai, as at that time the Nagas of Mantai had become 
notorious sea-pirates and there infesting the seas even 
on the west coast of Travancore. These pirates had 
perhaps their base for open sea-piracy at Mantai and, 
after this conquest, the town must have been known 
as Kuttuvan Mantai. Seu-Knttuvan’s father, CTedun Cera- 
latan, known as the Red-Cera, also led an expedition 
against a colony of pirates and is said to have destroyed 
their tree-totem, a mighty Kadamba.t The fact that the 


^ sQwlSI^ 

sQuiU(BuL^sr<s3 

u®(s^mpu Padir : v, 41, 11 : 25-27 

You, who had ridden swift footed and white maned horses, 
your feet have now touched the waters of the cold inhospitable seas. 
** Q<3Sfr(Si[Birei) Qum‘€ums€diKisQ<su0SLl. 


f 


QmL^^(SS)JTu ujruLSp u®sL^Qeoml.u^uj 

Qojio Lisi^^LL(B<sudr:\ Padir : v. 46. II : 11—13, 

Kuttuvan of conquering fame, whose throw of the lance 
made the sea with the bending billows, in which the chanks 
resound, to tremble and recede. 

“ Qu/rfflSOm ujTuiSp iSpsQmtriLi^^s 

sm<s6)muQu!r out p^&smiTQuirQaj-Q<^m^LL(B<Siim 

Cilap: XXX. KatJurai, IK* 12— 14. 
Senguttuvan, who first overcame the waters of the surging 
sea and then marched towards the banks of the Ganges. 
SL^iiLf Qppt^/sp sQ(^&(SsrQm/BQpV^ 


O 1 King of great ire I Who first 


Padir; v. I2,il:3. 
destroyed the Kadamba 


tree. 


^(Sirm^ l 9 Q(i^€S 3 L^uj 
su.ihuprp^(up{8(U m(Sirthu(9ieBaj<sGrm%ssT 

■ ' . ^ ^ Padir 17, 1: 4-i 

The awe inspiring drum made out of the Kadamba tree cut 
down after passing over the great sea where the rain falls in 
shimmering sheets 

< -•!. : Cileyp; xxix.'Naltukadai. 

Siimiig the praises .of him’ (Cera King) who first destroyed 

the Kadamba tree. ^ 
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noise made by the oixltivators of Peruntotam(which appears 
to be a translation of Matota), frightened the elephants on 
the sea coast of Mantai, as stated in the Kuruntogai verse 
referred to in the notes, clearly provos the identity of 
Mantai. ’ 

Mr. Kanakasabai Pillai, the author of ‘Tamils 1800 
Year Ago’, thought that the country mentioned in 
Cirupanarrupadai referred to Mavilaiigai, near the eastern 
coast of India and to the North of the river Kaveri.* 
Professor S- Krissnaswamy Aiyangar, however, was of 
opinion that, as far as he was able to make out, there 
was no authority for taking ‘Mavilahgai’s to mean a coun- 
try, as Mr. Kanagasabai had done the passage in 
Cirupaunarrxipadai not lending itself to that interpre- 
tation.t Mavilaiigai in India, was not a country but a town 
or village, and is refered to as ‘Malange’ by Ptolemy. t 
From the fact that several kings were said to have been 
ruling over the country called Ma-Laiika, and from the 
interpretation given by the well known commentator, 
Nachchinai’kiniyai’, there is not the slightest doubt that 
Ceylon was the place referred to as Ma-Lankai. or 
Mahii, Lanka (the great Laiika). Cirupanarrupadai. 

In further confirmation of the above, I quote two 
verses from Purananuru, an anthology made by the 
third Tamil Saugarn, of classical poems ranging from 
200 B. 0. to 200 A. D. Both verses are attributed to a 
poet named Nannaganar, who as his name indicates, was 


• Tamils. P.27, 
f I. A., vol.xlvi, p. 72. 
I Ptolemy, 
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a -Naga, perhaps of North Ceylon. The first* is in praise 
of Nalliyakodan, who is referred to as the ruler of 
Ma-Lahka and the otherf of his son Villi Atan who is 
termed the ruler of Lanka, (the prefix ‘ ma’ being omitted) 
These passages, of accepted antiquity and genuineness, 
may well be allowed to settle the point that the kingdom 
of Nalliyakodan, referred to in Oirupaharrupadai, was in 
North Ceylon. 

Naga kings were reigning at Kudirai Malai too on 


# “ Q^iremQL^frt^ mm&fla 

S'BsfruiSfdr 

uJirsB)wuSm L^sveijrsfr^' 

Q^i^Q^ihup SipiBQsir^ 
t^QpQLnear Q<surrQ^s^iji i^csreowLijfeS} p 
Qu cSuurr 

jfiioQtsOfrir Qs^rr^m'hso is^GSfujdQsrrL^^ssr 

ILfStDL^UJ 

Puram. v* 176. 

, Oh ! my heart that owns Nalliyakodan whe wears the 
garland of songs sung by minstrels with the lyre — the Lord 
of great Lank^ of resounding waters* where one receives (for 
food) fresh smelling tortoise eggs* found by young women 
with shining bracelets* while at play, in the black soil turned 
up by the boar, with honey smelling ambal yams. May you 
ever flourish ! . 

f “ uj(rQ<saTQupiS(SU€k (j^essfltpeo Qj/ri^seiDS 
ujmQ<osrQupiaQ<sum ^<sSlm<Fj5'jQjjT 
QmeoeOjflQpff'Q^oj/r «L.irstj{rmtijD(!fiiEjSp 
tSIdr'BesriJoppQp^T igiffiiuisioG^p 
p^&reoujir<ss)wd 

QfBiosOL£i&> LjpsS esB^mmm Qy^Qisvindr 

Puram. v : 379. 

- May I obtain'the protection of the shadow of his feel f and 
::tTmy he: receive my' praises in ' verses of musical cadence! 
Such* is Villi Atan,' the. 'Lord of Lanka of fertile paddy fields 
where the reapers, mistaking'the tortoises, lying half buried in 
the mud, for stones, hasten sharpen their blunted sickles on 
their cmved b^icfcsf 
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the west coast of Ceylon. It was perha»ps Kndira 
Malai which was referred to as Aca Nagaram (Aswa 
Fagar) in some of the Cave inscriptions.’^ Kndira 
Malai is mentioned in ancient Tamil classics' as a king- 
dom rilled over by two very munificent .chieftains, Blini 
and Korran.t The hill, Mudiram, of another munificent 
kings Knmanan, was also supposed to be Kiidirai MalaiJ 
Bertolacci and Pridharn refer to the existence of several 
ruins at the foot of the hill Kudirai Malai and in the 
adjoining island of Karaitivin The ancient poets, who sang 
the praises of Elini^ Korran and Kumanan, did rot 
sufficiently indicate the position of Kudirai Malai, their 
residence, so that it may be identified without the 

* Muller. 

f (1) 

a<o^<S6sfi<s ” 

Puram : v, 158, II s 8 — -9. 

Ei.ini of the high Kudirai (hill) which cannot be ridden, 
carrying a sharp Jance and wearing flowers and wreaths. 

( 2 ) 

Qatrpp ** 

Puram ; v. 168 11 : 14 and 16. 

Oh ! Chieftain of Kudirai that cannot be ridden 

Oh I Korra who posseses a fleet horse and a hand which 
gives unstintingly. 

I (I) j^j^Birnujfrtsssrrr (Lp^JTp^sSi^Qi 

(^Qjm6S^ik(^9lpui3€s^^tuQ pnS(^wQm ** 

Puram : v. 1 58, 11 : 25 and 26. 

Oh ! Chieftain of the hill Mudiram, Oh I Kumana of the 
greatness above described and of artificial car. 

( 2 ) ui^a^fk0Qp^irp^dQi^su<dr 

Qjp(^w€mmeoQajeu(o{rQ6sr ” 

Puram : v. 163, 11 : 8 and 9. 

The wealth granted by Kumanan of the sharp lance, the 
chieftain of the hill Mudiram in which (Jak) fruits hang 
abundantly. 

4 
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suspicion of a doubt. But for tbe presence of the ruins, 
and the mention of it under the name of Hippuros by the 
G-reek travellers, the surmise of some of the Indian Tamil 
scholars that it was somewhere in the Western Ghats 
might have materialised into a fact. 

As late as the second century A.D., there is a 
reference to this Naga kingdom in the story of the Ohola- 
King Killi Valavan and his love match with Pili Valai 
the beautiful daughter of Valai Vanan the Naga king of 
Mani-Pallavam (Jaffna.)* The loss of their son, on his 
way from Mani-Pallavan to the Chola country, so 
grieved the king that he neglected to celebrate the 
annual festival in honour of Indra at his capital, the city 
of Kaverippiimpattinam. The indignant god punished 
him for this neglect by causing the Chola capital to be 
destroyed by an inundation.! According to the Tanjore 

* rsn‘afSfT(B 

(5ijfr€S)sQQj(D&)fr^ ^^6frQJ€m(drQpf^ 

Qjrr^SLDuS^ (ouuSpgvLL Qu-frek^uj 
iSeSIfSu'bofr.^* 

Mani. canto, xxiv, 11; 54-5. 

Pili Vajai bom of the womb of Vdsamayilai, the wife of 
Valai Vatian of the victorious javelin, who rules over the 
Naga country without fear. 

•(- fBrrssfB^(^ L^iTmQ<sijfr(dr pmiMSick 

iSeSl^^Ouj^uirt^ Quern U}.ffl<ck uSdQsirw 
QjL^aSp ({^lu 

0efr(sSQtunrQ;i y.mQsfrL^ Quir0fB^a9^ 

^(svsth eueO(^Q,FiU^ QpQJirQsfresBLlL^ 
u>(TQu(^ih wedmQmfremQL^p^L^s 

smuetr^Q^^iLis^ <sseowm^0p/u(j 
ei}ii}>^Qjeku/rp Q^mpsaek nSpmrSiB^ 

Qissrrppojek Qm^Qaesri 

OuppeijGUQssujjrm' Qu^LDQ^Qojtu^u 
mufiQ^ir^L Ljpeooj'^p 
Qpfr(^^mm (Syirif^p ^mpiSps Qan-ifiiud 


:[Co0ta4, 
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Qumwm^ojskQp m!r[B0 

(Sff}^W(^ii irmu.<ss6siir ojs^eoimQsLlL^^ 

QsQseOLDrrdssk Lj^eooj'^Qn-sQs^^^^ 

Oji^Q^upQmeffl LDm<oijr^d(^6S3JTuu 
m^&STQj^ uos^d(^pp^ QufTi^^ 

€sr<ommQsSuSi^iBp fBir&i})QuiT^£i/ 
mirosT mm SL^^fsi smu vl\!bQ ^ ir (su 
m(r€urs3ijm eS^rrsQsrrmsr u^frfB^Qnrir^iB^^ 
msGsflQmMsoirQ^djQi Lopp^ Quirr^^ 

<3frm^iBsir^^'^Sirr ajfevsu-do Qafr&rGls^sr 
<sBLLL^<osr(dr^iruu:i ulLl^^^€1}it^ 
eSfff^QoiTQifB^ ts^tum-sn- eSlQpiEJs’* 

Ibid — iHanto xxv, 11:1 78 — 203. 

When Pi'livalai, the pre-eminent among women, the 
daughter of the ruler of Naganadu with her young child born 
of the dynasty of the Sun, went round and worshipped the 
Great Seat (of Buddha) placed in this Island (Manipallavam), 
by the God of the Celestials (Indra), Kambala Chetty's ship 
came there. She having ascertained from him whither he 
was bound, entrusted to him her child to be taken and deli- 
vered to his father, the (Ghola) king. He (the Chetty) who 
was pleased at being selected for the purpose, received with 
due reverence the son of the woman of faultless beauty. 
But on the very day the harbour was left behind, the vessel 
was wrecked in a storm, and the ship-wrecked sailors carried 
the news of the loss of his son to the king Kill i of the sharp 
javelin. The king unable to bear the loss, wandered over* 
shore and sea, like unto a cobra that lost its gem, so that the 
city neglected to celebrate the festival (in honour) of Indra. 
Manim^kalai, (the goddess of the sea), incensed at this (negli- 
gence), uttered a malediction that the sea should engulf the 
city, and accordingly the broad waves of the sea swallowed 
the great city. 

(b) ** Qm<dsrQ sups <dr(sfid(^ (sns (BirL^!r<sfrQ (Sun >sur 


LjssB ppS<sfr!EJ(^ip^<ss)Uj^ ^isusiii Qurr(T^(k^ ^ 
sihu&rd Q^iLu^^mppir^ih 


Qsiremird (j^GffJiufrtD^ 

^(oiDL^s<^Fd>ss(SssfJppir ojudlSGs®^^ 
wirs^sssiiiKi Qs(B^(opiT<c^ ^<3S(r ^ 

^jrS^ITS(^€JS3r^^^ lOQjmUJff€i\pp} 

€iSes}JTQJfSsr(^Qpt^ isSi^rrdQsir^o^tMpuu ** 

Mani. canto xxix, 11: 3 — 13. 

[Contd.] 
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Gazetteer,* tWs KilU Valavan, who married the Ceylon 
Princess, came to the throne in 105 A.D., and his brother, 
PerunarkiJli, succeeded him and reigned till 150 A.D. 
A king called K6kilj,i is also said to have married a 
Naga princess (perhaps of north Ceylon too) and to 
have had by her a son named Tondaiman Ilantirayan, 
to whom Tondai Mandalam country was afterwards 
granted by the Choi a king 

The lost child of Killi Valavan, it is alleged, was 
afterwards found washed ashore and was named Tondai- 
man II antiray an. t Whether Ilantirayan was the son of 
Kilji Valavan or of Kokilli, one thing is clear— -that he 
was the son of a Killi (a Chola king) by a Naga princess 
of Mani-pallavam. Tondai Mandalam was separated 
from Cho^a Mandalam by his father and named after him, 
and he was made the first king of this district, with his 
capital at Kanchi or Kanchipuram (modern Conjee- 


When Pilivalai, the daughter of the ruler of Nagand,du 
handed over her son bom to Killi of the victorious javelin to 
Kambala Chetty the owner of the single ship, at the island 
(of Mani-pallavam), and when he with reverence carried him 
(the prince) embarking on his vessel, it was wrecked near a 
coast at midnight He whose vessel, was wrecked informed 
the king of the loss of his son, and the latter through grief, 
hastened in search of his son and thus forgot about the 
festival. 

* Tanj. Gaz. p. 17. 

^eS'JT^C^wirLSIm- * # # 

• * • # #' 

ue\)QisiipfSlminueir ” 

Perumpan. 11 : 30, 31 and 37. 

Tirayan possessing different kinds of weapons, s o called as 
he was washed ashore by the waves of the sea , ^ ^ 
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varam).* Kilji in whose reign the oatasferophe befell 
Puhar or Kaveripumpattiuam, remoTed his capital to 
Uraiyur and was present at the consecration of thetemple 
built for the worship of Pattinikadavul by Sehguttuva 
Oera with Graja Bahu of Lanka, as described in the Epic 
of the Anklet (Oi!appadikaram).t Gaja Bahu reigned in 
Ceylon from 113 to 135 A.D4 and, therefore, the destruc- 
tion of Puhar must have been before this event. This 
transfer to the new capital is confirmed by Ptolemy who, 
writing about 150 A.D., calls Orthora (TJraiyur or 

* ojiTisk Qujhp €rdrQ3:iijQ<sij Q€sr<okpQufrQp^ 

Q ^n'ekrmL^eiaiJLi j^eiDL^iun&ruiirsssLiL^s si-^gSICoso'sSIl^ 
s<ss)£rQujf£l<ok (urrm- 

tsm^triLQ Q<sir(^uuQeom^ sk.jOy ^(oU(^w 

^es^uiijQmmgi/ Quivir 

Qup(^^» 

Perumpan. Nadiinarkiniyar's note to 11 :'3I & 37. 

When she (the Ndga princess) asked what she should do 
with the son born to her, he (the Chola king) said that 
if she placed her child on the sea with a ^ondai creeper 
tied as a mark, and if he reached the shore safe, he would 
give him the rights of a king, and make him the ruler of a 
country. She did so with her son, and as he was carried by 
the waves, he received the name Tirayan. 

[That his capital was at Kanchipuram is known from line 420 
of the same woik.] 

f (a) See Infra. Chap, ii; Cilap. Canto xxx, II : 157 — ^160. 

(b) Qu0fEiQ<^isfB Qsiti^lus^^ 

Qjir<ip0L£<SijQ<str(nr up^mBssu,€i{^n‘(^QLD€W' f^iEi(5ia^d(^u 
up^euf!d Q siri:l.L^Qp(^ s=mijbp^ iSppeo (sSlj^rrojossB S<ssi^^p 
QprtQm** 

Cilap, Uraiperukatturai. 4. 

^ the (prosperity of other countries by the 
inauguration of the worship of Kannakai) the Ch;)la king 
Perum 'Killi, thinking that she (Kaniiakai)^ being a goddess 
of chastity, would grant all prayers, built at Uraiytir*' a temple 
for her worship and offered daily offerings and carried on 
festivals in her honour. 

t Mah;, The Editor s List of Kings, part ; i ; but Geiger in his 
edition of the Mah^vansa gives 17L193 A.D. for ja Gaja Brlhu. 
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Urantai) the capital of the Cholas. During the time 
of Killi, Tvho is known by several honorific names his 
brother Ilahko, or Ilankilii, was the viceroy at Eanchi. 
Killi erected a Buddhist chaitya at Kanchi and also caused 
a grove and a tank to be made in imitation of those at 
the Island of Mani-pallavam.t Thondai Mandalam, as a 
separate kingdom under the sovereignity of Tondaiman 
IJantirayan must have come into existence about 150 or 
175 A.D. He was the progenitor of the powerful dynasty 
of the Pallavas who reigned over an extensive kingdom 
on the eastern coast of India for several centuries. This 
Naga origin of the Pallavas is confirmed by the description 
given in the Velur-palayam plates | that the fii’st mem- 
ber of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the emblems 

* Ptolemy. 

De Couto who had heard from the people about the 
inundation that devastated a great portion of Ceylon during 
the time of Kelani Tissa, co .founds it with the present one 
as he says “And already in the time of the same Ptolemy 
who lived in the year of our Lord 143, it appears that 
the sea had begun to cause this devastation : because 
(Ptolemy) says that around Taprobana there were one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-eight islands”. 

J.C.B.R.A.S. Vol : XX. p. 83. 

f ‘ urrirs uokrmL^Qujfrrflipsyipp^ 

Qm opmaQtJum' 

miruiSssBuuioeOQitli ojihp^iwQsmu 
Qumbm^iijih Qu/rj^^th 
Q^iijfSijpLhQuirujiSIp Q^iu^ojir 

ManL Canto, xxv'iii. II ; 201^6* 

After the deity directed me to make an ornamental grove and 
pond, as if the great Mani-pallavam itself has been bodily transferred 
to this place, by the side of the tank of cool waters called K''>muki 
made by my fore-fathers in the Paraka (curtain ?) Street, and went 
away, these are (the pond and grove) that I made. 

t M.E.R., I910.19IL 
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of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Serpents. The ruling dynasty of Tondaimandalam did 
in all probability, derive the name ‘ Pill ava ’ from ¥ani- 
Paliavam, the native place of Ilantirayan’s motber, Palla- 
vam means in Tamil ‘ a sprout’ or ‘ the end of a bough’ 
and, to observers sailing from India, the Peninsula would 
have appeared Just like a sprout or gi’owth on the mainland 
of Lanka. Some of the later Pallavaa were called by 
surnames ending in ‘ankura’, a Sanskrit word signifying 
‘a sprout’, as will be seen in such names as Buddhyankura 
Nay ankura, Taranankura and Lalitankura*. In the 
Rayakotta plates, t however, a Pall ava king called Skanda 
Sishya, whose reign is supposed to have been earlier than 
that of Vishnu Gopa, who was a contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta (300 A- D.), claims descent from Asvaddhaman, (a 
Brahman warrior mentioned in Mahabharata), through a 
Naga princess. The origin of IJantirayan was perhaps 
so far forgotten by this time that the puranio story, 
manufactured under Brahmanical influence, began to be 
believed. Hence the later Pallavas claim to belong to 
the “ Bharadvaja Gotra”. 

In the second century A. D. the Nagas of North 
Ceylon grew powerful enough to become sovereigns of all 
Ceylon, as will be seen from the names in the following 
list of Ceylon kingst taken from the Mahavansa- 

1. Mahallaka Naga or Mahalla Na 135 A.D. 

2. Bhatika Tissa (son) 141 A.D. 


• Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 145. . 

+ Ibid , vol. V, insc.no. 8. 

Ibid , vol.lii, pp. 77—80. 

I Mah„ Editors’ list of kings, part i, and chap, xxxvi 
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8. 

Kanittha Tissa (brother) 

165 A. D. 

4. 

Cula Naga or Sulu Na (son) 

193 A. D. 

5. 

Kudda Naga (brother) 

196 A.D. 

6 . 

Siri Naga I (brother-in-law) 

196 A.D. 

7. 

Woharaka Tissa (son) 

215 A.D. 

8. 

Abhaya Naga (brother) 

23 7 A.D. 

9. 

Siri Naga II (nephew) 

246 A.D. 

10. 

Vijaya (sou) 

247 A.D. 


lb is also curious that about this time (200 A D.), the 
Nagas of Otutral India also became very powerful, and 
one of their royal familieSj called the Ohutu Nagas, took 
the place of the Satavahanas, The elder Pallava kings 
■were contemporaries of the Chu-tus. They intermarried 
among them and eventually succeeded to the throne of 
the Chu-tus of the Naga race.* 

It seems clear, therefore, that a Naga kingdom existed 
in north Ceylon continuously from the sixth century B. C. 
to the middle of the third century A.D. Its capital must 
have been either Kadiramalai (Kantarodai) in Jaffna or 
Mato-ba. In these places there are piles of I’uins yet to be 
excavated; and' at Kantarodai in particular, -where a num- 
ber of Indian and Roman coins have been picked up even 
on the surface of the soilt 

Bertolacci, a historian of the early nineteenth century 
says that, “Mantota was the capital of a Kingdom found- 
ed by the Brahmins who had almost all the northei'n part 


* Deccan. 

I J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi, Nilgadipa. 
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t)l C)eylonihclt3ding Jaffna Patam”.* Bat, judging from tbe 
events described in tbe Mabavaiisa and tbe Mania dkalai 
it is more probable that the capital was at Kadiramalai 
and that Mat ota was only the chief port and seatof com- 
merce, perhaps ruled by a chieftain under the paramount 
power of the king of Kadiramalai. 

How long before the sixth century B 0. did tbis 
kingdom of the Nagas come into existence? There is a 
tradition in Jaffna that Arjuna, one of the Pandava 
princes, visited Jaffna in the course of his pilgrimage to 
the various shrines and sacred waters of his time, which 
were scattered all over India- The late Mr. John men- 
tions it in his history of Jaffna. Let us here teat the cor- 
rectness of this tradition in the light of the Mahabharata- 

The Mahabharata contained in ii s original form only 
afewthousand slokas; but, in coarse of time, it was so added 
to and amplified by interpolations that it now contains 
no less than 24,000 slokas. It is not proba'-de that the 
northern version would contain any interpol ttions regard- 
ing the southern countries ; but the southern translations 
are so full of interpolations regarding the Tamil countries 
that they cannot be relied on for the purpose of this 
investigation. But the Sanskrit version is relatively un- 
corrupted and we can safely base our deductions and 
conclusions on it, preferring it to the most widely-accepted 
oral traditions. In the Sanskrit Mahabharata, t it is said 
that Arjuna, after crossing the country of the Kalingas 
and “ seeing on his way many countries, holy places and 
charming mansions, proceeded slowly along the sea shores 

* Bertol, p. I2. , 

+ Mahab, M. Arjuna Vana Varsha Parva, chaps, ccxvii, 12— 
27 : ccxix, 23— -24; ccxx, i. 
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and reached Manipuram.** There he met and mamed a 
(Naga) princess called Chitrangadaij; the daughter of 
Chitravahan, the king of Manipuram, stayed there three 
years and left it, after the birth of a son, to visit other 
holy ‘thirthas,’. After visiting these ‘thirthas,’ he return- 
ed to Manipuram, to see his wife and son. Erom Mani- 
puram he “proceeded towards Gpkapna and saw one after 
the other all the sacred waters and other holy places that 
were on the shores of the Western Ocean.” 

The belief that it was a Pandyan princess that Arjuna 
married is well rooted in the minds of our people and has 
been fostered for several centuries. Poets have sung 
of it and iegendmakers have woven their tales on this 
assumption, with the result that an attempt to demolish an 
established belief may now prove unsuccessful. Even 
the stage has infused into the minds of our younger folk 
the belief that Arjuna married Alii, the amazonian queen of 
Madura. His burning love for her, his earlier unsuccessful 
attempts to marry her and his final triumph are graphically 
described in the plays which follow the ‘Alii Arasani Malai’ 
of Pughalendi Pulavar, written about the 12th century 
A.D. The South Indian writers were so sure that 
Manipuram was the capital of the Pandyana, and 
Chitravahan a Pandyan. that the later kings of Madura 
went so far as to include his name in their dynastic 
lists.* It is therefore necessary to approach the subject 
with an unprejudiced mind. 

* The ancestor of the Pandyas is described in the larger 
Sinnamanur plates as (1) PaSchavan. (JQ One who overcame the 
Lord of the Kurus and ,(3) One who absolved Vijaya from the curse 
of Vasu. Arjuna is the ancestor referred to in (I) and (2) and his 
son VavravAban in the third, as the defeat of Arjuna by his son in 
the contest for the sacrificial horse was the result of a curse by Vasu 
in a former birth. 


M.E.R. 1907. 
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From the description given in the Mahabharata 
it is very clear that Manipuram was so situated as to 
make it convenient to Arjana to return to this place 
after visiting the ‘thirhas ’ on the shores of the Southern 
Sea, and from there to proceed to Gokarna on the 
western coast of India. The ‘ shores of the Southern sea ’ 
meant either Kumari (Cape Comorin, which was then' the 
mouth of a river) or SHu (Adam’s Bridge). 

Only some holy shrine or sacred waters in or 
near Manipuram would have taken Arjuna there. Now, 
Kirimalai on the north coast of the Peninsula, one 
of the most important ‘ thirthas was well known to 
the ancient Indians under the name of Nakulam 
and later Naknlesvaram.* It is, therefore, more 
than probable that Manipur (or Manipuram) was near 
Kirimalai. Its close proximity to the South Sea, and the 
facility it afforded to Arjuna to proceed to the west coast 
of India, gave hiih the opportunity to see his wife and 
child again. No other place in these regions could have 
given him this chance. 

In one of 'he Tamil versions of the Mahabharata! the 
first portion of his adventures is gi^en as follows: “The 


* “Nakulam nama samsuddha asti sUnam mahital4. ” 

Sddha Sam: p. 325. 

On the earth there is a very holy place defined by the name 

Naktda. ' ' ' ' 

[The name, which perhaps had its origin from the people called 
Nagas was later corrupted to Nakulam and then translated into the 
Tamil’ name Kirimalai as nakulam m^eow and ^iri are syno- 
nymous. 

4 Malwh': P* ®36, 
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hero (Arjnna) after passing the country of the Ealihgas 
proceeded on his way, seeing beautiful temples and places . 
He, who is of great might, saw the Mount Mahendra, 
praised by the Rishis. There he bathed in the Goddvari, 
passed on to the Edveri and reached the celebrated sacred 
spot at the confluence of its waters with the sea. Here 
he bathed and also performed the ceremonies in honour 
of the Gods, Rishis and the Manes^ Then he duly pro- 
ceeded to Manalur on the sea shore ” The references to 
Mah'mdra and the Godavari and to the confluence of the 
Eaveri with the sea, which came to prominence as a sacred 
spot, only about the first century AD. afier the establish- 
ment of the Chola capital of Eaverippumpattinam are 
obviously interpolations; and Manipuram seems to have 
been altered to Manalur by the translators. 

And according to the Tiru Vilaiyadal Purdnam . 
Manalur or Manalpuram,* a place slightly to the east of 
the present town of Madura and not on the sea coast, was 
the capital of the Pdndyan kings before the establishment 


^ (I) ^^Qutrn^effl^ QwiT(^ds^^n ^u> QutT(r^Q}(7^ih Qurr^^^rr^ 

piw ^ Qurrm&ir 

Quir(Ti^<2kssssfQuD^iB 

(2) ^^\^iiS<soQ&fr(!£^^€sB (SuetsSs^{^ 

Qu(7j^<oum G oj^ssstOl^q^iw 

Q^uSeSleMwQaj Q^fruSeossmQ QsirQei)m^Q^(^€m 
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of Madura, and, according to * Madura Manmiyam *’ this 
town was also known as Manalur, Manavurand Manavai, 

What is quite certain is that a town known as 
Manalur, Manalpuram, Manalurpuram, Manavur and 
Manavai. called also Manipuram in the Mahabharata, was 
once situated somewhere on eir.her coast of the Southern 
Ocean. It is equally certain that all th^se names were given 
at various times to Jaffna. But the authors of ‘ Tiruvijai- 
jadal Puranam ’ and ‘ Madura Manmiyam’, who lived later 
than the thirteenth or the fourteenth century A.D., being 
unable to get over the allusions made to this place in 
older writings, located it as the ancient capital of the 
Pandyan kingdom, in order to suit the popular belief that 
Chitravahan was a Pandyan. 

Now it is rather significant that Manarridal was a 
name given to Jaffna in the ‘Yalpana Vaipava Malai’, t 
and that the name Veligama (sandy district), a Sinhalese 
name with the same meaning, was given to a portion of 
Jnffna by the Sinhalese. And it is no doubt the echo of the 
names Manalur and Manavur that is heard in the expres- 
sion ‘ Manavai Arya Varotaiyan’ (unmesiaiojirSiu euCSa-ir^iu^) 
and Manavaiyarkon {u^mr^aituiQsirm) in a Tamil work 


• *• s(r^uuBsS^irrriQeo Qssir'tiiir pek Q(p®p0>JU).p 
^0uussefl^esi'f 

ui^uuemsfiQfiT?^ u>esisr^0mpipmm eiirdjppQ^ihGlutrp 

u0uupQu)irppt^ujm w^iiupai^ utremt9.iijQesr.’^ 

Mad; Man: 

t Y. y*M,ix5, , ^ 
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composed in Jaffna in the fourteenth century A.D,* 
Manavai seems to be a contracted poetical form of 
Manavur or Manipurarrii just as Anurai is of Anuradha- 
pura and Singai t of Sinhapura. The name Manarri,^ 
that of a country conquered by a Pandyan, is found in a 
verse quoted in the commentary of Iraiyanar Ahapporul| 
It refers, no doubt, to Jaffna. 

Even so late as in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, European and Arab travelleJs who came to the 
East have called this kingdom of Jaffna by a name 
which is unmistakably reminif cent of its ancient names 
Manipuram and Manipallavam. Odoric, a Francis- 


Sega A. Palavinaippadalam, v. 10. 

Segarajas^karan, the Arya king of Manavai* served by enemy 
kings. 

uamsrmm(i.4Qsfrm Q^spsiifr .g^Q^sir mm 


lbid,~-Yatirai Padalam, V. 31. , ’ 

Like those who, on the sight of the bloody and victorious 
javelin of Seg'arajas^karan, the king of sea girt Manavai, the shores 
of which are washed by resounding billows, paid their tributes. 

t (1) Tenkiisi inscription of Parakrama Pandya Arikesarid^va. 

, Trav : A. S, part vi. 

(2) Tiru: K, P. 

(3) Kotagama Tamil inscription ; Bell. 


iSmQmQffir^sfBdpppQmiA m^ssrmQml'O 
QuffmQmrru^ meorrpjsfriiju Qufr^oj&m® Qpnm ^Ljkki€0rr 
wmQmsj^tu wmr pfQQQ}m(nj>m ^mpQjnuj^ 

Ira : Ahap ; p« 52. 


ean friar wh3 came to the East about 1822 A. D., 
speahs of three kinardoms called ‘ Malabar ’, ‘ Minibar 
and ‘ Mobar ’ in Southern India. He says that from 
the realm of ‘Minibar’ it is a Journey of ten days 
to another realm "which is called ‘ Mobar’, and this 
(‘Mobar’) is Tery great and has under it many cities and 
to'wns, and in this realm is laid the body of the Blessed 
Thomas the apostle,* Farther do"wn, Odoric, calls this 
place (‘ Minibar ’) an island and adds, ‘‘ the king of this 
island or province is passing rich in gold and silver and 
precious stones. And in this island are found a great 
store of good pearls as in any part of the world,”! 

This description affords ample testimony to the 
identification of the island as the kingdom of Jaffna, as, at 
the time Odoric went on his travels, the Jaffna kings 
had become so powerful that they had the monopoly of 
the pearl fisheries, and hence the ‘ the great store of good 
pearls ’ mentioned'-by Odoric. It is, therefore, plain that 
it was the kingdom of Jaffna that was called ‘Minibar’ 
by him and it was Coromandel that was called ‘ Mobar.’ 

Edirisi, an Arab traveller of the tenth century, called 
this island ‘Manibar’, and so does Abulfdda j and a Turkish 
work, translated by Von Hammer for the Bengal Journal, 
has the word * Monibar’.J 

In 1348 or 1349 A. D., John de Marignolli, Papal 
Jjegate to the court of the great Khan, on his return from 
China landed at columbam and from there he went to 


* Cathay ,*p. B2. 

+ ibid , p. 84. 
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the famous queen of Saba, by whom he was honourably 
treated. From there he went to Seyllan (Ceylon).* In 
another place he says that, wishing to go from Oolarabam 
on a visit to the shrine of St. Thomas, he embarked on 
board certain junks from lower India, (which he called 
‘Minibar’) and being caught in a storm, he was driven to 
a harbour of Seyllan called Pervellis, over against Para- 
dise.”t If Columbam was in ‘ Minibar ’,^and if ‘Minibar ’ 
was another name for ‘Malabar’, as is supposed by Col. 
Yule, Marignolli would not have specially mentioned 
‘Minibar’ as the place of embarkation. From the abov© 
passage, it is plain that ‘ Minibar ’ was outside Columbam. 
He must have gone to ‘ Minibar ’ on his way to Ceylon or 
to the shrine of St. Thomas. •' Minibar was undoubtedly 
the kingdom of Jaffna. In another place, Marignolli says 
that the second kingdom of Indili is called ‘ Mynibar.’j: 
The king of Jaffna had at the time attained such eminence 
as to have become the overlord of the whole Island of 
Ceylon, and Marignolli was not far wrong in calling it the 
second kingdom in India. 

During the Ramayana period, the capital of the 
Pandyans was at Kavadapuram and there is nothing to 
show that at the time of Arjuna’s visit, which was not 
much later, the capital had been removed to Madura or 
to Manalur. 

A Cera king called Ceramah Peruncorru Utiyan 


« 

Cathay 

, p. 346. 

f 

ibid 

.p.356. 

t 

ibid 

,p.374. 

5 Muzumdar 


pp. 453-454. 
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Geralatan, who lived at the time of the Mahabharata 
war, was praised in verse by his poet-friend, one 
Mudi Naga B/ayar of Murinciyiir, for his munificence 
in feeding both the armies that took part in the battle 
of Kurukshetra.* That this tradition about the Cera 
king feeding the armies in the greater war of the 
Kauravas was current during the early part of the 
Christian era, is proved by an allusion made to it by the 
author of Oilappadikaram.t The poet, Mudi Naga 
Rayar, is said to have flourished about the time of the 
first Tamil Sarigam and to have been a member of it. J 
But, if the Ramayana is correct in saying that the 
capital of the Pandyan kingdom — at the time of the Rama- 
Ravana war— was at Kavadapuram, it ought to have been 
some time after the great deluge in which southern 


* (iQojrr Qu0u> 

(Su&oiW(^‘^uLfir<s:Sf 

QuirsOiM^ih^mstsiu 

ppmjTii)U0)ism'LD0ihQurr0^ sm^Q^fr^tuu 
Qu0(^Qs-it^ i£l(^u^ui (Su&Q!rtufr^Q<ssirQ^Q^friij,'^^ 

Puram, v. 2. 

When the five (Pandavas)* possessing horses with the right 
whorl (on foreheads), fell out with the twice fifty (Kurus) crowned 
with wreaths of tumbai ilowex^ who had dispossessed (the former) of 
their country, and waged war until the latter were killed, you the 
great one fed them (both armies) without the expectation of any 
remuneration, 

QuiTfB pQu(^(^Q^irs>f Qu(rp(^^ ^rr^sretfi^^ 

Q^ft^Quirmpujidir 

Cilap, canto, xxix, Usalvari. 

Cera, the king of the Malaya country, who supplied food without 
request at the war which arose between the five (Pandavas) and the 
twice fifty (Kurus) 

t lya : Ahap : p. 4. 
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Madura, with ifcs first Saiigam, was eugulfed. We can, 
therefore, surmise that the time of the destruction of 
southern Madura gynobronised with the destruction of a 
great portion of Havana’s kingdom, which took place 
somewhere about 2S47 B C. as stated in the Bajavali.* 
If the Kurukshetra war, as is now believed, was later 
than the Rama-Ravapa war, we can safely take Mudi 
Naga Rayar as a member of the second Tamil Sahgam, 
which was at Kavadapuram. If the deluge that destroyed 
Kavadapuram and the forty nine Tamil countries be 
taken as the one which occurred during the time of Kelani 
Tissa in the thii’d century B.O.,t then the error of locat- 
ing the Pandyan capital at Manalur near Madura during 
the Mahabharata period becomes clearly apparent. 

The Mahabharata, which mentions the Pandyans as 
ruling kings, does not call Ohitravahan a Pandyan, On 
the other hand, he is referred to as a Naga king and his 
daughter as a Naga princess. It is said that when the 
Pandavas oelebrated their horse sacrifice, the sacrificial 
horse “ wandering at its leisure, at last arrived within the 
dominions of the ruler of Manipura,” who was Vavra- 
vahan the son of Chitrangadai by Arjuna, and was seized 
and detained by him. When Arjuna offered battle, he 
was mortally wounded by his son and was only saved 
from death by the interference of Ulipi, another of his 
Naga wives, who is referred to as an aunt of the prince 
and a cousin of Ohitraiigadai.J Ulipi was admittedly 

* See supra, p. 9 

t Rajavali, p. 191. 

t Mahab ; P. Aswamedha Parva, sec. Ixsix, p, 192-200. 
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a Naga princess, and it is therefore wrong to suggest 
that Ohitravahan was a Pandyan, 

It is also said that Vavravahan, while fighting 
against Arjuna, “ raised his standard which was decorated 
naost beautifully, and which bore the device of a lion in 
gold ” and that “ his flag decked with gold and resem- 
bling a golden palmyrah on the King’s oar was cut off” by 
Arjuna.* This standard displaying a lion appears, there- 
fore, to have been the one used by the Naga kings of North 
Ceylon long before the advent of Vijaya, and the fact 
that a flag representing a palmyrah tree was used on the 
car of Vavravahan shows that he was a king of North 
Ceylon. The flag of the Pandyas, during the period of 
the third Saiigam (from 200 B.C. to 800 A.D.), and even 
before, as is proved by several allusions in the literature 
of the period, was the fish.t and there is no reason to 
suppose that their flag was at any earlier period either the 
lion or the palmyrah tree. On the contrary, the Standard 
of the Lion, which appears to have been the emblem of 
the Nagas of North Ceylon, continued to be the flag of 
the Ceylon king till the Island was ceded to the British 
in 1815 A. D. 

It would also appear that the portion of the Indian 
Peninsula which is now the southern extremity of it was 
then under the sway of the Naga kings of Manipuram and 
that the poet Viyasa was quite accurate instating that the 
sacrifical horse strayed into the dominions of Vavravahan 
and not into his capital. These Nagas who, in all proba- 


* Mahab: P.. Aswam6dha Parva, see Lxxix, pp. 192 — 200. 
t See supra, p. 10. note * , 
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bility. emigrated from the regions of Bengal and Assam, 
follo'wing the custom of ancient emigrants, called the 
capital of their new dominion in north Ceylon, Manipuram, 
which is still the name of an important town in Assam, 
where the ruins of an ancient city of that name are still 
found. 

The Sinnamamir copper plates, inscribed long after 
the Tamil Mahabharata, and at a time when the people of 
India believed that Arjuna had married a Pandyan 
princess, could not be expected to contain any other 
account. 

If, therefore, it 'is admitted that Manipuram was a 
town in the Jaffna Peninsula, it is not difficult to identify 
it with Kantarodai, as recent excavations have led to the 
discovery of very ancient Indian coins called Puranas in 
that locality.* These coins were in use at a period 
anterior to 500 B.O., and they clearly prove the inter- 
course, commercial and otherwise, that existed between 
North India and Ceylon in that remote period. 

A Naga kingdom was, therefore, existing in Jaffna in 
the fifteenth century B.C,, the period generally allotted 
to the events described in the Mahabharata. And the 
daughter of the Naga king reigning there was handsome 
and accomplished enough to attract a proud Aryan like 
Arjuna, gay Lothario though he was. 


* J,CB.R.A.S. vol. xxvi ; Nagadipa. 



CHAPTER II 

The Kalingas 


Irn pJHB earliest historical records of foreign coloniza- 
tion in Ceylon begin with the advent of V^ijaya 
« and his followers, which according to the Maha- 
vahsa* * * § , was in the sixth century B. C. but, according 
to the Yalpana Vaipava Malai, t in the eighth century 
B. 0. It is also stated in the Mahavaiisa that 
Vijaya ‘landed in the division Tamba-panni of this 
land of Lanka Although there have been 

scholars who have held that Tambapanni was on the 
southern coast of Ceylon — near the mouth of the river 
Kirindi Oya’f and; others who have thought that it was at a 
place called Periature, on the east coast— between Mullai- 
tive and Trincomalie § the consensus of opinion among 
the Sinhalese scholars of the present day is that it was on 
the west coast of Ceylon, near the present town of 
Puttalam. The identification of this landing place has 
been a matter of controversy for a very long time, and 
it is now found necessary to renew the discussion for the 
sake of research into the ancient history of Jaffna. A 


* Mah. chap. vi. 

+ Y.V. M. p. V. 

+ Mah. chap. vi. 
q Parker, p. 245. 

§ De Couto, Dec. V. BL i, chap, v : Journal, C B.R,A,S, vol. 
XX, p. 63, See Ceylon by Sir E. Tennent, vol. i, p. 330, note 2. 
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place on the western coast was fixed on the assumption 
that the town of Tammanna, or Tambapanni Nuvara, 
naturally would have been built by Vijaya dose to his 
landing place; and the site of this ancient city afterwards 
called ‘Tammanna Adaviya,’ was placed by one of the 
Sinhalese poets of the 16th century, the author of Kokila 
Sandesaya, to the north of Munnessaram in his descrip- 
tion of the route from Matara to Jafina.* The late 
Mr. H. Neville has given a description of the 
ruins found in ‘Tammanna Adaviya’ about twelve miles 
north-east of Puttalam and has identified the place 
as the site of the ancient Tammanna Nuvara, T but 
Mr. Parker was equally certain that the site of Euhuna 
Magama, near Tissamaharama Tank, was that of Tam- 
manna Ntivara,! Wherever the town of Tammannd 
Nuvara might have been, there are no certain grounds to 


* “ PempennA kata kuy6m Vijayinduta 

bimdunna laka himikara sepat^ota 
um denn4 saK4 visu nuvara idikota ^ ^ 

Tammanna adaviya d6ka yan nosita 

Kdk. V. 186. 

Tammannft. adaviya— the place where Kuvdni saw, and fell in 
love with Vijaya, and where they built a town and resided after she 
gave to Vijaya the sovereignty of the land (Lanki) look at it and 
flyaway. 

“ Lobada vadii ra bi rnat kattalama 

Sabada paturuv4 dena ranga attalama 
Sabanda bala sita tutu kara nettalama ^ ^ 
nubada pama nova v6da yan Puttalama 

KoL V/18L 

At- Puttalam''please your eyes by looking at the women drunk 
with toddy, please your ears: by listening to their songs and go on 
your journey without delay. 

t Tap. voL i. pp. 42^49 
4 Parker, pp- 17-19. 
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suppose that it •wras built in or near the place where 
Vijaja lauded. Both Mr. Neville and Mr. Parker, as well 
as the others who were in search of Tambapanui, relying 
on the description of the landing of Vi jay a given in the 
Mahavahsa,* were misled by that impression. The Bipa' 
vafiaa, which is supposed to be an earlier work than the 
Mahavaiisa, does not say that Tambapanui Nuvara was 
built by Vijaya at or near the place where he first landed 
in Oeylon.t The theory that Tambapanui was somewhere 
near Puttalam finds such favour nowadays, that, in order 
to meet its needs, it has even been suggested that Vijaya 
must have come not from Lala in Bengal but from Lada. 
Lada was a district on the western coast of India extend- 
ing from Guzerat and the Peninsula of Kathiawar to 
Bombay, seized and populated in Epic times by an 
aryanised tribe called the Yadavas, in the course of their 
migrations from the banks of the Jumna, their home in 
the Vedio period. The imagination of Mr. Neville, led by 
his usual philological extravagances, soared so high, that 
he went hunting for this country of Lala or Lada to the 
banks of the Indus. | 


* Mah. chap, vii, 

t “That crowd of men having gone on board their ship, 
sailing on the sea, were driven away by the violence of the wind, 
and lost their bearings. They came to Lankadipa, where they 
disembarked and went on shore ..... The red coloured 
dust of the ground covered their arms and hands ; hence the name 
of the place was called Tambapanni (copper coloured), Tamba- 
panni was the first town in the most excellent Lankadipa! there 
Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom. 

I Tap, vol: i, pp: 5I-54. 
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Oil the contrary, we have the authority of the Maha- 
vausa itself that the grandmother of Vij ay a was the 
daughter of a Vanga (Bengal) prince by a Kalinga princess. 
The story runs that she eloped with, or was forcibly 
carried away by, one Sinha, probably a robber chief of 
Lala and that she lived with him in that country until 
she gave birth to a sou and daughter. Then, unaccustomed 
as she was to the life of a robber, she found an opportunity 
to escape from this Siiiha and sought refuge in the Vanga 
country with her children. The enraged husband went 
thither and destroyed the crops, laid waste the country and 
harassed the people for having given refuge to his wife 
and children.* Whether Siiiha was a man or even the lion 
of the traditional belief, if he was from Lada the present 
Guzerat, the distance of 700 miles would have been too 
great for him to traverse And it would have been more 
than impossible for a weak woman and her children to 
have undertaken and to have safely accomplished on foot 
the long and perilous journey to Vaiiga through trackless 
forests infested with wild beasts and robbers. 

The story goes on to say that, after giving up the 
kingdom of Vaiiga to his step-father Siiiha Bahu, the 
father of Vijaya returned to- his own land Lala, and there 
founded a city called Sinhapura.t That this Sinhapura 
was not in Lada but in the Kalinga country can be easily 
seen from the numerous later references in the Maha- 
vahsa. 


To take the flimsy hypothesis that Vijaya, on his way 


4 

I 
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to Geylon, touched at Supparaka* and Bharukachchat 

t (identified as Supara and Baroach on the west coast of 

'1- ■ ' , ■ . ■ 

India to the north of Bombay), and to argue that he must 
! have embarked from the Yadava country of Lada, will go 

i more to prove the ignorance of the authors of the Maha- 

j vausa and the Dlpavafisa as regards the ancient geography 

! of India, than to prove that he (Vi jay a) actually sailed 

from the west coast. Supara and Baroach were such 
r well known ports at the time the Mahavahsa and the Dfpa- 

I vausa were written that the authors probably thought of 

I lending some colour to their account of the voyage of Vij aya 

by stating that he touched at those ports on his way. 

In the Tamil Epic Oilappadikaram, composed about 
three centuries earlier than the Mahavaiisa, Siuhapura is 
mentioned twioe.J In the same poem, discussing line 47 
of the preface, Adiyarku hfallar, the commentator who 
lived in the 14th or the 15th century A. D., describes 
Siiihapura as a town in the Kaliuga country, taking as 
his authority a later reference in the same poem. In the 
Manimekalai too, 'Siiihapura is mentioned as a town 
situated in the Kaliuga country.^ 

* Mah. Chap, vi, V. 46. 
f Dlpa. Chap, ix, V. 26. 

I (1) “ SiW'SiraiesiirLjSj^s 

Cilap-Preface, 1, 47. 

Sinhapuia of Sinha fame. 

(2) “ suf.QuiTj^^(S^^ seSma isear^iLdi 

^WLfenrputfiesr^ 

Cilap. Canto xxiii, II, 1 38 and 1 40. 

In Siiihapura of beautiful arable lands with cool water, situated 
in the Kalinga country surroimded by fragrant groves. 

^ BtrSeo^thQuiri^p seShs/siB^^iL^f 
SimBLjirw'’ 

Maui. Canto xxvi, 11. 15 and 17. 

Sinhapura, in the good and faultless country of Kaliuga of 
flowering groves. 

7 
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Kalinga was one of the earliest kingdoms established 
in the Dekkan by Dravidian tribes and long before the 
Aryan push. According to the Vishnu Purana, it was found- 
ed, by Kalinga, one of the putative sons ofBali,* on being 
driven out by Indra and Vishnu from his kingdom on the 
Upper Indus about 2800 B-C. Originally, it covered 
Orissa and a part of Bengal. It is mentioned in the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata as one of the flourishing 
States of the Dekkan, Ahga, Vauga and Kalinga are 
referred to in the later Epic as mlechchat (Dravidian) 
kingdoms. In the great war between the Pandavas and 
the Kurus, the Kalinga king, Srutayu, fought with his two 
sons against the Pandavas and the three were killed by 
Bhima. Its ancient capital was Sri Kakola, corrupted 
to the present Ohicacole. Kalinga is also repeatedly 
mentioned in the Buddhist legends. The remote antiquity 
of Kalinga and its uon-aryan origin in now admitted by 
all historians. 

It is a fact well known to all students of the history 
of Ancient India that the Kalihgas were a people who 
were almost the first among Indian races to cross the 
seas, not only for commercial enterprise but also for the 
sake of conquest and colonization. They founded colonies 
in Ceylon, in far off Java and in the Straits Settlements. 
It was they who established the town of Sihgapura — now 
called Singapore — in the Straits Settlements, and Indians, 
from whatever country they may hail, are still known 
among the Malays as ‘ klihgs,’ a corruption of the term 
‘ Kalihgas 

« Vishnu. P.,p. ^ ^ 

t Mahab. M. 
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An insignificant; town, by name Sinhapura, still exists 
in the Ohioaoole district of G-anjam Zilla in Orissa, and 
in all probability it is the site of the city built by the 
father of Vijaya, bereft now of all its ancient glory 
and importance. General Cunningham supposes that 
Sinhapura, the capital of Sinhabahu the father of Vijaya, 
is the town of that name, situated 115 miles to the west 
of Ganjam, and at one time the capital of Kalinga*. 

There are others who think that Sinhapura is the 
present village of Singur which is a station in the 
Tarakesvar branch of the East Indian Eailway, ten 
miles from Tarakeswara in the district of Hughli. This 
village is in the district of Eada which is the same as 
Lala or Lada.t This identification may be correct, for 
ancient Singur appears to have been of considerable size 
and importance and a flourishing commercial town on 
the old bank of the river Sarasvati. The followers of 
Vijaya were also called Gangetic settlers, and the 
descendants of those who settled in North Ceylon called 
themselves afterwards as of the Gaugakula or Gan- 
gavamsa. 

No further proof is necessary to establish the fact 
that Sinhapura, founded by Vijaya’s father, was a town 
in the ancient Kalinga, and not one in the far off La^a, 
the country of the Yadavas. 

The utter improbability of placing Sinhapura, the 
capital of Sinhabahu, on the banks of the Indus, as sup- 

* Anc. Geo. p. 519. 

t Deg. J. Beng. B.R.AS. New Series, vol. vi, p. 624. 

‘ 35226 
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posed by Mr. Neville, is so obvious that it need not be 
discussed here. 

It is of course not surprising that prince Vijaya, the 
most adventurous of an adventure-loving nation, should 
have embarked with 700 followers, and with an equal 
number of women and children, in search of fresh woods 
and pastures new. If he had sailed from the shores of 
Kaliiiga, where else could he have landed except some- 
where in the northern or eastern coast of Ceylon ? 
On the other hand, those who are aware of the direction 
of the monsoons that blow over the Indian Ocean will 
not be slow to arrive at the conclusion that a vessel 
drifting, as stated in the Mahavahsa from the coast of 
Gruaerat, can never be driven to the coast of Ceylon, but 
must go either to a place on the western coast of India, 
much closer to the place of embarkation, or far to the 
west in the Arabian Sea. The suggestion of De Couto 
that Vijaya landed at Periyature, between Mullaitive and 
Trincomalie, or that of Parker that the mouth of the 
Kirindi Oya was the spot, would be much nearer the 
truth than the popular impression that it was at or near 
Puttalam. 

But, according to a local tradition which still exists, 
and which has been embodied in the Yalpana Vaipava 
Malai, Vijaya landed on the northern coast of Jaffna 
and took up his residence at Kadiramalai.* If, indeed, 
copper coloured earth had anything in common with the 
name Tambapanni, as stated in the Mahavahsa, there 
is no place in Ceylon where copper coloured earth can be 
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found so close to the shore as the north coast of Jaffna. 
It is said that Vijaya, -who was undoubtedly a Hindu, 
built the temple called Tirutambalesvaram in the north 
of Ceylon.* This temple must have been built near the 
present Kirimalai, as there are lands in the vicinity still 
going under the name of *Tirutampalai.’ Tamba is the 
Sanskrit word for copper ; and the Tambapanni of the 
Sinhalese chronicler can therefore quite conceivably be the 
‘Tirutambalesvaram’ mentioned in the Yalpana Vaipava 
Malai. 

This conclusion finds additional proof in the Maha- 
vahsa ; for it is mentioned there that the boats which 
conveyed the women and children among the followers 
of Vijaya touched at Mahiuda dipa and at Nagga dipa 
respectively, where they settled.f Haggadipa, where the 
children are alleged to have landed, is certainly hTicobars, 
the Nakkavaram of the Tamils, which was so called as 
it was populated by naked cannibals. J But there is a 
difference in the reading of the name of the island where 
the women are said to have landed. Geiger thought that 
it was Mahiladipa ; Mudlr ; Wijesinghe and Sri 
Snmaugala read it as Mahindadipa.*!’ If the correct 
reading is Mahisadipa, which is more probable, the place 
can be idAitified. In ancient times, the eastern portion 
of the Jaffna Peninsula was a separate island and was 
known as Brumaimullaitivu, from the name of a plant 
* erumaimullai ’ (prenna serratifolia) which grew abun- 

V. M. p. 3. 

t Mah. chap. vi. 

+ Sanskrit, ‘Nagga,’ = Tamil, ‘Nakka’=Naked. cL ''isds^r 
g&stsrk iBiraUr euri^w'Sea ” Mani. Canto, xvi, 1. 1 5 

Mah.; Maha.: Mah. P.; Mah. Pali. chap, vii. 
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4aiitly there. The name appears to have been later applied 
to the whole of the Jaffna Peninsula*, in the same 
manner as Nagadipa, which was the name of the principal 
island and which was applied not only to the whole 
peninsula but also to a portion of the Vannis. The name 
Erumai-mullai-tivu might have been shortened to Erumai- 
tivu (erumai=buffalo) and ti’anslated to Mahisa dipa in 
Pali. These identifications confirm the fact that all the 
three vessels in which the Kaliiiga emigrants embarked 
navigated down the Bay of Bengal and touched at places 
to which they would naturally have been driven. 

The statement in the Mahavaiisa that all the men 
travelled in one boat, all the women in auother, and all 
the children in a thirdt cannot for a moment be con- 
sidered as connect. It is more than probable that Vijaya 
and his party landed at the abovementioned place (Tiru- 
tampalai),and that another party landed at Erumai-mullai- 
tivu. In all probability, it was these colonists who 
built a city on the north-eastern corner of Jaffna and 
called it Sinhapura, which, in later times, was to become 
famous in the history of Jaffna as Siiigai Nagar. The 
ruins of this city, covered over with sand, can still be seen 
at Vallipuram. * 

The suggestion that the Periature of De Oouto 
referred to Matota (great harbour) coupled with the 
fact that the district in which Matota is situate was in 


* Winslow. See under erQ^etomQpdo'Seo^^eti. 
t Mah. chap, vi, 

+ J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. XX, p. 63, note 4. 
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very early times known as Tamrayarni,* lends credence 
to the theory that the probable landing place of Vijaya 
was Matota and that Tambapanni is only another form 
of Tamravarni. 


According to the Vaipava Malai, Vijaya had his 
permanent residence at Kadiramalai for some time, 
though he was engaged in building and restoring 
temples in different parts of the Island.t His town of 
Tambapanni was built much later, after his marriage 
with Kuveni and after the conquest of the Yakkhas ;| 
and it is not unreasonable to conjecture that he named 
his town, wherever he might have built it, after the name 
of the place where he first landed. It is idle to suppose 
that he met and married Kuveni on the day and at the 
place he first disembarked, or that he defeated the 
Yakkhas, whose stronghold was either at Maiyahgana or 
at Laggala, within a few days of his landing. The Jaffna 
tradition that he landed at some port on the north coast, 
stayed at Kadiramalai, built the temple of Tirutam- 
balesvaram, perhaps as a thank-offering for his safe 
arrival, and then went round Ceylon building new 
temples and repairing those that were in ruins, ^ 
is the more probable one. In the course of these travels 
he must have met and married Kuveni, the Yakkha 
princess, and a £ter his marriage with her the idea of 
overcoming the Yakkhas and possessing the kingdom 
would naturally have occurred to him. 


* See infra, chap, iii, p. 

t: v:Y. 

+ Ibid p. 4 : Mah. chap. vii. 

q Ibid p.3. 
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Tlie description ofViJaya’s arrival in Geylon,— in tFe 
Rajavali — that “while sailing towards the country of Runa 
Rata, in the midst of the sea, they perceived the large 
rock called Sumanakuta Parvata or Adam’s Peak, and 
they concluded among themselves that it was a good 
country for them to reside in, and so they landed at 
the place called Tammannatota in Ceylon”* seems to 
be a confused reference to his travels in South Ceylon 
for the purpose of building the temple of ‘ Santhira- 
Sekaran-koyil at Matthurai ’.t 

It may well be that Mr. Parker’s identification of 
the site of Tambapanni JSTuvara is correct. For, in the 
circumstances, it would have been only natural for 
Vijaya to found his kingdom in the extreme South, as 
remote as possible from the place which gave him refuge 
when he first landed in Ceylon. 

It is also matter for grave doubt whether the proud 
Pandyan of South India would have readily consented to 
give his daughter in marriage to an unknown adven- 
turer. Vijaya had just come to a kingdom over a people 
who were then supposed to be devils and demons. “Prom 
Kanya-Kumari to the Himalaya mountains,” all Indians 
despised “the country of the Rakshasas,” as they 
termed Lanka in contempt.| On the other hand, his 
royal lineage too was a matter of doubt and would not 
have been known. The present town of Madura could 
not have then come into existence, and the * Southern 


* Rajavali., p. 168. 
t Y.V.M..P.3. 
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Madura,’ if the Eajavali is to be believed, had been 
engulfed by the ocean. At that time the Pandyan 
capital must have been Kavadapuram, which was des- 
troyed about the third century B. 0.* If the chronicles 
had stated that au alliance of the nature did take place 
between a Pandyan princess and a scion of a royal 
family that had ruled over Lanka for several centuries 
or even generations, it would have been more credible. 
Besides, there has not been one single instance of a 
similar alliance after Vijaya. It appears that the earliest 
author of the Mahavansa had a motive in dividing the 
men, women and children who accompanied Vijaya into 
three separate boats. It was with the purpose of effecting, 
later, a wholesale marriage alliance in the Pandyan 
country. He, however, forgot to mention that the 700 
male companions of Vijaya refrained from marriage 
until Vijaya abandoned his Yakkha wife and children, 
or that, if they had contracted marriages among the 
yakkhas and the Nagas among whom they settled, they 
too as his true followers abandoned their wives and 
children in imitation of Vijaya. 


Notwithstanding the assertions to the contrary in 
the Sinhalese and the Jaffna chronicles, we are therefore 
led to suggest that the princess who supplanted Kuveni 
in the heart of Vijaya was a Naga princess, either from 
the north or from the west of Ceylon. Similar alliances 
became only too common among the successors of Vijaya. 
We read that about two centuries after his death, the 
capital of the Southern kingdom came under the sway of 



* Vide supra, chap. i, pp. 9 & 10, 
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MaM ¥aga, the brother of Devanampiya Tissa, a prince 
of Naga parentage, and that it remained under the Naga 
princes for several centuries. 

If this tradition of Vijaya’s landing and sojourn in 
the North be true, where was Kadira malai ? It would 
appear that, at the time the ‘Kailaya malai’ was composed, 
the bare tradition that Vijaya had landed at J aff na and 
stayed at ‘ Kadiramalai ’ x'emained, but that the position 
of ‘Kadiramalai’ was altogether forgotten. So the 
pious author had no other alternative but to jump to the 
conclusion that the ‘ Kadiramalai ’ referred to in the 
tradition was no other place than Kataragama, the scene 
of the heroic deeds of his god ‘Kanda Kumara’ alias 
‘ Kartikeya ’.* Kataragama is also known in Tamil as 
‘ Kadiramalai The fact that this ‘ Kadiramalai,’ which 
was not only the residence of Vijaya for a time, but also 
the capital of many kings before and after him, was so 
close to the place where the author composed his poem 



QojuiT^eiuirr^Lfessrn’ QQ]&)rrfLijg<sirmQ<9^m 

^rnrssL^ihu6m- QuirQp0<3s^ w0am 

^fra^jTQjmQpQjiT ^jrtl.Qsn(i^QJ<^’'(^iruum<s<SGiUj 

ojL^dJfnr^ujQDiT 

irm(7^mfrQ60<-Qufrp£jb-;S^^ 

QjfriUii^ sS(SS)irLD'Bso 

K. M. 

Kadirai malai sacred to the carrier of the lance, the husband of 
bow armed veddah maid, the son of SenkMan (Sivan), Kadirgaman, 
the wearer of the wreath of kadamba flowers, Murugan, the nephew 
of Damodaran (Vishnu), the able chief, the leader of the celestial 
forces, the destroyer of the.Asura enemies, Kugan, Kulagan, Kumaran 
who removes the troubles of his devotees — Kadiraimalai where he 
dispenses his grace and where he is worshipped.* 
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was evidently unknown to him. And it would have con- 
tinued to remain obscure for generations to come had it not 
been for the excavations and discoveries of Dr.P.E. Pieris 
at Kantarodai. This little known village has proved to be 
a second Anurhadhapura, in the matter of its ruins of 
historical interest. 

Now, it is a commonplace of history that, when waves 
of conquest or colonization come upon a country, the old 
names of places are translated into the tongue of the 
invaders or settlers. Most of the old names of places 
are thus lost to posterity. So this place which had enjoyed 
the name of ‘Kadiramalai’ for several centuries was transfor- 
med into a Sinhalese village and renamed ‘ Kadiragoda’, 
when the Sinhalese people settled down there ages later, 
(‘malai’ in Tamil and ‘goda’ in Sinhalese are synonymous.) 
The village which was, in the 15th century, known as 
‘Kadiragoda’ when the Sinhalese ‘Nampota’ was written,* 
went through such changes of name as ‘Kandergoda’ and 
* Kandercudde’ during the time of the Portugueset, and 
was known as ‘Kantarodai’ and ‘ 6daikurichchi’ by the 
time the Dutch became supreme in Jaffna. t It follows, 
therefore, that the present Kantarodai was the ancient 
Kadiramalai. It had, no doubt, been the capital of the 
Nagas for several centuries before the advent of Vijaya, 
and it continued for several centuries after to be the seat 
of government of Chiefs, sometimes under the suzerainty 
of some of Vijaya’s successors and sometimes independent- 


* Nampota, p. 3. 

+ Thombo, p. 47. 
I Y.V. M.p.34. 
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ly of suoh suzerainty. The discovery of extensive Buddhis- 
tic archaeological remains and ef large quantities of Indian ^ 

and Roman coins affords ample testimony of its ancient 
greatness* ** 

Seeing that Vijaya was a pious Hindu and an enthu- 
siastic builder of temples, it is quite possible that, after 
building the town of Tammanua nuvara, he inaugurated 
the worship of Kanda Kumara (otherwise known as Velan -f 

or Murugan the heroic god of the Tamils,) at Kataragama 
or Kajaragama, close to his capital. The earliest name of 
this holy shrine which was on the top of a hill and which 
became an object of worship long before the advent of Vijaya, 
must have certainly been the Tamil name Kadiramalai. 

The village, which was below the hill and on the banks 
of the Menik Ganga, was, in Sinhalese times, called Kata- 
ragama, the Pali form of which was Kajaragama. Its 
derivation from Kartigeya grama, as some scholars have 
attempted to derive it, has neither phonetic similarity 
nor linguistic authority. The other Tamil name — Katir- 
kamam— is the literal transformation of the Siiihalese 
name Kataragama and has no connection with the Tamil 
components ‘katir’ (divine glory) and ‘kamam’ (love), a ^ 

resemblance seen through religious fervour only. The 
tradition mentioned in the Talpana Vaipava Malai that 
Vijaya built a temple for ‘Kadirai Andavar’t might 
possibly have referred to the temple at Kataragama, 

The question then arises — why has no mention of 
this portion of the life of Vijaya been made in the 

* N4gadlpa, J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi, 

t y. V. M.p.3. 
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Maliavaiisa, if there was any truth in the tradition abG¥e 
referred to ? But the omission is not at all surprising. At 
the time the Sinhalese monk began to write down the great 
history, such supernatural stories had grown round the 
legend of Vijaya’s advent that his sojourn at Kadira- 
malai was altogether forgotten at Anuradhapura, the 
capital of Vijaya’s successors. It certainly existed in and 
around Kadiramalai itself ; but, as the people then living 
in Jaffna were not on quite the friendliest terms with 
their southern neighbours, there was no opportunity for 
the story to reach the ears of the chroniclers. 

The fact that Vi jay a was the guest of the Naga 
king of Kadiramalai accounts for the peaceful rela- 
tions which existed between those kings and Vijaya 
and his early successors. Although the latter removed 
their capital to Anuradhapura, their sway over the 
whole of Lauka was not always complete and un- 
interrupted. Several principalities arose, a little later, 
in different parts of the Island, and became, at cer- 
tain times, independent of the central power. The 
kingdom of Jaffna too must have become independent or 
feudatory, according to the power wielded by the king at 
Anuradhapura. The Naga kings, however, continued to 
rule at Kadiramalai, for in the second century A.D. we 
find that a Chola king, KilliVaJavan, married the daughter 
of the Naga king of Jaffna.* 

There appears to have been constant communication 
and intercourse between Jaffna and the centre of the 

* Vide supra, chap, i, p. 26 ; Mani, Canto xxiv. II : 27-61, 
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Island. Jambukola (now Sambu turai) was the port of 
disembarkation of the Buddhist emigrants from Magadha 
during the time of Devanampiya Tissa and his succes- 
sors.* A great trunk road seems to have been in 
existence, leading from Jambukola and passing through 
Kantarodai and running parallel to the present central 
road to the northern gate of Anuradhapura.t The remains 
of two stone bridges, one over the Malvatu Oja, and 
the other over the waste weir of Pavarkulam lying 
to the north of Anuradhapura, and two others at 
Olukkulam and over Kallaru, point to the direction taken 
by this ancient trunk road from Anuradhapura to 
Jambukola. The road which passed over these stone 
bridges is still known by the name of ‘ Mawata ’ (the 
high road) to the people of the Vanni, although no traces 
of the road itself now exist. | The following refer- 
euces to Jaffna, as related in the M aha vausa, show in 
what periods the kings of Anuradhapura exercised 
authority enough to enable them to pass unchallenged 
through that district. 

The ambassadors sent by Devanampiya Tissa to king 
Asoka of Magadha embarked at Jambukola and reached 
Pataliputra in 14 days ; and Asoka’s ambassadors, sent 
to Ceylon, landed at Jambukola and reached Anuradha- 
pura in 12 days.^ The minister, Arittha, sent by 
Devanampiya Tissa to the Court of Asoka to escort the 
theri Sanghamitta, and a branch of the great Bo tree 
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under which. Buddha attained Buddhahood, embarked at 
Jambukola Pattaua*. Sahghamitta and the Bo tree 
landed at Janabukola, where Devanampiya Tisea had 
I’epaired earlier for the purpose of receiving them. He 
also built a superb hall called ‘ Samuddhasanna Sala ’ 
near the beach for the reception of the Bo tree. The 
high road from the northern gate of Anuradhapura to 
J ambukol a “ was sprinkled with white sand, decorated 
with every variety of flowers and lined with banners and 
garlands of flowers." “On the tenth day of the month 
of Maggasira, elevating and placing the Bo branch in a 
superb car, this sovereign, who had by enquiry ascertained 
the consecrated places, escorting the monarch of the 
forest, deposited it at the site of the Pacina vihara and 
entertained the priesthood as well as the people with 
their morning meal. There (at the spot visited at 
Buddha’s second advent) the chief thera Mahinda 
narrated, without the slightest omission, to this monarch 
the triumph obtained over the Nagas by the deity gifted 
with the ten powers.”! The site of Pacina vihara and 
the spot visited during Buddha’s second visit ought to 
have been Kantarodai, which was reached by the proces- 
sion at the hour of refection, + as Kantarodai is only 
about four or five milts from the port of Jambukola. 
It is said that the procession reached Anuradhapura on 
the 14th day.*[f 

Of the first eight plants (Bo) raised out of the seed 

* Mah, Chap, xviii. 

t Ibid xix. 

t Ibid . . , : ' 

13 Ibid - I 
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of the tree planted at Anuradhapura, one was planted 
at Jambukola pattana on the spot where the Bo tree was 
deposited on its disembarkation*. The very old Bo 
tree standing by the side of the Paralay Kandaswamy 
temple at Ohnlipnram, about half a mile from the port, 
was perhaps the plant here referred to. 

Devanampiya Tissa “ erected a vihara at the port 
of Jambukola in Nagadipa; likewise the Tissamaha 
vihara and the Pacina vihara.”t The ruins of a dagoba 
and vihara can still be seen close to the port ; and the 
place called Tissa maluva, about a hundred yards opposite 
to the Kandaswamy temple above mentioned, perhaps 
marks the site of Tissamaha vihara. The ancient broad 
road from Jambukola to Tissamaha vihara (the present 
Tissa maluva) is still in existence, but serves no useful 
purpose. 

Pacina vihara was built at Kadiramalai, at the spot 
where the Bo tree procession halted. Mr. Parker, relying 
on the following ancient inscriptions^ found at Nava 
Niravi Malai, Puliaukulam Malai and firupotana kanda, 
argues that Pacina vihara was built by Devanampiya 
Tissa somewhere near those hills and that that was 
the spot made sacred by the second visit of Buddha to 
Nagadipa. The inscriptions are 

1 . Raja naga Jita raja uti jaya abi anuridhi ca raja 
uti ca karapitase una lena catu disasa sagaya agatagata 
na pasu viharaye aparam (i) ta loke ditu yasa tena. 

Abhi Anuridhi the wife (of) king Uttiya (and) 


* Mab. chap. xix. 
f Ibid XX. 
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daughter (of) king Naga, and king Utfciya have caused, 
this cafe to be made for the community of the four 
quarters, present or future at the Pasu vihara, an illus- 
trious famous place in the boundless world. 

2, Gapati tapasa sumana kulasa lene sagasa dine 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa pasu visaraya. 

The cave of the family (of) the ascetic Sumana, the 
householder: given to the community of the four quar- 
ters, present or furture at the Pasu tank,*- 

Prom the above inscriptions, it appears that Uttiya 
the brother and successor of Devanampiya Tissa married 
Abhi Anuridhi, the daughter of his brother Maha Naga, 
that husband and wife had a cave made at Pasu vihara, 
and that an ascetic named Sumana also made a cave 
near Pasu tank. Mr. Parker identifies this Pasu vihara 
as Pdoina vihara built by Devanampiya Tissa, but he 
was unable to make this identification agree with the 
statement in the Mahavansa that the site of the Paeiua 
vihara was within half a day’s journey from Jambukola, 
the port at which the Bo tree was landed.t 

From the time of Devanampiya Tissa to the reign of 
Mahallaka Naga, a period of about 400 years, 
mention of Nagadipa is made in the Mahavaiisa. Not 
even the Tamil conqueror Blara or Elala whose bene- 
ficent rule of 44 years evoked the admiration of 


* Parker, pp. 423 and 425: J.C.B R.A.S. 
In most of these early Cave inscriptions 
wwjfetf which the Tamil word 

meaning ‘a Chief,’* a Lord’ or ‘ a King^’ 

+ Parker, pp. 423 aud 425. 
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a hostile author as that of the Mabavati’a, appears to 
have taheo any special interest as regards the norlhern 
principality. The presumption, therefore, is that in those 
years the northern principality was quite independent 
and quiet. It is said that Elara belonged to the noble 
dynasty of the Chdlas, and some of the mythical legends 
of JuBtice and liberality connected with the ancient 
Chdla kings are also attributed to him. His royal con- 
nection is, however, doubtfid as tradition connects him 
with voyages on the sea. The traditional belief among 
the Tamil sea men that the mention of his name in times 
of distress would bring relief, and songs containing his 
name sung while rowing or tacking confirm the 
tradition.* 

There had been several Tamil invasions and Tamil 
kings had ruled at Anuradhapura; and a large number of 
Tamils who migrated into the island as traders, colonists 
and conqnerers would have remained in Ceylon. In the 
meantime therefore, the fusion of the several races com- 
posed of the Nagas, Yakkbas, Kaliugas and Tamils was 
taking place in the Island. The Yakkhas who were 
given positions of power and trust during the early days 
of the Ealihga kings, t were gradually relegated to the 
lower grades of society, as Naga connections began to 
increase and the high grades of society were composed 
of the Nagas, Kalihgas and TamiH, who by fusion became 
the ruling and the cultivating classes of Ceylon. Vijaya 
himfelf set the example of marrying a Yakkha prin- 

* The chorus of the songs sung by Tamil sea-men ends with 
the words SMo. EMo, Slavali, Slslo- ®’(eeD(?a)nr C?Jo(Ja)Ga)/r 

•f Mah, chap, x., p: 43. 
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cess and then a Tamil or Naga princess and others, 
followers and descendents, would not have been slow to 
make local alliances. It will not therefore be out of 
place to note here some of the rojal alliances mentioned 
in the Mahavaiisa and other chronicles during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The first person in the line of Ceylon kings who went 
under the name of Naga was Maha Naga the brother of 
Devanampiya Tissa. He would not have been called a 
Naga if his parents or his ancestors had not had any Naga 
connections. His genealogy was as foLows: — 


Panduvasa D^va =' Bhadda Kacchdna 


Dighaya 


Girikanda Siva Ummada Citta = Digah Glmani 

, I 

Suvanna Pi,li = Pandukabhaya 
Muta Siva 

1 ___ 

i ~ ■" 1 

DSvtoampiya Tissa Maha Naga 

As the name of Muta Siva’s queen is not mention jd, 
it is more than likely that he was the first to marry a Naga 
princess, and as Kelaniya Tissa, the grandson of her son 
Maha Naga, later became the King of Kalyani, she must 
have been a princess of that district. From that time 
Naga connections became rather common until they cul- 
minated in the marriage of Gajabahu whose suocessors 
on the throne became altogether Nagas. How the Naga 
strain in the blood of the Ceylon kings began to appear 
in Maha Naga and continued to grow stronger from time 
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' t,0 ,timo Bntil the dynasty became altogether Naga^ e^ 
seen from the following table-”, 

'■ ,■ ( 1 ) ■. . 

Muta Siva 

married a Naga princess ? 


D6v4naiBpiya Tissa Maha Naga — Anula 

Abi Anuridhi 
Yattala Tissa = 


Uttiya 


a daughter 


Gothabya 


■ i . . 

Tissa of Kalyani (Kelaniya) 
= a Naga princess 


Kdkavanna Tissa = Vibdra D4vi 


Siva 


j 1 Raja Abaya of Giri Nuvara 

Duttha Gdmani Saddha Tissa == S6ma Ddvi 


Tullata 

Ndga 


Lajji Kballata Naga VattaGdmani Wada-ma-Ndga 


Tissa 


Anu' 


Soma Ddvi of Menik Danaw 

! 

Tissa ' : 


; Maba Ndga ■ ' Cora Ndga = Amid 
Maha Culika (the infamous <|ueen) 


Tissa 


Kdlakanni Tissa 


Bhdtika Abaya 


Mahaddthika Mahd Ndga 


Amanda Gdmani 

I 


Kanijdm Tissa 


Cdla Abaya 


1 Ila Naga=Mahd Mato 

Sfvali 1 


Ganda Mukha Siva ' " ' YasaMlaka- 

■ — ■ Damila Ddvi Tissa, 


tH£ KALINGA^ 

2 . 

Lambakanna Vasabha 

== Meit4 ■ 3ubba ' Maballaka Naga 
^ ( ' Porter king | 


6 § 


Vankanasika Tissa = Mahdmatta 


Bhatika Tissa Kanitba 
Tissa 

Gajabdhu I = a daughter 


Ciila Naga 


Kudda Ndga = female Siri Naga 

! ■■■ " 1 

Subha D6va 


Abhaya N^ga 


Lamba Kannas 


(3) 


Voharaka Tissa — daughter 
Siri Naga 
Vijaya. 


Sangha Tissa Siri Sangha Bodhi Gothabaya 


Jettha Tissa 


Mah^ S6na 


Siri Maghavanna Jettha Tissa 

Buddha Dasa 


Upatissa II 


Maha Nama= a Tamil 


Sothi S6na Sangha ~ Jantu. 

Maha Naga’s great grandson Kakavanna Tissa 
married Vihara Dt vi the daughter of Tissa, the Naga king 
of Kalyani She was the mother of Duttha Gamani otie 


Maha. chap. xxii. 
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of Ceylon’s greatest kings. We are told on the autkority 
of Siruvavilla Vistara .that Siva Maharaja of Kalyani, 
supposed to be the son of Tissa who was with his king- 
dom engulfed by the sea, and a brother of Vihara 
Devi who was married to Kakavanna Tissa of Magama, 
had a nephew called Raja Abhaya. Kakavanna Tissa 
married him to his niece Soma Divi and established him 
in the principality of Giri Nuvara near Trinoomalie. She 
had a son called Vada-ma-Naga, a sure indication of the 
Naga origin of his parents (Northern Branch). The 
latter is supposed to have reigned at Manik Dan aw or 
Ma-Naga Danaw near Lenadora. Prom his son Tissa 
sprang the Mayura Vamsa of later times.* 

The late Mr. H. Neville thought that the chandaia 
woman with whom Sali Kumaraya, the son of Duttha 
gamani, contracted his morganatic marriage, as related 
in the Mahavansa.t was really not a chindala bat a 
daughter of Vada-ma. Naga, and that the mesalliance 
was not of caste but only of class or rank. | If it was true, 
it is rather surprising that Duttha gamani who married 
a goivansa lady, the mother of Sali Kumaraya, should 
have considered the marriage of his son to a lady of 
higher rank than his own mother, a mesalliance. 

Dut|iha gamani’s younger brother Saddha Tissa had 

* Tap., vol. i, p. 40. 

The names of Abhaya Raji, Vada-mi>-N\ga and Tissa appear 
in Muller’s inscriptions Nos. 30, 34 and 94 found at Galgomua, 
Embulamba and Galkulam respectively. 

+ Mah. chap, xxxiii. 

I Tap., vol. i, p, 40. 
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a son called KalL ta Naga,* and his brother Vatta 
gamani had a son called M-iha Naga who afterwards 
earned the name of Cora Naga, on account of the life of a 
maj auder he led before became to the throne.t By the 
opposition he displayed toivards Buddhism, in destroying 
several Buddhist temples, he pro/ed himself to be a Hindu 
and therefore connected with the northern Nagas. 

Bhatika Abhaya had a brother called Mahadathiya 
Maha Naga who ascended the throne in 9 A. D. | These 
names ending in Naga clearly testify to the fact that one 
of their parents was a Naga or that in any case they were 
descendants of Nagas. Any donbt that may exist regard- 
ing the truth of the Naga connections of these kings 
will be dispelled by a view of the statue of Vatta gamani 
in the rock temple at Dambulla, The holes in his ear 
lobes and the ornaments, similar toThe hood of a cobra, 
worn in them, are sure signs of his Naga birth. Gold 
ornaments resembling the hood of a cobra called ‘Naga- 
padam’ were till very recent times worn by the women of 
Jaffna on their ears. Similar ornaments are still worn 
by the Tamil and Chetty women on the west coast of 
Ceylon. 

Amanda gamani (21-30 A. D ) had a nephew called 
Ila Naga who, when deposed by the Lambakannas (so 
called on account of the heavy ear ornaments they wore) 


* Mab,, chap, xxxiii. 

t::;- , 
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who were his attoTid ants, fled to the Tamil country by 
the way of Mahatittt a for the purpose of obtaining the 
help of the Tamils.* It is also said that Vasabha who 
succeeded Subha, the king who was once a gate porter, 
was a Lambakanna youth resident in the North, t It is 
therefore evident that the Lambakannas who were the 
attendants of Ila Naga and who deposed him were either 
Nagas or mixed Tamils .a^d Nagas from Nagadipa and 
became his attendants on account of his Naga connec- 
tions, So we need not be surprised to read that the 
wife of Canda Mukha Siva (42-52 A D.) the son of Ila 
Naga (38-44 A.D ) was a Tamil lady named Damila devi,| 
and that Vasabha’s son Vahkinasika Tissa (110-113 A.D.) 
married Mabamatta the daughter of the porter king 
Subha,*lf Vasabha was a Lambakanna youth resident in 
the north of the Island (Jaffna) before he took up 
service under his malernal uncle who was the chief of the 
troops at Anuradhapura § The term Lambakanna 
applied to him designates that the Naga princes of Jaffna 
had already mixed with the Tamils. 

I Vahka-n^sika Tissa’s son Grajabahaka Gamani or 
Gajabahu (113- 35 A.D ) who was invited by the Cera 
king Seijguttuvan to be present at the inauguration of 


* Mah. chap, xxxv. 

+ Ibid 

Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
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the temple ibuilt by him for the worship of Kanuakai,* 
and who introduced her worship into Ceylon under the 
name of Pattini Deviyo, married a Naga princess from 
Jaffna. From the fact that Vijaya discarded his first 
wife Kuveni and the absence of any marriage of the 
Kalinga kings with the royal house of the Yakkhas, it is 
apparent that they preferred the Nagas of the North for 
the perpetuation of their royal lineage. 


When Gajabahu went to conquer the Oholas, he is 
said to have marched to Jaffna and thence proceeded to 
*Soli Ea|:a.’ He brought back double the number of 
captives taken in his father’s time, “ the foot ornaments 
of Pattiny Dewey, the arms of the four gods and the 


* su.eii(gl^evisie!Osa aiueuir(g 

isireires^Qej^eSiii&r , 
euis^QsekQp eusariaSearr 
^/fCd^sst iSuffQui^ QpQ^B^Qpsrh^iTeo^** 

Cilap., canto xxx, 11, 160, 162-- 164. 

When king Gajabahu of Lank4, surrounded by the sea, worsihp- 
ped (Kaniiakai,) and prayed to her to appear and grant his prayei" at 
the sacrifice performed on that day, there rose a voice saying fbat 
his prayer was granted. 

^L^i0(^^6dmeia^s ‘ stusu/ri^Q^tj^utresr 
sBiriLuisQ QsmlL^QfiiV ^pk^nrfk(^ 

Qmm ^ij^^Sijs^semQJuS(^(SjQsrrir um^eSLprrsQs/n^ u6k(ip&s>pQaj<^uu 
€U(Sfrwu6(iQu0@u^ L9^ifituir€S'bsinLj(^L^iru9p^»^[ 

Cilap., Uraiperukatturai, 3. 

Hearing of this, (i.e., prosperity of other countries by ' the 
inauguration of the worship of Kannakai) Gajabdhu, the king of 


sea-girt Lanka first erected altars for the performance of daily 
sacrifice to the goddess and then built temples and carried on 
festivals in her honour, with processions along the streets of his city, 
OB Mondays in the month of Adi (July- August), under the belief 
ihat she would dispel all ills and grant all prayers.. Consequently 
seasonable rains fell and the land became pmsperc^ 
and abundant harvest* — • « ■ “ ’ .4, - f v , ''' 
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patra Dawtoo of Biidhu which had been taken away 
during the time of the former king”* Thist account of 
the Elaj ivali confirms the statement in the Cilappadi- 
karam that Gajabahu introduced the worship of Kannakai 
or Pattiui d'vi to Ceylon.t The arms of the gods and 
the ‘patra Dawtoo” were no doubt spoils of victory, but 
the foot ornaments of Pattini devi were brought for the 
fir 4 time, for the purpose of worship, after his friendly 
visit to the Court of the Cera king who invited him on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the temple to Kannakai. 
There is no ground to suppose that the foot ornaments 
of Pattini devi were taken away by the Cliola king, during 
the time of Gajabahu’s father, as there is no evidence of 
the iutroduotiou of the worship diiring the time of any 
of the earlier kings. The anklet and not an image 
is still the only emblem which is worshipped in many a 
Kannakai temple in the Island. 

A colossal statue of a king is said to have been 
standing opposite to the temple of Kannakai at Augana- 
maikadavai (angana'==a goddess) near Kantarodai and 
broken by an elephant about a century ago. The feet 
and head of such a statue were found by Dr. P. E Pieris 
in the premises of the temple and are now placed in the 
Jafifna museum. This statue was perhaps that of 
Gajabahu who after consecrating the temple for the 
worship of Kannakai placed his statue in front of it. The 
reign of Gajabahu is dealt with very shortly in the 
Mahavaiisa, a fact which is surprising with regard to the 
great number of inscriptions he has left. 

• Rajavali, p. 231. 

: t Vide supra p. 73, note : p. 29, notes, , 
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On the death of Gajabahu, he was succeeded by his 
father-in-law Mahallaka Naga (1S5-141 l.D.}. By this 
time the kings of Anuradhapura had by all'ances with the 
Nagas, Tamils and others become mixed and bo 
degenerate, that the Nagas of the North became power- 
ful and began to assert their authority. Malta llaka Naga, 
unlike his predecessors, took some interest in the land of 
his birth and built the vihara callled Salipabbata in the 
isle of Nagadipa in addition to those he built in other 
parts of Ceylon.* 

According to the Bajavali, Gajabahu’s son Bhatri' 
Tissa Baja (141-165 A.D.), the next king, caused ihe Pal- 
upala dagoba to be built at the root of the tree Kiripalu- 
gaha and made offering to the same.t Kiripalugaha is 
the same as the rajayatana tree which Indra held as a 
parasol over Buddha when he made his visit to Nagadipa, 
and which he planted there.? This dagoba was there- 
fore built at Nagadipa by Bhatri Tissa. The Naga 
kings who succeeded M^hallaka Naga took similar 
interest in Jaffna thereby showing their connection 
with that land. 


Ksnitta Tissa, (165-193 A.D) the stcond son Of 
Mahallaka Naga, who succeeded Bhatika Tissa repaired 
the edifice constructed over the cetiya at Nagadipa*If 
His son Oula Naga, after him his brother Kudda Naga, 
and after him h s brother-in-law Siri Naga and then the 


* Mah., chap, xxxv, 
t Rajavali, p. 232 
1 Mah chap. 1. 
f Ibid, chap, xxxvi. 
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latter’s son Voharaka Tissa reigned in succession.* 
During the reign of Voharaka Tissa, his minister Muka 
Naga built a well round Tissa vihara in Nagadipajt and 
the king himself gave “constant maintenance to the 
temple of Model Patiny and caused walls to be built 
round the temples called Magadiva Tuna and Tissamaha 
vihara.’*t 

Voharaka Tissa’s brother Abhaya Naga (287-245 
A, D.), on his criminal intimacy with the brother’s queen 
being detected, dreading his brother’s resentment, fled 
with his confidential attendants to Bhallatittha and there 
embarked on board a vessel for the opposite coast. This 
Bhallatittha may perhaps be identified as the present 
Valvettiturai on the northern coast of JaSna. He 
returned with a large force of Tamils, defeated his 
brother and reigned for eight years. He was succeeded 
by his brother’s sou Sri Naga (246-247 A. D.) after whom 
his son Vijaya reigned for one year’ 

Vijaya was killed by three men of the Lambakanna 
race named Sanghatissa, Saiighabodhi and Gothabhaya § 
who, though described in the Mahavansa, as residents of 
Mahiyaugana, were evidently persons connected with the 
people of the Northern kingdom. They reigned one after 
the other. 


* Mak chap, xxxvi. 
+ Ibid 

t Rajarat. p. 60. 

IT Mah. chap- xxxvi. 
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Sanghatissa I (248 — 252 A. D.) was in the habit “ of 
visiting the island of Pacina attended by the women of 
the palace and his ministers for the purpose of eating 
iambus. The inhabitants of that island unable to bear 
the burden of these royal progres'ies, infused poison into 
the jainbus intended for the Raja, (and placed them) 
among the rest of the fruit. Having eaten those jambus, 
he died at that very place.”* * * § The isle of Pacina must 
have been Nagadipa where the Pacina vihara was built 
by Davanampiya Ti8sa.t 

Gothakabaya the minister of Siri Saiighabodhi who 
succeeded Sanghatissa I, turned traitor, fled to the ‘North’ 
and marched back, with an army from there, against the 
city. Safighabodhi fled on his approach and he S''ized the 
kingdom and reigned for 13 years (254 — 26/ A. D.){ 

There is a story connected with the flight of Siri 
Saiigha Bodhi which exactly resembles that of the Tamil 
Chief Kumanan of Mudiram or Kudirai Malai described 
in poems 158—165 of Purananuru.§ The liberal and muni- 
ficent nature of either in offering to take off his head, on 
which a prize was placed, for the purpose of rewarding 
a friend, seldom finds a parallel in history. On account 
of the greatness exhibited by this selfles spirit, the later 
kings of Ceylon took ‘Siri Saiigha Bodhi’ as one of their 
alternate throne names. As the poet Perum Citranar 
who sang the praises of Kumanan lived during the time 
of Atiyaman NedumaEi Anji of Takaddr who was praised 


• Mah. Chap, xxxvi. 

+ Ibid. chap. xx. 

I Idid. chap, xxxvi. 

§ See supra. Chap : i. p. 25. 
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by OavaiyAr and Paranar,* * * § as Ouvaiyar was sent on an 
embassy by Neduman Anji to the Court of Toudaiman 
]J.am Tirayan of Kancipuratu, t and as Paranar sang 
the praises of Geran SehguttuvanJ who invited Gaja 
Bahu of Ceylon to his Court, if Kutnanan must have 
lived about the middle of the second century A. D., at 
least a century earlier than Siri Saugha Bodbi. Kumanan 
and Siri Saugha Bodhi, therfore, could not have been 
one and the same person ; and it is clear that Siri Sangha 
Bodhi emulated the conduct of the Chieftain of Kudirai- 
malai. 

The King Maha Sena who was the younger son of 
Gothabhaya of the Lambakanna dynasty, was a follower 
of the Wytulya heresy § which was but ah intfoduction 
of the worship of the Hindu gods and of Hindu rites into 
Buddhism, and became very popular after the 12th 
century A, D. That these Lambakannas were also Nagas 
can be seen from an inscription found at Kararabagala 
near Koggala, nine miles from the Ambalantota Rest 
House near Hambantota, in which Maha Sena is called 
Naga Maha Sena Maharaja. j| 

The Nagas had so successfully established themselves 
on the South and East by founding principalitii s at Maha- 
gama, Giri Nuvara (Kottiyar) and Ldnadora, that at the 


* Puram, 99 

I IbidL 95 

+ Padir ; 5th pattu 
IT Cilap. canto XXX, 1, 160 

§ Mah. chap xxxvii 

II Muller, 21a, p. 31 
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time Ptolemy wrote his geography (about 150 A.B.) the 
people of South Ot-ylon were called Nageiroi (Nagas) and 
those of the Bast Nagadiboi (Nagas). He also mentioned 
two towns, one Nakadouba to the north of Hambantota 
and the other Nagadiba near Trincomalie. The existence 
of a village called Naimana (nai=naga), two miles to the 
north of Ma'-ara, with the tradition that there was an 
ancient Naga templeatthelocality,and of aroyal city called 
Mapapatuna (now called Makavitta) in the vicinity, clearly 
shows that the Nagas once occupied even the extreme 
South of the Island. Naimana was perhaps the town 
called Mahauagakula mentioned, in the Mahavansa, as the 
place where the Sinhalese princes sought I’efuge during 
the Choi a invasion. 

To sum up, therefore, the Kalihga dynasty of Vijaya 
and the mixed Kalihga — Naga line that followed it disap- 
peared with Yasalalaka Tissa in 60 A.D. Several sons of 
this family, however, though bereft of royal power, lived 
in different parts of the island, and, if the Mahavansa is 
to be believed, some of their descendants were from time 
to time called upon to assume the reins of Grovernment like 
“ Cincinnatus,” straight from the plough. A purely Naga 
dynasty started with Mahallaka Naga in 135 A.D., and 
continued till the murder of Vijaya in 248 A.D. Then 
the Lambakannas, a mixed Tamil and Naga dynasty began 
with Sahga Tissa in 248 A.D., and continued till the 
murder of Sotthi Sma by his sister in 484 A.D, 
Dhatus 'na, a scion of the old Kalihga dynasty came to 
power in 643 A.D, 

Thus in spite of the reticence of the Mahavansa, very 
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orobably mtentional, it mil be dearly sem that for a 
thoaBaad yeara after the adveat of Vijaya, the pr.no.pal.ty 
fa I North eristeduudistorbed, while the central power 
at Annradhapnra paeeed throngh several '^a JS J- 

nasties and several storms of conqnest, F.rst by mere 
alliance, and then by acqniring control over the.r ne.gh- 
boars, the kings of the North saw to it that they had no 
LTs "es to contend with, and hence their oontin- 

ual reign for such a long period. 


CHAPTER in 

Foreign Trade and Intercourse 


In pJHB proverbial wealth of ‘ Ormns and of Ind’ and 
that of the ‘utmost Indian isle Taprobane’ hadj 
from the remote past, so excited the cupidity of 
merchants and mariners, that they byaved the dangers of 
the deep, even in their little vessels, and sailed to the 
‘ gorgeous East ’ in search of her ‘ barbaric pearl and 
gold.’ In the shallow waters of North Ceylon, they 
found safe anchorage and protection from the winds and 
storms of the Arabian Sea, and of the Bay of Bengal, 
during the monsoons; and this meeting place developed, 
in course of time, into the emporium of the East. From 
its central position in the Indian Ocean, and its contiguity 
to the Indian Peninsula, Ceylon possessed advantages ^ 
an emporium of trade unequalled by any other bpuntry in 
the East. While Indian ports offered their own p'roducli 
and received the goods of other countries, the mart's in 
North Ceylon not only supplied their own goods aria 
received foreign merchandise, but also served as a centre, 
for the distribution of trade between the far East and 
the far West, In the words of Cosmap Tndicp-pleiistey, 
an Egyptian monk who lived in the early part of ttfe 
sixth century A D., “ Sieledeba (Ceylon) being thus 
placed in the middle as it were of India, received goo’ds 
from all nations and again distributed them, thus beoom- 
rng a great emporium. * 


V !■: 


• Tennent, vol. i, p. 570 (quotation fromCo^ma*)*’ 
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The location of this anoient erDporinm has been 
discussed by eminent scholars, on several occasiona, with 
no satisfaclory result. Bertolacci and Pridham thought 
that it was somewhere in the North-western coast Sir 
Emerson Tennent located it at Pt. de Gralle ; Valentyn 
and Col. Yule, though not satisfied with previons identi- 
fications, were yetnn»ble to suggest anything new. Mr. 
H. Neville, of more recent years, surmised that it was 
hloae to Kalpitiya. , An attempt therefore, made with 
some degree of certainiy, will not be without j isti- 

fication. 

In remote antiquity, the coasting trade from one half 
of Asia to the other half must have passed by the deep 
passages across the i dam’s Bridge or by the Straits of 
Mannar, and consequently, a great port must have risen 
on the North-west coast of Ceylon, Bertolacci, an officer 
of the Ceylcn Owil Service, who served in the island for 
about 16 years, in his book on Ceylon written in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, was of opinion that the 
Ltrepbt of the’ early. Ceylon trade. Western as well as 
Eastern, was confined to the Northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Mannar * The existence of the extensive rnins at 
Mat Ota and of the celebrated Giant’s Tank close to it. are 
indubitable signs of an immense population well advanced 
in agriculture. This tank is apparently the most ancient 
work extant in Ceylon, so ancient that it is not mentioned 
as having been built by any of the kings who reigned 
in Ceylon after Vijaya. The Giant’s Tank must, there- 
fore, have been the work of the remotest times, constructed 
probably by the ancient Nagas, who were the people 

Bertol, latra p. lU 
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then living in that part of Ceylon.* It was the earliest 
attraction to the traders of Phoenicia, Egypt and Arabia, 
and an in^ex of the early civilization and the prosperity 
of these people. 

The proof of this prosperity is the existence of a 
large number of mins along the western coast, com- 
mencing from Munnessaram in Chilaw, a temple men- 
tioned in the Ramayana as one, at which Rama worshipped 
during his invasion of Lanka, and extending nori hward 
through the districts of Pattalam, Ponparipu (golden 
plains), Nanattan, Musali, Matota, V.dattaltlvu, Pallava- 
raayankattu, Puuakari, Kalmunai, and J iff na. The dilapi- 
dated temples at Munnissaram, tJdappu, Karativu, Kailar, 
Matota and Arasapuram clearly prove that the people 
were Hindus. The temple at Kailar, miles from 
Marichchikatti whose tottering ruins were being guarded 
by a solitary brahman priest, even so late as the time when 
J. Haffuer, the Datchtnia, travelled on foot from Jaffna 
to Colombo, t says Pridham, though dilapidated was once 
so famous, that the priests who of&ciated in it were allowed 


* See Infra, chap : pp ; 1 5-24, 

+ A fable regarding this te nple, heard from the lips of the offi- 
ciating brahman and related by J. Haffner in his “Travels on foot 
through the island of Ceylon,” clearly illustrates the N iga origin pf 
this temple. He says that a chieftain was attacked on this spot by a 
joyal serpent of dreadful size, whe.-i he prayed to a goddess who 
immediately appeared in the form of a beautiful woman, ani pluck- 
ing a hair from her flowing locks and transforming it into a sword 
cut off the head of the serpent and vanished. In gratitude, the. 
Chieftain caused this temple to be erected on the spot, which was 
even then annually visited by pilgrinos: from all pmts of the island. 



many important privileges, incmumg a moiety uj. LUBpeair 
oysters fished on the banka of Kondachchi.* Near Kudirai 
Malai (Horse mountain), one of the most interesting 
places regarding the antiquities of Ceylon, stands ta© site 
of a Royal residence, once occupied by an Amazon prin- 
cess called Alii Arasany, whose amour with Arjuna, one of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata, forms the subject of a 
popular drama in the Tamil districts. 

The ancient names of some of this chain of ruined 
towns are Tammanna Nagaram, Tavirikia Nagaram, Aca 
Nagaram, Kudirai Malai, Mantai^ (Matota), Arasapuram 
and Kadira malai. In addition to stone pillars, carved and 
uncarved, bricks and tiles, large quantities of beads, 
bangles and other ornaments of vari-coloured glass are 
found mixed udththe soil, in almost all these ruins. Of 
these, Mantai and Kadiramalai (Kantarodai) are the most 
important. Mantai is a hill of piled up ruins. This 
interesting spot which would probably have yielded suffi- 
cient evidence of the trade relations that existed in an- 
cient times between the East and the West, was altogether 
neglected by the Archaeological Department. Instead 
of being conserved for careful investigation, it was sold 
by Government to the Nattucottiai Chetties who in their 
search for the site of the ancient temple of Tiruketisvaram 
have committed such acts of vandalism, that the possi- 
bilities of a scientific investigation hereafter are reduced 
to a minimum. As for Kadiramalai, archaeological 
research is no longer possible as the entire area, which 
contains the ruins, has passed into the hands of private 


• Pridbam. vol: Ui 



* The beads etc. were inspected by Professor Flinders Petrie at 
Dr. A- Nell’s request.The professor, is certain that they are Egyptian 
df the Ptoleinaic prarioditand came by way of trade between i^gypt 
end Ceylon: '''■ - ' ' ' " 


proprietors. Large quantities of beads of various kinds, 
and fragments of necklaces of different shapes and sizes, 
made of glass and coral, cornelian and agate, jade and 
alumina, with holes perforated for stringing together, had 
been found here,* Ancient coins, both Eoman and Indian, 
have also been picked lip. These finds have almost all 
been confined to the Western portion of tl e village, which 
should represent the residential quarters of royalty 
while temples and sacred buildings seem to have been 
placed more towards the Bast. The coins and beads 
picked up in such large quantities, point to the length of 
time the city must have served, as the capital of a king-“ 
dom, and as the centre of a large population, floating and 
permanent, attracted to the place by foreign trade. 

Before the use of the compass was known, when 
mariners could not safely venture far out to sea, but were 
forced to bug the coast, the ships sailing from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel Coast had no other alternative but to 
pass via Dauushkoti or through the Straits of Mannar, 
as it was impracticable to go round the South of the 
Island of Ceylon, without undue precariousuess and delay, 
caused by the annual monsoons. Even now, when navi- 
gation is much improved, the Jaffna vessels, which ply 
between Ceylon and the Coromandel Coast, effect only one 
voyage in the year and wait for the other monsoon for 
their return home. If, therefore, in former times, the 
navigators found it difficult to go round Ceylon, without 
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wasting the greater part of the year in the needless 
Tcnture, it is but right to suppose that they would hare 
resorted to the Straits of Mannar and the Jaffna Lagoon. 
At first, when the vessels were small and extremely light, 
and the Straits, which later became gradually silted up, 
were navigable for such vessels, mirinera would have 
passed through these seas to the Coast of Ooroinandel 
but afterwards, when larger vessels of heavier tonnage 
came into use, the emporium en route at Matota and 
Jaffna would have become a necessity. The mercham,s too, 
who hailed from Arabia, Persia and the Malabar Coast, 
would h ive preferred to dispose of their goods at these 
depots, and to return home laden with the produce of Ceylon 
and of the Coromandal, at the change of the monsoon. 
Numberless establishments would have, therefore, arisen at 
Matota and Jaffna, to serve the requirements of this active 
cosmopolitan commerce. It must have been this flourish- 
ing trade, which made a powerful and popular State grow 
and expand in sc unproductive and uncongenial a^part of 
the Island as Matota, as it must have been the decline of 
that trade which made them aband )n the town to its 
present state of barrenness and desolation. 

The Phoenicians, the Arabs, the Ethiopians, the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romms from the West, the 
Chinese, the Javanese and the Burmese from the East, 
not to speak of the nations of India, vied with each 
other at various times to monopolise' the trade of North 
Ceylon. , 

Casie Chetty, in his ‘History of Jaffua,’ says “Thire 
can be no doubt, the commercial intercourse of the Greeks 
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and the Romans with Oeylon was confined to the North- 
ern and North ■Western parts.*’* The people of the 
Coromandel Coast had, from time immemorial, intimate 
commercial intercourse with the parts of North Ceylon. 
Many came and settled down at these ports, carrying on 
a brisk trade, and forming connectijns with families of the 
same ca-te as themselves, as is still the case at point 
Pedro and Valvettytnrai. 

It is on record that about a thousand years before 
the Christian era, the fleets of King Solomon, piloted by 
the adrenfurons and experienced seamen of Phoenicia, 
called at the sea ports of South India and Ceylon, in 
search of materials for the building of the great temple 
of Jerusalem, and carried away gold, algum trees and 
prt'cious stones from Cphir. The King’s ships also went 
to Tarslush and “every three years once came the ships 
of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and 
peacocks.”t 

Ophir has been snpposed to be identical with Tar- 
shish, and it has been conjectured, not without reason, 
that Ophir was the country of which Tarshish was 
the sea-port, I The site of Tarshish has been 
identified by Sir Emerson Tennent as Point De 
Galle in the South of Ceylon,^ and Ophir, 
by Cunningham, as Sauvira in the Western coast of 



* Casie : J. C. B. R, A. S vol ; i. 1847-1848 p : 77, note, 
f Bible R. I Kings, cbap;«c, v : 22; II Chronicles, chap ; xx, v: 


21 . 

t Tap: vol ; ii, p : 10. 

IT Tennent* Vol i i, p t 554* H<>te«I ! vtfl, ii*’p i. 102* 
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India.* If the port of Tarshish was in Ceylon, and not 
on the Western" Coast of India, it was certainly not Galle, 
but a place on the Noi'th-Western, coast; of Ceylon. Ophir, 
it was suggested, is'’ derived from the Greek word 
“ Ophis”— meaning a serpent — and ’’the word* for serpent 
in Hebrev/,' was also supposed to be ’the samet It was 
therefore thought that Ophir designated the country of the 
Nagas, but the latter was not located at all. If the 
derivation was correct, Ophir was certainly no other than 
the norlheim part of Ceylon, which was, several centuries 
before hiitorical times, populated by the Nagas, but the 
derivation is not correct. Although the Greek word 
"Ophis” means a serpent, yet the Hebrew words for 
serpent “ Niichash ” or “ Saraph ” have no phonetic simi- 
larity to Ophir. As it was the Hebrews and not the 
Greeks who called the place Ophir, to resort to the Greek 
term “ Ophis ” for elucidation would be an error. 

We venture to suggest, however, that Ophir was the 
country of the “6viy%r,” a tribe, of Nagas who lived in 
and around M4atai (Matota), as; will be seen from CirU- 
pauarrupadai, a Tamil Sauga work referred to earlier. $ 
The^ phonetic similarity between Ophir and 6viyar is 
certainly striking ; and Ophir must have been borrowed 
in the same manner, as the Hebrew words for ivory, apes, 
aghil and peacocks — ibha, kapi, ahalim and tukeyim 
respectively, which are identical with their Tamil names 


* Coins, p; 4. 

+ Tap; vol: ii, p: 10. 

I See infra, chap: i, p; .13, note: Qrapilin, 1: 122. 
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ipam, kapi, agiiil and tokai * The Hebrew mari- 
ners, no doubt, borrowed the names from the Tamil 
inhabitants of the port, from which they obtained them. 
In the same manner, the Greeks carried away rice, ginger 
and cinnamon with their names oryza, gingiber, and 
karpion which are identical with their Tamil names 
arisi, inchiver and karuva,t perhaps from the same 
port. These Tamil names could have been obtained only 
from the ports in South India or North Ceylon as Tamil 
was spoken neither in Galie nor in Sauvira. 

If Ophir was really the country of the Oviyar, and there 
s no reason why it should not be, the port can be identified 
as Mantai (Matota) which was also known as Tiruket- 
isvaram whence, perhaps the corrupted form Tarahish. 
Tiruketisvaram means the holy shrine of fsvara (Siva) 
worshipped by Ketu, the noble serpent (cauda draconis) 
of mythology, thus proving that the shrine was built 
and worshipped by the Nagas from very early times. 
Ivory, apes, aghil and peacocks could have been easily 
obtained on the coast of Matota, and peacocks were 
abundant in the islands of the Jaffna Sea, even so late as 
the time of Baldeus, J and were exterminated by the 
Dutch who found them a table delicacy, 

The Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon^ is the earli- 


* Tamils, chap- iii, p; 31. , ' ; , 

t Ibid. > , /. 

. I a. Baldeus, chap : xlvi. • . , ,, 

b. “In Pungardiva, there was an abundance of deer; db^, 
" buffaloes and pea-fowl". Ribeyro. chap r xxv. 

IT Tennent, voir i> pr 571. , 

12 ' 
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est record regarding a kin gdom in the north of Ceylon. He is 
alleged to have lived before the Trojan war, and is said to 
have been aconiemporary ofSemirarais. Acccordingtohina, 

« four Kinss govern the Island (Ceylon) all subordinate 
to the paramount sovereign, to whom they pay as tribute 
cassia, ivory, gems and pearls, for the king has gold in 
greatest abundance.” After describing the kings ruling 
in the South, he continues, “ the third rules the region 
towards the north which produces pearls. He has made 
a great rampart on the isthmus to control the passage of 
the barbarians from the opposite coast for they used to 
xnalce incursions in great numbers. This account con* 
firms the fact that the North of Ceylon was under its own 
ting and that the fortified town “on the isthmus to 
control the passage of the barbarians” was Matota. 
This Phoenician histoi-y, however, is supposed to be a 
spurious one as the description of Ceylon is more hke the 
conditions that prevailed during the fourth or fifth century 
A. D. than about the 5ih Century B. C.* 

The trade along the coast of India and Ceylon, 
several centuries before the Christian era, remained in 
the hands of the Arabs and was long and jealously guarded 
by them against the encroachments of other nations, by 
the sedulous dissemination of fabulous and blood-curdling 
stories of the dangers of navigation. The baobab trees 
which form a special feature in the landscape of Mannar 
and Mantai, perhaps the tree-totems of these early 
Arabs, testify to the truth not only of their ancient settle- 
ments in those parts but also* of their animistic worship. 


• Tennent, vol : i, p: 71 
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One Hippalus, a seaman in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudias, objeryiag the steady prevalence of the mon- 
soons, discovered the shorter route across the Indian 
ocean to the shores of India and Geylon. Since then the 
trade with the West attained extensive proportions, and 
the knowledge of Ceylon which, in the times of the earlier 
writers like Megasthenes and Strabo was very meagre, 
increased to such an extent as 'to produce the comparati- 
vely full descriptions of Pliny, written within 50 years of 
the discovery of Hippalus.* 

About 50 A.D., when Claudius was Emperor of 
Rome, a ship in which the freedman of -Annius Plocamus 
was sent to collect the revenues of Arabia, was caught by 
the monsoon and carried to Hippuros, a point which is 
still known by its Tamil equivalent Kudiraimalai, and 
which was at the time a land mark of Ceylon for those 
who navigated the Arabian seas. Here, the mariners 
were kindly received by the people and taken before their 
Ring, who treated them hospitably, and, on hearing from 
them of the greatness and inagniBcence of Rome, wished 
to make an alliance with the Roman Emperor. He sent 
an embassy consisting of four persons, the chief of whom 
was one named Riohia, to the Court of Cladius.t 
That the mariners easily found their bearings and knew 
tbeir way back home is a fair indication of the previous 
intercourse which existed between that port and the Red 
Sea. Although the ship touched a point near Kudirai- 
malai, it would have beeu easy thence to reach the then 


* Tennent, vol: i, p : 555- 
1 Pliny, lib; vi, chap; xxiv, 
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chief port of Manfcai (Matojia) or Jaffna* The sailors would 
not have taken an embassy, nor would the members of the 
embassy have entimsbed themselves to the ship, unless they 
were assured of the way home. From these envoys Pliny 
learnt that, “ There were five hundred towns in the island, 
of which the chief was Palaesimunda the residence of the 
King with a population of two hundred thousand souls.” 
They also spoke of “ a lake called Megisba of vast mag- 
nitude giving rise to two rivers, one flowing by the 
capital and the other northwards towards the continent 
of India.” They also described the coral which abounds 
in the Gulf of Mannar.* Oasie Ohetty in his early 
history of Jaffna, conjectured that Palaesimunda was 
Jaffna Patam and that Eaehia, the ambassador who went 
to the Court of Claudios, was a Tamil “ Arachchiar ” sent 
by the king of Jaffna, similar to the one (Sellappoo 
Aratchy) sent later by Bhuvan 'ka Bahu vi, to the Court 
of lasbon.t and not a Rajah as fancied by Sir Emerson 
Tennentjf quite apart from the inherent improbability 
of a King embarking on an embassy to so distant a 
country. 

The anonymous author of the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea seems to have gone on his travels within a 


* Pliny, lib : vi, Chap. xxvi. 

+ a. Casie : J. C. B. R. A. S.. vol. i, 1847--1848, p. 78, note, 
b. It is stated that the King of Cotta caused a figure of bis grand- 
son, who was later known as Don Juan Dharmapala, to be made 
of gold, and sent the same by one Sellappo Arachchi to be delivered 
to the king of Portugal. The golden image was with great pomp 
crowned by the King at Lisbon. Riljavali, p. 286 . 

c, Almanac, p. 261. 

I Tennent, vol. i, p. 556. 
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few years of Pliny’s death,* for his knowledge of Ceylon, 
except that of the Northern portion appears to have been 
very faint, but when Ptolemy compiled his great work 
about 160 A.D., the correct and minute details of Ceylon, 
as given by him, are clear indications of the extensive 
information that have been gained by the traders of his 
period To understand clearly the meaning of the state- 
ments made by Ptolemy, it will be better to quote in full 
the several passages, as given in the translation of his 
work, so far as it relates to the northern portion of 
Ceylon, with which alone we are, at present, concerned. 


* The date of. the Periplus has been determined recently byn 
J. Kennedy. 
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8, The descriptive outline of the rest of the island is 
as follows :■ — 


Cape Galiba 

Ion. 124® 

lat. 11= SO' 

Margana, a town .... 

12S®30' 

10° 20' 

logana, a town 

123 = 20' 

8= 50' 

Anarismoundou, a 



cape 

122 = 

7= 45' 

Mouth of the river 



Ganges 

129= 

7= 20' 

The source of the 



river 

127° 

7° 15' 

Spatana Haven 

129° 

8 = 

Nagadiba or Naga- 



diva, a town 

129° 

o 

CO 

o 

O 

Pati Bay 

128° 80' 

9= 30' 

Anoubingara, a town. 

128=20' 

9= 40' 

Modouttou, a mart .... 

128= 

11= 20' 

Mouth of the river 



Phasis 

127 = 

11=20' 

The sources of the 



river 

126= 

8= 

Talacory (or Aakote), 



a mart 

126= 20' 

11= 20' 

after which the North 

cape,” 



Then follows a description of the mountains, the rirers, the 
people, the inland towns and the islands. Of the people 
are mentioned the Nagadiboi as living in the East and 
the Nageiroi on the South. 
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Of the inland towns, Poudouke at 124" 3° 40’ 

and Nakadouba 128° 30’ on the line 

and of the islands, Nagadiba 185° 8° SO’ 

are mentioned. 

Again he says in Book : I, Chap : 13: — 

“ Beyond the cape called Cory where the Kolkhic 
Gulf terminates, the Argaric Gulf begins and 
the distance thence to the city of Konroula 
which is situate to the north-east of Cory 
is 3400 Stadia. The distance right across, 
may, therefore, be estimated at about 2030 stadia 
since we have to deduct a thiid because of the 
navigation having followed the curvature of the 
Gulf, and have also to make allowance for irre- 
gularities in the leugth of the courses run. If 
now we further reduce this amount by a third, 
because the sailing, though subject to interrup- 
tion was taken as continuous there remain 850 
stadia determining the position of Kouroula as 
situated north-east from Cory.” 

In Bk: vii. Chap. I, are described the towns in 
Damurike. 

“Sect. 11. Land of Pandion. 

In the Orgalic Gulf, Cape Cory called also 
Kalligikon- 
Argeirou, a town, 

Salour, a mart. 

12. Country of the Batoi. 

Nikama, tlm metropolis.^^ . . V >. 
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Thelkeir. 

Kouroiila, a town. 

13 In Paralia specially so called : the country 
of Toringoi. 

Month of the rivei’ Khaberos- 
Kbaberis, an emporium, 

Sabouras, an emporium. 

Before discu?sing the identification of the places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, it will be advantageous here to 
quote the description found in the Periplus of the Bryth- 
rean sea, as it will be of great assistance in such identifi- 
cation. 

After giving a description of the roadsteads on the 
western coast of India, it proceeds as follows: 

After Bakari occurs the mountain called 
Pyrrhos (or the Red) towards the South near 
another district of the country called Paralia 
(where the pearl fisheries are which belong to 
King Pandion) and a city of the name of 
Kolbhoi. In this tract the first place met with 
' ' is called Balita, which haSia good harbour and 

a village on its shore. Next to this is another 
place called Komar, where is the cape of the 

same name and a haven From Komari 

(towards the South) the country extends as far 
as Kolkhoi, where the fishing for pearls is carried 

on Condemned criminals are employed in this 

service. King Pandion is the owner of the 
fishery.. To Kolkhoi succeeds another coast 
lying along a gulf having a district in the 



tortoise sbell 
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interior bearing the name Argalou. In this 
single place are obtained the pearls collected near 
the island of Epiodorus. From it are exported 
the mnslins called Ebargareitides ” 

“Among the marts and anchorages along this 
shore to which merchants from Damurike and 
the north resort, the most conspicuons are 
Kamara and Podouke and Sopatma which occur 
in the order in which we have named them. In 
these marts are found those native vessels for 
coasting voyages which trade as far as Damu- 
rike, and another kind called “sangara” made 
by fastening together large vessels formed each 
of single timber and also others called “ Kolon- 
diophonta’^ which are of great bulk and employ- 
ed for voyages to Khruse and the Ganges. These 
marts import all the commodities which reach 
Damurike for commercial purposes, absorbing 
likewise nearly every species of goods brought 
from Egypt, and most descriptions of all the 
goods exported fi’om Damurike and disposed of 
on this coast of India. Near the region which 
succeeds, where the course of the voyage now 
leads to the East there lies out in the open sea 
and stretching towards the West the island now 
called Palaisimoundon, but by the .ancients 
Taprobane. To cross over to the Northern side 
of it takes a day. In the south part it gradually 
stretches towards the west till it nearly reaches 
the opposite coast of Azania. It produces pearl, 
precious (transparent) stones, ' muslinB. nn^ 
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As Ptolemy was not a traveller and as he never 
visited this Island nor the other places mentioned in his 
work, but obtained all his information from merchants, 
strict accuracy of details, in the modern sense, could not 
be expected ia bis description of the sea-coast, not only 
of India but also of Ceylon, the latter of which would 
have presented to him great difficulties of comprehension, 
on account of the several i.4ands between which navigation 
had to be accomplished, and of the many turns and twists 
due to the sinuous nature of the coast. As his ambition 
was to give a geographical description of the places m 
terms of longitudes and latitudes, he pos^lbly constructed 
a map in acco. dance with the fragmentary hearsay 
material in his possession, marked the places on it, and 
then proceeded to draw the latitudes and longitudes before 
giving a description of the places themselves in his book. 
Although his latitudes and longitudes are not quite 
correct, yet to have drawn a map comparatively so free 
from errors as he did, borders on the marvellous. Even 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century did not give as 
correct a W of as Ptolemy did in the second 

century A.D. 

A map of the coast lines of South India and of North 
Ceylon reconstructed ftom geographical information 
supplied by’ Ptolemy is appended. From it a very fair 
knowledge of the conception of Ptolemy can be obtained. 
Accord ng to him, the Jaffna Peninsula which was then 
an Island, was considered to be on the coast of India and 
t}ie Island of Nagadipa by which n irne it was then kuown 
|ras placed very far to the east in the Bay of Bengal, 
^Ke Elephant Pass Lagoon was mad© into ^ broad sea. 



Map of South India and North (^ylon According ta*Ptolemy* 
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thus proving that the mariners from the west never 
visited the ports on the northern coast of the peninsula, 
but used the lagoon as the great roadway to enter the 
Bay of Bengal. Ptolemy's mistakes are certainly 
excusable. The names of place'^, though not their posi- 
tions, may be taken as correct, and they should be 
identified with reference to the course of navitrati m or by 
comparison wii-h the description given in the Periplus. 

Tie several writers,* who attempted to identify and 
locate the places mentioned by the Greek authors, were 
not sure of the course taken by the early western naviga- 
tors, and had the advantage neither of local knowledge, 
nor of the assistance afforded by recent archaeological 
discoveries. They have, therefore, identified some of the 
towns situated in North Ceylon as towns in South India, 
under the supposition that, when those early navigators 
passed Cape Comorin, they hugged the Indian coast till 
they reached Coromandel; whereas the mariners aciually 
crossed over to Ceylon and sailed through the Elephant 
Pass Lagoon to ihe B ly of Bengal, and then northward 
to the Cjromandel Coast. That is how the existence of 
the river Phasis, as they called ‘ Kanagaray an- Aru’ the 
only river in Ceylon which fljws northwards, could have 
come to their knowledge. 

What the unknown author of the Periplus knew of 
Ceylon was even more limited. After makmg a passing 
mention of Ceylon he goes on to say that “it (Ceylon) 
gradually stretches towards the west till it nearly ret.ches 


• Vincent. Bishop Caldwell, Me Crindle, Tennent and others. 
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the opposite coast of Azania,” which is Africa, thereby 
showing that he had at no time circum-navigated Geylon. 
Mr. Casie Chetty was therefore noffar wrong when he 
said that the commercial intercourse of the Greeks and of 
the Eomans was confined to the Northern kingdom.* 

Komar, Kolkhoi and Salour have been correctly 
identified; Komar, as Cape Comorin, and the other two as 
Korkai and Saliyur.t the celebrated towns in South 

* See Supra, p; 87 note.* 

t (a) iirQ3m(Tui3p Qssrrp&siss Qarttonm ’’ 

Cimpan%l:62 

The King of Korkai* which is bounded by the waves of the sea* 

(b) " (oifisr-oBT Q^trmrBa 

^0<Sfs)L^tu eSlQ^aQpuiS^ 

aSI(i^(^QafRs 

siLOsireh-t^a 

mpQsfrpma, 

Mad:. Kdn: 11: 133-138 

'W ' 

The good (town of) Korkai deserving of praise in being 
considered by the great as a place of pre-eminence* in which are 
the coast hamlets ol toddy drinking people who fish shining chanks 
and pearls of ripe age. (As Korkai is said to have been boun-* 
ded by the sea, and to have contained the residences of pearl and 
chank fishers, it must have been in the second century A. D. a sea*' 
coast town, although it is now several miles inland.) 

(c) L/6wr//?a9a)/fi7(^ Qurri^s 
sQiiarrQ&}/iQ ses>irQajr 
QfBfjSitQsfnj^ iSlioiDaaSeia^QujQp 
^msSesiatuQpira Qp^ijsu 
QutTmweSiB^sS(i^uu<Ai^ 
isiTL^inr 

miTi^ajp Ou0 fs/roj/rcu 
wmip(^p^tu Lo'^Ljmtraj^ 

^eoipQppfSuj ^isffistQj^diSsoap 

Qpmirsu,p 06 soru,«j^a 
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India referred to in Tamil poems of the third Saagam; 
Korkai was the headquarters of the Pandyan to carry 
on the pearl fisheries belonging to his kingdom, and the 
Periplus offers the interesting piece of information “that 
they are worked by condemned criminals.” Korkai was 
also the residence of the Pandyan sub-king. 


The Cape Cory of Ptolemy has also been properly 
identified as Koti or Dhannshkoti in the Island of 
Ramesvaram, but his north Cape “Boreion Akron” 
lying opposite to it cannot be the one on the North Coast 
of the Jaffna Peninsula. It must have been at Talai- 
mannar, where the railway line now ends.* The author 
actually took that as the northern point of Ceylon, and 
thought that the coasts proceeding South and North 
from Mannar did really project westward and eastward 
respectively. 


Ptolemy appears to have thought that Siraondou was 
the old name of Ceylon, but according to the Periplus, 
Ceylon was then known as Palaisimoundon, whereas, 
according to the informants of Pliny, it was the name of 
the chief town and royal residence “with a population of 
two hundred thousand souls.” Many a learned writer 
has attempted to elucidate this name, some taking it as a 


Saliyiir, into whose deep harbour of cool waters, come merchant ves- 
sels, ploughing through the rolling billows, with sails unfurled, drums 
sounding and flags flying from the masts, and full of success reach 
the shore for the country to enjoy the profitable merchandise Men 
therein that the town, surrounded by the crowd of ships unloading 
goods, appears like a mountain top covered with dark clouds. 

♦ Mr. H. W. Codrington CCS. was the first to |nak<;t^^ 

iiddnti£icatio]i,; ; • r . ■ ■ ^ ' , • • ^ ■" ‘ ’ ' '' 
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Pali or Sanskrit' word’^ and m others One 
time Oeyloii was' really ' called Srmondoii:^ word 

obviously represented the Tamil name Palaisilainanda- 
lam/' Ceylon was known to the ancient Tamils as Ilaia ani 
^Ilamandalam;' and it has continued to be so knowa to the 
present day, B"rom ‘ Ila.in’ came ‘’Silam/ ‘ Sihalam/ and 
‘ Siahalam/f and ii’om Bilam came *Zeilon’ of the Portu- 
guese, ‘Ceilan' and ^ Srilan ' of the Dutch and '’ Ceylon ' of 
the English, The island was also known as * Heladi?a* 
or * Heludiva’ as Elu was the language of the inhabitants, 


a. Vincent, the translator of the Periplus, quoting from ano- 
ther writer, says that Palaisimoundon represented Parashii Manda- 
1am, Parashri being the Indian Bacchus whom the king worshipped! 

k On Palaesimondou, Piidhamhas the following note— ** the 
Palaesimundi oppidum of the ancients thought by some to have 
been situate in the Jaffna peninsula, but its precise situation remains 
to be determi led. Ic is described by the Rachia (the ambassador to 
the Court of Claudius) as being the principal city, and having a 
capacious harbour, which would almost induce one to look for it on 
the north-west coast of Ceylon. The theory of Forbes who traces 
its etymology to the Sinhalese words Jjalocia — lower, and manihala-- 
province (in waich case it may be it eeiy rendered ‘lowlands,) in 
abuslon to the general division oi the Kandyan districts into Udacia 
and Palacia, upper and lower, is very ingenious and even suggestive 
but can it legitimately be made to extend to a Malabar Province?** 

Pridham, voL ii, p. 51 L 

c. “Palai*'Simundu, Lessen conjectures to be derived from the 
Sanskrit PaU^Simanta, ‘the head of the ^acred law/ from Ceylon 
having become the great centre of Buddhist faith/* 

Tennent, vol. i, p, 549. note* 

d. A contributor to the Indian Antiquary thinks that the 
original of Palaesimundou wqls P^trasamudra which was the island of 
Sinhala (Ceylon), according to the commentator of ihe Artba Sasira 
of Kautilya, as the gems from Ceylon were called parammudfa* 

Ind, Ant, voL xlviii, pp, 195—196. 
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and it probably rect^ived the name flam from the same 
source. From ‘ Heladiva’ came ‘'SihHladiva,’ perhaps short- 
ened from ‘Sri Heladiya* and henoe ‘ Sielediba’ and ‘ Ciele- 
diba ’ of the medieval writers From ‘ Si'lam dipa ’ came 
‘ Serendib’ of the Arabs The name ‘Salilce’ for the island 
and ‘ Salai ’ for the people, as stated by Ptolemy, must 
have been corruptions of Silam. 

When the Greek traders came to Ceylon, they heard, 
perhaps, from the lips of the Tamils who preponderated 
at the sea-ports, that the Island which was formerly 
cahed *'la Mandalam ’ or ‘ Sila Mandalam’ or Palaya Sila 
Mandalam (oalnya in Tamil means old) was also called 
‘ Tamraparni,’ and therefore they wrote that the Island’s 
former name was Palai Si nrondou dropping the syllable 
‘ la” in sila and that the name then in use was Taprobane, 
The name Taprobane was mentioned by the Greek writers 
and in one of the Asoka edicts. One3ic'’ates who lived 
about 400 years before Ptolemy was the first to men‘ion 
it. Two centuries only had then passed after the advent 
of Vijaya and his followers, and the Pali name Tamba- 
panni, if its derivation as stated in the Mahavatisa be 
true, would not have then come into use, and even if it 
did, it, coirld not have possibly become so current, con- 
siderina: the fixity of Indian habits and grooves of thought,* 
as to have been in common use at the ports where the 
Tamils were predominant. It is more probable therefore 
that the name was borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Tamil Tamraparni. Tamraparni of which the Pali form 
was Tambapanni had nothing to do with the 'copper 
coloured sand and the palms of the original Kalinga 
Immigrants — a fanciful derivation of the author of the 
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MahavaHsa*— -but was aname given to Ceylon by the Tamil 
immigrants from the Tinnevelly district, through which 
runs the river called to this day Tamrapaini. The 
North-western coast of Ceylon being opposite to the 
mouth of that river, the name would have readily sug- 
gested itself to those early immigrants. 

If we take the earlier statement in the Mahavatisa 
that Vijnya ‘‘lauded in the division of Tambapanni of the 
land of Lanka, as a proof that that part of Ceylon where 
he landed was then known as TamraparniJ and that the 
earlier Greek traders used to call at a port there and 
applied that name to the whole island of Ceylon, then 
ihe correctness of the statement made in the Periplus, 
that Ceylon was then called ‘ Palaisimoundon, but by the 
ancients Taprobane,” will become apparent, iks Pliny was 
the first to make mention of the name Palaisimunda, 
Taprobane was certainly the more ancient name. Chana- 
kya, the author of the Arthasastra written in the 4th 
century B.C., mentions two varieties of pearls called 
*P4ndya Kavadaka’ and * Tam-avarnika.’^ The former 
must have been pearls fished on the Indian coast, when 
Kavadapuram was the capital of the Pandyan country, 
and the latter tho^e fished off the coast of Ceylon. This 
confirms the theory that one of Ceylon’s earliest names 
was Tamraparni — so early that it was even so known 



* Mah. chap : vii. 


t Ibid vi. 

t Tamraparni being originally a South Indian name, it is quite 
possible that this appellation Was bestowed on the country long pre- 
vious to Vijaya’s landing. 

‘f i^rtha. p. S6. , 
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before Kavadapuram "was destroyed by an inundation of 
the sea. As the name Tamraparni or Taprobane is nov\r 
lost and the name I’jamandalam still exists, the correct 
rendering would be as stated in the Periplus and not as 
stated by Ptolemy, the prefix ‘pal ai’ being wrongly 
applied. It is, however, curious that the wrong prefix 
‘palai’ should have been applied to Simoundou instead of 
to Taprobane by the two persons Pliny and the unknown 
author of the Periplus. Is it in imitation of Megasthenes 
who called the people of Ceylon Palaigonoi* which is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Palai Nagoi (palaya Nagar- 
ancient Nagas, or lla Nagar — Nagas of flam)? 

The derivations given by the Sinhalese chronicler to 
Tambapanni and Sihhalam t * are fanciful, and not 
probable. The people of Ceylon came to be called 
Sinhalese not because they were the descendants of the 
lion, but because they populated the land called flam, 
Silam, Sihalam or Sihhalam. The story of a lion living 
with a princess was too wild a piece of romance even for 
the sixth or the seventh century B. C. Legends of this 
nature belong to a nauch earlier age, and the fact that 
Vijaya’s grandfather was known as Sihha made it easy 
for the author of the Mahavahsa to make up a fanciful 
derivation for the word Sihhalam. As for Tambapanni 
tamba is copper and panni may also mean the palm of the 
hand, and imagination supplied the connection between 
the two. 

The phonetic similarity tempts one to conjecture 
that Palaisi moundou was a corruption of Pisasu mundal 

* InA Ant. vol. vi. p. 122. 

, f Mab., chap, vii, " r . ; 

14 
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(devil’s point), wHcli is a promontory in Pallavarayan- 
kattn. This promontory would have been prominently 
brought to the notice of the early mariners, and they 
would not have been slow to apply that name to the chief 
town, to the river on which it was situate, and lastly to 
the island itself. There are several promontories on the 
west coast called by the Tamil name Mundal, and Ptolemy 
himself mentions one of the name of Anarismoundou. 

The lakeMegisba of vast magnitude referred to by 

Pliny must have been the Giant’s tank (Tamil-Maha vavi) 
and the two rivers rising from it, one flowing by the 
capital and the other towards the continent of India, must 
have been the Palavi, the waste weir of Giant’s tank 
which flowed by the side of Matota, and the Kanagarayan 
Aru which is still flowing northward. The Greeks 
called the latter “the river Phasis” perhaps finding 
certain points of similarity with the river of that name 
flowing through the district of Colchis and falling into 
the Black Sea. The envoys who went to the Court of 
Claudius must have been under the impression Aat the 
river had its source in the Giant’s tank. 

The island of Bpiodorus is probably the island of 
Mannar as there is no other island near which pearl 
oysters are fished in this region. The extensive trade m 
pearls, which existed in the first century A.D., can be 
easily seen from a quotation from Pliny. He says “ Our 
ladies glory in having pearls suspended from their fingers, 
or two or three of them dangling from their ears, delighted 
even with the rattling of the pearls as they knock against 
each other ; and now at the present day the poor classes 
are even affecting them as people are in the habit of 
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saying that a pearl worn by a woman in public is as good 
as a lictor walking before her. Nay even more than this 
they put them on their feet and that not only on the laces 
of their sandals but all over the shoes ; it is not enough to 
wear pearls but they must tread upon them and walk with 
under foot as well.”* 

The district of Paralia is wrongly located by both 
Ptolemy and the author of the Periplus, The former calls 
it the country of the Toringoi (Teluhgar or Cholahgar— - 
Cholas) and places it about the mouth of the river Kaveri, 
and the towns mentioned by him as being situate in that 
district are also Choi a towns. The latter locates it at the 
southern most portion of the Indian Peninsula, although 
somewhat more correctly he places it near the pearl 
fisheries, 

“ Arkali ” is a Tamil word meaning * the resounding 
Sea’ and therefore applied to ‘the Oceam’t ‘Parakali 
or parahkali from the root ‘para’ meaning ‘to spread’, ‘to 
extend’ or ‘to be diffused’, representing ‘ the broad sea,’ 
is the opposite term of ‘arkali,’ and therefore applied to 
‘ the shallow sea.’ These names appear to have been ap- 
plied to the lands adjoining these seas also. Ptolemy 
calls the sea to the north of Ramesvaram ‘Orgalic Gulf’ 

*, Pliny, chap, ix, 54. 

t a> “ ’* 

Tiruv., Kuyilpattu, v: 2. 

Ceylon surrounded by the resounding sea. 

b. “ Ga/rtoffsar,’ , , > 

,i ■ : Puram. v! 9l,by Ouvaiyar. 

The (Cera) kii^ Adih^n whose drum is the resounding sea. , 
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undoubtedly the Tamil word ‘arkali’, and also the country 
on the Indian coast adjoining it, whereas the country on 
the opposite coast is called ‘Argalou’ by the author of 
the Periplus. 

The portion of the mainland of Ceylon extending 
from Aripu to Punakari was in ancient times called 
‘ParankalF and afterwards corru.pted to ‘Pertinkali. 
The district of Vidattaltivu was called Pringally during 
the early years of the British rule, * the district of Mato- 
ta was called Peringally by Baldeust, and that portion 
of the mainland lying opposite to- the Island of Mannar is 
still called Peruhkalipattu. Pringally, Peringaly and 
Perunkali are but variations of Paraiikali or Parakali 
and Paralia mentioned by Ptolemy and in the Periplus 
must therefore represent this district. 

Sect: 12, Chap: 1 of Bk: vii of Ptolemy should there- 
fore read: — 

12. In Paralia, specially so called the country 
of the Batoi 


• “In 1810 the district of Pringally or as it is commonly called 
the district of Werteltivu and the port of Werteltivu were separated 
from the Mannar Collectorate and attached to that of the Wanni. 

Wanni, M.L.R., vol. >» P* 28. 

t “ Mantote begins to the north of the Salt river, near the 
village of Pringally extending to the south along the sea shore as far 
as the river Aripouture.’* 

Baldeus, chap, xliv, p. 709. 

[There is evidently a mistake in this sentence, as the words 
Mantote ’ and ‘ Pringally ’ should be transposed.] 
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Nikama— the metropolis 
Thelkeir 

^ — a town, 

and in sec: 13, the words ‘Paralia specially so called’ 
ought to be deleted, and it should read: — 

13. In the country of Toringoi 

Mouth of the river Kaberos 
Eaberis, an emporium 
Sabouras, an emporium, 

B-atoi is the Greek term for Vedar (huntsmen) who must 
have resided in the interior. The Moudouttoi and the 
Nagadiboi would have been in fact the people residing in 
this district, but Ptolemy locates them elsewhere and calls 
the people living in this locality Galiboi. 

It was this district of Paralia, which contained the 
marts and anchorages along the shore, to which the 
merchants from Damurike and the north resorted. It is 
wrong to conclude that the words ‘this shore’, in the 
sentence ‘among the marts and anchorages along this 
shore to which the merchants from Damurike and the 
north resort,’ found in the Periplus are intended to mean 
the Indian coast. Damurike represents Tamilakam 
tke Tamil country in South India, and if the 
marts were in the Indian coast, Damurike need not be 
separately mentioned. By ‘north’ is meant the country 
near the mouth of the Ganges. The term ‘Chryse’ is the 
equivalent of gold in Greek and appears to refer to 
Suvarna Bhumi in Sanskrit. It has been identified with 
the Malay Peninsula. ‘This shore’ is further described 
as ‘another coast lying along a gulf having a district’ in 
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wEichi pearls are to be collected near tbe island of 
Epiodorna. W. H. Scbofi the latest translator of the 
Periplus renders the passage which refers to this district 

as follows: — 

“Beyond Colchi there follows another district called 
the Coast Country, which lies on a bay, and has a region 
inland calledUrgaru, At this place, and nowhere else 
are bought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts; 
and from' there are exported muslins, those oaBed 
Argaritio,” and identifies Argaru withUyaiyur the ancient 
capital of Cholamandalam. The improbability of Schoff’s 
identification of Argaru withUraiyur will be clear, when 
it is known that Uraiydr was not a district but a town, 
and the Chola capital, about the second half of the^firat 
century A.D., was Kaveripumpattinam and not Uraiyur. 
To the north of Korkai, there were no towns on the Indian 
coast connected with the pearl fisheries, whereas there 
we some on the Ceylon coast. If the language of the 
above passage is construed to mean the coast opposite 
to that of India, the location of the district of Argalou or 
Argaru from which pearls were collected and muslins 
exported will be apparent. The word which Schoff 
translated to ‘Argaritic’ was perhaps neither ‘Aegabitides’ 
as read by him, nor ‘Ebabgabmidbs’ as tal^en by Mac 
Crindle, but Mabgabitidbs as supposed by Vincent. * For 
the trade along this shore, the most inportant ports were 
Kamara, Podouke and Sopatma which must be sought for 
on the coast of Ceylon and not of India. It w ould be 

one of the translators of the Periplus says in a note 
that the reading of this passage by Salmasius was sindones 
margaritidea-muslins sprinkled with pearls. 
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more correct to say that they were in the i district of 
Paralia or Pernnkali. 

Sopatma is no doubt Sopattinam which in Tamil 
means ‘a fortified town.’*' Therefore the Eyil pattinam 
of Cirnpanarrnpadai and the Sopatma or Sdpattinam of 
the Peripliis stand identified with Mantai or Matota, which 
was a fortified town on the North-western coast of Ceylon. 
Bites of Roman buildings, once the residences of Roman 
merchants, in addition to Roman coins and articles 
of foreign trade have been found here.t Mamiilanar, 


^ The Tamil word c6 ((2’^yr) means a fortification. 

cf: Q^frsS^ ^(T^<SS)LJD 

Ninmani, v; 2* 

The man who destroyed the strength of the fortification. 

t De Couto in his History of Ceylon says; — “ And in addi- 
tion to all these proofs we find today in Ceilao vestiges of Roman 
buildings, which shows that they formerly had communication with 
that island. And we may even say more, that in it were found the 
same coins that this freedman (Annius Plocamus) took, when Joao 
de Mello de Sao Payo was Captain of Manar in Ceilao, in the year 
our Lord 1574 or 1575 (mistake for 1585), in excavating some 
buildings that stand on the other side in the territories that they call 
Mantota, where even today there appear here and there very large 
ruins of Roman masonry work; and whilst some workmen were 
engaged in taking out stone, they came upon the lowest part of a 
piece of foundation, and on turning it over they found an iron chain 
of such strange fashion that there was not in the whole of India a 
craftsman who y/ould undertake to make another like it.*’ 

Couto, Dec. v, Bk. i, chap. vii. 
J.C.B.R.A.S., voL XX, p. 83. 

Pridham commenting on the above passage says; — “I confess 
I do not see why we should limit ourselves to such a course (that 
the coins found were brought there by Annius Plocamus) when we 
know that both Roman and Greek coins must have been in part the 
circulating media employed in oriental commerce, one of whose 
emporin was .doubldess in thisvei^’chstrict,'*' i -f ' , -I . 
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one of the Tamil poets of the third Sahgam, who flourish- 
ed about the latter part of the first century A. D, refers 
to the importance of the port of Mantai and speaks about 
the wealth brought over the seas by the ships of foreign- 
ers.* If this important emporium is not the Sopatma 
of the Periplus, the alternative left is that it was omitted 
altogether by the author for some unknown reason, while 
localities far less important receive mention. 

Kamara can be easily identified with Amur of Oirti- 
panarrupadai and Aakote of Ptolemy. This same place 
Ptolemy calls Kouroula in Book I, chap : 1 3, as lying at 
a distance of 1350 stadia to the North east of cape Cory. 
The irregularities of the route deplored by him and on 
which he based his computation of the distance can be 
easily appreciated when the town is identified with the 

b. ‘The whole district of Mantota (Maha totam — Great garden) 
is surrounded with a halo of interest for the antiquary, and it is far 
from improbable that the measures that cannot fail to be taken, 
sooner or later, to restore its ‘former fertility to this neglected but 
very capable district may evoke some relic of the past to elucidate 
what is now shrouded in mystery.” 

Pridham, vol : ii, p: 499. 

^ !B<^csr<siT LDfTfsm^ (Lppp^ 

ussS^mpQBrrmsrifihp u!T(£iQ3^ir mm m so th 
Qu'(r<mQ<mdj Qui(rL-frihu 

Qeonsm Smp'jua 

Akam. v; I27» by Mamulandr. 
Like unto the treasure left behind in this country (in exchange) for 
heaps of pepper, by the fair ships of foreigners, which braving 
dangers have brought over the bending, billows, images of gold, 
diamond and amber, to the, harbour^ of the good city of M4ntai« 
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ancient Kadiramalaij « the capital of the Naga kings, 
which has now dwindled into the insignificant village of 
Kantarodai, though possessing untold archaeological 
wealth. If Kouroula was on the Indian coast, there was 
no necessity on the part of the informants of Ptolemy to 
speak of the irregular course of navigation. The distance 
of 1850 stadia or 155 English miles, as stated by Ptolemy, 
between cape Cory and Kouroula, will be found not to 
agree with the actual distance between Danushkoti and 
Kadiramalai- But too much reliance should not be placed 
on the computation of distances by sea voyages made at 
this early period, when mariners had no reliable contri- 
vances to register the speed of vessels. If the route, 
however, ran from Danushkoti to Matota, and from 
Matota to Kalmunai and thence to Kadiramalai, the dis- 
tance as stated by Ptolemy would be almost correct. 
As illustrating what little reliance could be placed on the 
distances mentioned by the Greek authors, we need only 
refer to the distance between Tyndis and Muziris on the 
western coast of India, identified as the present Thondi 
and Kodungalur respectively, which is stated in the 
Periplus as 800 stadia, but which in fact is only about 
500 stadia. 

It is rather doubtful if Talacory and Aakote repre- 
sented the same place. Talacory was the ancient 
Talmunai (Cory and Munai being synonymous) now 
corrupted to Kalmunai, situated on the narrow arm of 
- the mainland projecting into the J affna lagoon towards 
Oolombuturai. It was no doubt an ancient mart, as old 


Kadiramalai in the mouth of the jllitetate became Kadrahai and 
Karalai, which wsis written Karoula as he^d by the writer. 
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ruins can be seen about the place, and as Eoman coins 
have been picked up there of late. Sir Emerson Tennent 
believing Talacory and Aakote to be the same, indentified 
them with Tondaiman Am. This cannot be correct, as 
Tondaiman Aru came into existence only in the early 
part of the twelfth century A. D., after Karunakara 
Tondaiman, the famous General of the Ohola king 
Kulotunga I, and was neither a place of importance 
before that nor a cape. This error of Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent has presumably led the winters on Ceylon geography 
to call the most north-easterly cape of Jaffna, Palmyra 
Point. 

If Kamara be Kadiramalai and Sopatma is Matota, 
Poudouke should, according to the description given in the 
Periplus, be midway between the two and can be safely 
identified with Punakari. Pfinakari, being the first station 
in the mainland on the line of the great trunk road which 
led from Jambukola to the northern gate of Anuradha- 
pura, would have been specially selected for the erection 
of triumphal arches and for “ being decorated with every 
variety of flowers and lined with banners and garlands of 
flowers,” on great festive occasions such as the procession 
of the Bo plant during the time of Devanampiya Tissa, * 
or during royal visits. Hence, the place would have 
been most appropriately called Puduki (ii.#r«S-place 
hung with flowers) and its later transformation to Puna- 
kari (city of flowers) is quite natural. 

Of the three towns mentioned by Ptolemy as being 
in the country of the Batoi or, more correctly, Paralia 

* Mah. chap: xix. 
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(sect. 12, chap. 1, Bk. vii), Koiiroula has been thus identi- 
fied as Kadiramalai or the present Kantarodai. Thelfceir 
is no doubt another form of Talacory. It therefore 
follows that the metropolis Nikama (Nigama or Niyaii- 
gama) should be Matota. It is not at all surprising to 
see that Ptolemy should have given two sets of names to 
the important marts on this coast, 

Kouroula and Aakote for Kadiramalai 

Talacory and Thelkeir for Kalmunai 

Moudouttou and Nikama for Matota. 

When we consider that these names were mentioned to 
him at different times, by different merchants possibly 
speaking different tongues and that he modified those 
foreign names according to the predilections of his own 
tongue, some measure of confusion would have been 
inevitable. 

It is also clear that Poudouke or Piinakari which was 
a port when the Periplus was written, had ceased to be 
one during the time of Ptolemy, and Talacory or Thelkeir, 
identified as Kalmunai, had come into prominence. Inci- 
dentally, it may be said, that this is a further circum- 
stance in support of the view that Periplus was anterior 
in date to Ptolemy. Ptolemy who had, however, heard 
of the naine ‘Poudouke’ assigned to it a place in the 
interior of the Island, and another further north than 
Madras. 

Larger vessels probably rounded the promontory 
and found safe anchorage in the inner coast of 
Talacory or Kalmunai. Prom this spot, smaller boats 
called ‘sangara’ or Sangadam mentioned in the 
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Periplus, which could ply in shallow water, carried 
the goods through Vajukkai Aru to Kadira malai. 
Valukkai Aru which is now a narrow dry channel except 
during the rainy season, was a salt creek navigated by 
small boats engaged in the removal of salt stored at Kan- 
tarodai even so recently as the Dutch times, and Baldeus 
calls it a salt river.* 

Ptolemy mentions a town and an island, bearing the 
name of Nagadiva, situated on the same latitude, and an 
inland town Nakadouba, which he locates on the Equator. 
He also places the Nagadiboi on the East and the Nagei- 
roi on the South, thus showing that the disti’icts of Trin- 
comalie, Matara and Hambantota were also peopled by 
the Nagas. It is difl&cult for one to believe now that the 
Nagas were ever living in the South and the East, but a 
critical study of the history of the period will disclose the 
truth of the statement. From the third century B. 0., 
when Maha Naga, the brother of Devanampiya Tissa and 
a prince of Naga extraction, established his kingdom at 
Magama in the South, his descendants, his Naga connec- 
tions and a large concourse of Naga followers appear to 
have gradually settled in and about the districts. Naga 
princes had also successfully established themselves at 
Griri nuvara near Kottiar and at Lenadora to the North 
of Matale. ' About the time of Ptolemy, a Naga dynasty 
of kings ruled at Anuradhapura. 

It is therefore not surprising that, having heard from 
the merchants that the Nageiroi and the Nagadiboi were 
living on the South and the East, Ptolemy should have 
fixed the towns of Nakadouba and Nagadiba in those 

* Baldeus, chap: xix. 
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distriets respectively. TFe present Naimana might have 
been the ancient Nakadouba. Nagadiba the island should 
be Nagadipa of the Mahavansa, which has been identified 
beyond all doubt as the present peninsula of Jaffna, * and 
Nagadiba the town should have been its capital Kouroula 
or Kadiramalai. 

Anoubingara, a town, and Modouttou, the mart, were 
also incorrectly identified as Katchia Veli and Kokalay 
respectively. In spite of the unmistakable phonetic 
resemblance, if not identity, between Modouttou and 
Matota, the veneration for Ptolemy’s infallibility in the 
location of these places led to the somewhat violent trans- 
fer of this mart to the eastern coast. Anoubingara can 
be traced to Singai Nagara Or Siiiha pura,t a town built 
and occupied by the Kaliiiga colonists who accompanied 
Vi] ay a, and who are said to have landed at Mahisadipa. 
It came into prominence and fame during the time of the 
later Jaffna kings called Arya Ohakravartis, and its 
extensive ruins can still be seen at Vallipuram near 
Point Pedro. 

Close to these extensive ruins is Kudakarai which 
was in ancient times the actual harbour. It lies between 
Verugumunai and Kottodai. After the settlement of the 
Kaliiiga colonists at this spot, the commercial intercourse 
between Ceylon and the Coromandel Coast became exten- 
sive, for, we hear of elephants having been exported from 
Ceylon to Kaliiiga as early as 300 B. C. Aelian on the 

• Nigadipa: J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi. 

t Singai Nagara was transformed to Ana Singara and then 
to Anoubingara by the foreign merchants. 
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authority of Megasthenes writing about the elephants of 
Taprobane says : — 

“These island elephants ai^e more powerful than those 
of the mainland, and in appearance larger, and may be 
pronounced to be in every possible way more intelligent. 
The islanders export them to the mainland opposite in 
boats, which they construct expressly for this traffic from 
wood supplied by the thickets of the island, and they 
dispose of their cargoes to the king of the Kalingai”. * 

As the information of Aelian was obtained from 
Megasthenes, it would be clear, that there had been a 
sea-borne trade between Ceylon and Kalihga earlier than 
300 B. C. From the position of Sihhapura or Sihgai i^agar 
on the north-eastern comer of the JafEna Peninsula, and 
from the fact that, till the early part of the 19th century, 
elephants from Ceylon were shipped from the port of 
Kalah or Kay ts of which the site of the elephant quay is 
still shown, it is easy to surmise that the elephants were 
in those early days exported from Sihgai Nagar. That 
the elephants were shipped on specially constructed crafts 
is known from the fact, that, ‘elephant ships’ are men- 
tioned as part of the trophies of Kharavela, the King of 
Kalihga in his Hathigumpha inscription of 1 60 B. C. t 

The necessity for a slight readjustment in the order 
of places in this region as given by Ptolemy, is not sur- 
prising when we consider the sinuous nature of the coast 
on the north of Ceylon. If Nagadipa be taken to repre- 


• .Elian, p: 170. 

+ J.B.O.R.S. vol. iii p. 465. 
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sent the larger country of the Jaffna Peninsula, the 
correct order of the places would be 

Sihgai Nagara or Sihhapura 

Kanagarayan Aru 

Talmunai or Kalmunai 

Kadiramalai or Kantarodai 

Matota, 
as shown in the annexed map. 

In describing these places, the Periplus furnishes 
impoi’tant information regarding the art of navigation 
among the Tamils. There were small boats called 
‘sangara’ or ‘sangadam’ to ply between the ports in the 
shallow inland seas, and larger vessels called ’kolon- 
diophonta’ built in some of these ports ‘for voyages to 
Khruse and the G-anges’. To this day these larger 
vessels are built at Valvettyturai and Kayts, ports which 
came into prominence subsequent to the decline of 
commerce with Rome. 

The Jaffna lagoon appears to have been the great 
roadway for foreign vessels, for after visiting Sopatma 
and Kamara “the course of the voyage bends to the east”, 
and through it the Bay of Bengal was reached. Then 
the narrow sand bank, now forming the isthmus between 
the peninsula and the mainland, was not in existence, and 
the sea which is now silted up was navigable for larger 
vessels. The fact that dead chanks are now being fished 
in the Bed of the Jaffna lagoon at a depth of 15 to 20 feet 
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is a clear indication that the sea was then deep enough 
even for these larger craft. 

According to the Periplus, the three ports mentioned 
above imported all the goods which should reach Damu- 
rike (Tamilakam or the Tamil country in South India), 
absorbing all that was brought from Egypt, and all 
species of goods that came from Damurike to be exported 
to other countries. 

Oosmas Indioopleustes, a later Greek writer of the 
sixth century A. D. while describing Ceylon and its 
people, says There are two kings ruling at opposite 
ends of the Island, one of whom possesses the hyacinth 
and the other the district in which are the port and 
emporium, for the emporium in that place is the greatest 
in those parts”. * Of the two kings mentioned here, 
the one who possessed the hyacinth was the king of 
Anuradhapura, as the gem has been described by several 
travellers to Ceylon as one of extraordinary size and 
brilliance, t and the other was no doubt the king of 
Jaffna, in whose dominion was the great port and 
emporium. If the word hyacinth be taken to represent 
gems generally and not a special gem, even then the 
king possessing the country of gems would be the 
king of Anuradhapura. Sir Emerson Tennent, while 
referring to this statement of Cosmas, in one passage 
says that the king in whose dominion was the great port 
and emporium ‘was, of course, the Rajah of Jaffna’, | 

* Tennent, vol; i, p; 567. (quotation from Cosmas) 

t Hiouen Thsang, Marco Polo, Friar Odoric and Ibn Batuta 
refer to this gem in their writings. 

JChris;p:4, 
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and at another argues that this ‘singular kingdoms of 
which little was known’, was somewhere in the south of 
Ceylon, about Pt: de Galle. * It was not probable that 
Galle had attained its eminence as a port and emporium 
by the eai-ly part of the sixth century A. D., when Oosmas 
wrote, whereas Sundara Murty, one of the four Tamil 
Saiva saints, who flourished about the seventh century 
A. D., while singing the praises of the Lord of Tiruketis- 
varam, descrioes the harbour of Matota as one crowded 
with ships.! 

When we consider the fact that the course adopted 
by the ancient navigators, in order to reach Matota, was 
along the several deep channels found between Danush- 
koti and the island of Mannar, that the sea near Mannar 
was then not so shallow as at present, and that the Jaffna 
lagoon was the roadstead for the larger vessels like the 
Chinese junks, the denial of Sir E. Tennent of ‘the expe- 
diency and the practicability of the navigation’ along 
this route would be found to have no justification, The 
rapidity with which the sea in those parts became silted 
up can be readily understood, when one knows that no 
vessel of any size can now approach within miles of 
Matota, that the ancient Palavi which perhaps served as 
a safe anchorage is now entirely blocked up, that the land 
between the Palavi and the sea is more than a quarter 
mile in width and covered with heavy jungle and that it 
is now impossible even for a small boat to navigate the 

* Tennent, vol: i, p: 589. 

f Qnk&u}U3€Sl9mrp i3su,<ol!riDfrQ^fnl,L^ ’’ 

Sundara Mdrty*s D6v4ram» Tiruk^tisvarapatikam, vv: 3 & 5. 

The good city of Matota by the sea abounding with ships* 

16 

. ■ ' i 
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Elephant Pass lagoon with ease. The era of large ships 
among the nations of the world so synchronised with the 
silting up of the lagoon, which gradually became unfit for 
navigation, that such vessels had, perforce, to seek the 
protection of other ports. There is reason to suppose 
that the northern seas were not so shallow formerly as 
they are at present. If they were becoming shallower on 
being filled up with sand blown over by the South-West 
monsoon at the rate of two feet in a hundred years, the 
water would have been deep enough 1500 years ago, for 
the largest sized junks to pass through. 

It is not necessary to show here that the Tamils and 
the Nagas took any active part in the commerce and navi- 
gation of the period ; the country inhabited by them, or 
in their power, happened by a physical accident to be on 
the highway of the trade between the East and the West, 
where the parties to the trade could effect a mutual 
exchange and save on either side a protracted navigation. 
The vestiges of great antiquity, which still remain in 
these districts, combined with the statements of the ancient 
writers, Roman as well as Tamil, testify to the practi- 
cability of the navigation of these seas by the ancients. 

When foreign commerce increased and when Arab, 
Roman and Indian ships began to call more frequently, 
the Nagas of Matota and another Tamil tribe, called the 
Kadambas,* evolved into sea pirates. The Nagas con- 

* ^gsij^ujm uir(omm umpinm mm 

jSm /Firm Puram« 335» 

Tudiyan, Piinan, Parayan- and KadaiBban* 

Except these four there are no other Tamil tribes* 
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fined themselves to the Straits between India and Ceylon 
and to the Bay of Bengal, but the activities of the 
Kadambas were more extensive and productive of better 
results . They had their head -quarters at the mouth of 
the Aripo river, which was then known as the Kadamba 
river, and infested the Arabian Sea as far north as Cochin 
in the Malabar Coast. Their predatory acts were so 
much feared by the Roman merchants that their vessels 
loaded with merchandise had to be protected by Roman 
cohorts carried on board. Pliny had therefore to remark 
“ at the present day voyages are made to India every 
year, and companies of archers are carried on board be- 
cause the Indian seas are infested with pirates.” The great 
Chola king Karikala subdued the Nagas and destroyed 
their ‘hanging fort’ at Matota, about the middle of the 
first century A.D., and the Cera king Sehguttuvan, and 
his father before him, exterminated the power of the 
Kadambas, by storming their stronghold and cutting 
down their totem the kadamba tree,* about the middle of 
the second century A.D. Some of these Kadamba pirates, 
who were scattered by Sehguttuvan, remained on the 
west coast of India, and two centuries later became a 
powerful ruling dynasty with their capital at Banavasi. 

Till about the fifth century A.D., most of the trade 
with China was done overland through India. The 
ambassadors, who went to Rome in the reign of Claudius, 
stated that their ancestors had, in the course of their 
commercial pursuits, reached China by traversing India 
and the Himalayan mountains, long before sea voyages 
were attempted, and in the fifth century, the Ceylon king. 


* See supra, chap, i, p. 22 and notes. 
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in an address delivered by bis envoy to tbe Emperor of 
Cbina, said that both routes were then in use. The first 
embassy from Ceylon to the Court of China reached its 
destination in 405 A.D., having gone apparently overland, 
as it was ten years upon ,the road.* The sea route to 
China came into prominence later than the fifth century 
A.D., when the present ports on the Northern coast of 
Jaffna became popular. All the sea-borne trade was in 
the hands of the Nagasi the Tamils and the Arabs ; and 
large numbers of the latter remained in Ceylon for the pur- 
pose and earned the name of Marakkolayas (people of the 
ships; Tamil marakkalatn means a ship) from the Sinhalese. 

The earliest Chinese writers like Fa Hian and Hiouen 
Thsang do not refer to North Ceylon in their writings. 
However, there is a very short passage in the History of 
the Travels of Hiouen Thsang which may be taken to 
refer to a place in the North. The passage is Going 
from this mountain, i. e., Moimt Malaya, in a north- 
eastern direction there is a town at the sea dividing ; this 
is the place from which they start for the Southern Sea 
and the country of Sang-kialo (Ceylon). ”t 

This town Che-li-ta-lo, (supposed by some to be 
Charitapura and equated with Nagapattinam), which is 
so situate as to divide the sea, and from which voyage to 
Ceylon was continued, was not Kaveripumpattinam as 
surmised by Dr, Burnell, | but Sinhapura or Siiigai 


* Cathay, Prelim. Eassy, p: Ixvii 
t Hiouen. p: 233, 

I IncL Ant., vol. vii, p: 40. 
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Nagar on the north eastern coast o£ Jaffna. Hiouen 
Thsang describes two important kingdoms in South India, 
one Dravida with Kanchipura as the capital, and the 
other Malakiita. Dravida has been identified as the 
Pailava country from the name of its capital, but Mala- 
kuta, Dr. Burnell cojectured, to be the Ohoia country, 
from the name of a village near Tanj ore called Malaikuta 
Chudamani Chadurvedamaiigalam found in an inscription.* 
The Oholamandalam was neither called Malaikuta nor 
Malainadu ; and the Malaikuta (Mount Malaya) referred 
to by the Chinese traveller was really the Cera Country, 
as at that time the Chola and the Pandya powers had 
perhaps dwindled into insignificance, and the Pailava and 
the Cera were the only powers to speak of in South India. 
Therefore going from Malaikuta or the Malabar Coast, 
one had to pass the Cape of Comorin, and from there sail 
in a north-eastern direction to reach the Bay of Bengal. 
The town on this passage which sounds very much like 
Che-li-ta-lo is Sihhapura. It was from this place, the 
voyage to Ceylon which was then more confided to the 
east coast than to the west, was continued. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, Chinese ships appear 
rarely to have sailed further west than Ceylon. Thither, 
they came with their silks and other commodities, those 
destined for Europe being chiefly paid for in silver, and 
those intended for barter in India were transhipped into 
smaller craft adapted to the Indian seas, by which they 
were distributed at the various ports east and west of 
Cape Comorin.t 

* Ind : ant : vol. yii. p. 40. 

t Terment vol. i. p. 565. 
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The description of the Indian trade by Cosmas* is so 
corroborative of the earlier account given by the author of 
the Periplus, that the existence and the importance of the 
marts at Matota and Kadiramalai are beyond all doubt. 
The ships of Arabia, Persia and the Malabar Coast called 
at Matota and Talaeory, and despatched their goods to 
Kadiramalai in smaller boats, called sangadam. Navan- 
turai, lying to the west of the Jaffna Fort, which is still 
known by the name of Sahgada Navanturai, was perhaps 
the port which gave protection to these smaller craft. As 
long as the Elephant Pass lagoon was navigable, the 
Chinese ships too anchored off Talaeory, but later they, as 
well as the ships from Coromandel and the Ganges, touched 
at the several ports on the northern coast of the Jaffna 
Peninsula, and despatched their merchandise either by 
land or by sea, according to the ports they touched at, to 
Kadiramali which was certainly the great emporium of 
exchange. 

In the second century A. D,, the ships sailing from 
the Pandyan country in South India to Java and Sumatra, 


* “ As its position is central, the island is the resort of ships 
from all parts of India, Persia and Ethiopia, and, in like manner 
many are despatched from it. From the inner countries, I mean 
China and other emporiums, it receives silk, aloes, cloves, clove 
wood, chandama and whatever else they produce. These it again 
transmits to the outer ports, I mean to Male (Malabar)- whence the 
pepper comes, to Kalliyana, where there is brass and sesamine 
wood, and materials for dress (for it is also a place of great trade) 
and to Sindon where they get musk, castor and androstachum, to 
Persia, the Homeric coasts and Adule. Receiving in return the 
exports of these emporiums, Taprobane exchanges them in the innter 
ports (to the east of Cape Comorin) sending her own produce along 
with them to each.” 

Tennent, vol: i, p: 569. 
(quotation from Cosmas). 
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invariably touched at a port in the Jaffna Peninsula, as 
will be seen from allusions in the Manimekalai.* 

About the seventh or the eighth century A.D., Matofa, 
perhaps by reason of the difficulty of navigation, was 
abandoned, the eastern entrance to the Elephant Pass 
lagoon was blocked up, and Kayts under the name of 
Ealah (the identification of which is treated in a later 
chapter) became the centre of trade, and ships from the 
East as well as the West found safe anchorage at this 
place. This was the port visited by European and Muham- 
medan travellers until the 16th century when the 
Portuguese appeared on the scene. 

In Chapter I as well as in this chapter, the great coin 
finds at Kantarodai have been touched upon. Coins of a 
period extending from 500 B. C., or even earlier, to about 
the fourth or the fifth century A. D., have been picked up. 


a. Qjii3SLDjrisQs<sfrfrQLD8i^<s3ju,Q6sr^d 
^£QujQ^rr0 

Mani, Canto, xiv, 11: 75-82. 

He (one Aputran on his way to Java) gladly embarked 
with the merchants, and as the sea became rough on account 
of storms, the captain put in at Mani'^pallavam, and stayed 
there a day. 

b, S6d(^Q^<3=UJ SthljSllUIT QJ0Q<S^SSL.U^ 
aS<sOiE;(^{iiTLJ qsssTfflQujfSsmjQujdj^ 

(Sii!kimQu>f8^Qsr 

Mani., canto, xxv, 11 : 124—127. 

(Punya Raja, the king of Nagapuram in Jd,v4) calling the 
ship-builders, repaired to the coast and embarked from there. 
The ship proceeded calling at no intermediate port and 
anchored at Mani-pallavam. 
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The fact that such a large quantity , of Boman coins, not 
to speak of the many varieties of Indian coins, have been 
found in one place (Kantarodai) testifies to its ancient 
commercial importance. The Romap coins found have not 
yet been studied, but Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate 
study of the Roman coins found in India considers that a 
careful examination of the coin-finds leads to the following 
conclusions:^ — * . 

1. There was barely any commeree between Rome 
and India during the Consulate. 

2. With Augustus began an intercourse which, ena- 
bling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during the 
early days of the Roman Empire, culminated about the 
time of Nero who died about 68 A. D. 

3. From this time forward the trade declined till the 

date of Caracala in A. t). 217. • 

4. From the date of Caracala it almost entirely 
ceased. 

5. It revived again though slightly, under the Byzan- 
tine Emperors. 

We may therefore ^estimate 300 years, extending from 
50 B. 0 to 250 A.D, as the glorious period of prosperity 
of this country which synchronises with the Augustan age 
of Tamil lierature under the patronage of the third 
Sahgam of Madura. 


* J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 59! 



CHAPTER IV 

Ancient Civilization 


1^1 r^HE Nagas living in North Ceylon, being the race 
nearest to India, would naturally have been 
^ akin to the South Indians — with whom they were 
in constant communication — in their religion, manners, 
customs, language, as also in their modes of thinking. 
There is an ample literature in South India from which 
we can gain an insight into the habits and manners and 
into the state of civilization of the people of South India 
between 200 B.C. and 300 A.D. It is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the people in North Ceylon would in all 
likelihood have evolved for themselves a civilization similar 
to that prevailing in South India. An attempt, therefore, 
to describe the civilization of North Ceylon about the 
beginning of the Christian era will accordingly be by 
analogy alone, which may find proof and corroboration 
in future years when Ceylon’s untold wealth of archeo- 
logical remains comes to be explored. 

In addition to the indigenous civilization of the 
Nagas of North Ceylon, which appears to have been 
admitted by the Greek writers*, the large volume of com- 
mercial intercourse which they had with foreign nations 
would have given them facilities to improve in the arts 
and sciences, in industries and in tiieir modes of life. If, 
as has been already shown in a previous chapter, there 
were so many thriving porta sought for by foreign 

* Vincent, in his translation of the Periplus, says that there is a 
reading of the original Greek, which can be rendered into “ Formerly 
Taprobane, lies out in the open sea to the West. , The northern part 
is civilized and frequented by vessels eqwfffed with angsts and 
sails.” :» 
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merchants, and if there was a great deal of enterprise in 
seafaring among the people themselyes, the condnsion is 
irresistible that there was a prosperous industry in the 
land ; a flourishing trade invariably presupposes a volume 
of industry. Among the ancient - Hindus, agriculture 
and commerce were considered to be of the highest impor- 
tance ; handicrafts and the fine arts received the greatest 



patronage. ^ 

Long before some of those remarkable, and even 
stupendous engineering works, in the shape of tanks and 
irrigation channels, were conceived and constructed, 
affriculture was the most prominent industry of the peo- 
pL even before the advent of Vijaya. and it certainly had 
reached such a state of importance as to c^stitute the 
chief source of the wealth of the people. Rice was the 
staple food of prince and peasant alike. It is incorrect 
to suppose that the people of Oeylon-the Nagas as well 
as the Yakkhas,— led such a precarious existence as to 
procure their sustenance from the produce of the jungle 
or the chase.* for we can ^trace several passages in the 
Mahavansa, in which rice is mentioned as the chief oo 
of the people within a few years of Vijaya’s arrival. ^ 
The pastoral scene in which Girikanda Siva, one of the 

Governors of Panduk Abaya, the successor of Vijaya, 
superintends the reaping of his paddy fields, and his 
daughter Suvanna Pdli takes to him and to hiyeapers, 
their repast of rice, as graphically recorded in the Maha- , 
vansa,t is an interesting episode which confirms the theory 
that agriculture was the important industry of the people. 

The mention of this ancient practice by wh ich it became ; 

, * Tennent, vol. i, p. 420. 

t Mah. chap. x. • 
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the duty of the daughter to carry the mid-day meal to 
her father, although he waa rich enough to command a 
hundred servanta, and although one of her palanquin 
bearers could easily have performed that service, makes 
one to long for a return of those ancient and happy times. ' 

It was this cultivation of rice which brought in a large 
revenue to the State and which gave to the country that 
material affluence which was reflected in the immense 
tanks and dagobas, the ruins of some of which yet remain 
to attest the truth. If agriculture was the chief pursuit 
of the people after Vijaya’s advent, according to the 
ample testimony of the Mahavahsa, it must be presumed 
to have been so even before that event, for there is not 
the slightest evidence of his having wrought any change 
in that direction. When we consider the fact that the 
last 2000 years have produced no change either in the 
system of cultivation adopted by the people or in their 
implements of husbandry, although the country has passed 
through the sway of some of the most civilized nations of 
the world, it requires no very prolonged flight of 
imagination to conjecture how many thousand years 
should have passed before the people reached that standard 
of cultivation. All the circumstances therefore show that 
agriculture was an honourable pursuit ; and that ic was 
carried on in an .extensive scale by prince and peasant 
alike. It is, therefore, no wonder that the dignity of 
agriculture was the subject of praise by the poets of the 
ancient Tamil-land. * 

^ ojiri^oinQs' ojtry^Qtfrir thpOpioeimh 

LSdrQ^^ueuir 

Kural, 1033. 

Who ploughing eat their food, they truly live ; 

The rest to others subservient eating what they give. 
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1)2 

The moertemty of ramtall led to the storing and 
husbanding of local showers ; and certain years of famme, 
caused by the failure of rain, must have s^gges e ^ e t ^ 
of conceiving and carrying out the building o _ ^ 
stupendous tanks which are still the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world. The larger tanks, which were connected 

with the smaller ones by a net-work of canals, supplied 

the requisite amount of water that was nee e or cu 
vation all the year round. 

In the Tamil work Ciriipandrrupadai, Mato^a is 
referred to as a town surrounded^ hy many to^s o^ co 1 
waters The lake Megisba, mentioned by Plmy, was i 
lit uroiabky the Giants’ tank whioh served as a reservoir 
ft Mng tL hundreds of smaller tanks scattered over 
ftedisticl The vast extent of land irrigated by this 
tank can be imagined from the ^ ™ 

^urmuj" — ar large ,u^itms 

of TOddy would consequently have been exported to to 
* ? J nmiTitries It is no matter for surprise, there- 

and o er 4ie Tamil poets while describing the 

SSrraZefof me—atored in the 

"fKavdrippdmpattinam-about the AM T-r or of th 

second century A.D.-should have mentioned food 


* See supra, chap, i, p. 14, note * 
+ Rertol ; Introduction. 
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from Ceylon.’* TMs very Ceylon that, out of her plenty, 
gave, two thousand years ago. to India and other countries 
such abundant food, has now so fallen upon evil days that 
she is obliged to obtain two-thirds of her staple food 
from outside! 

Weaving was another important industry carried on 
in the northern part of Ceylon. Cotton seems to have 
been the material that was wrought into cloths. Cotton 
must have been cultivated to such a large extent in the 
Jaffna Peninsula and in the Vannis that it exceeded the 
requirements of the country, for the name of Parutti 
Turai (cotton port), given to a port in the north, still 
remains to testify to the export of that material to other 
countries. Even after the British occupation of the maritime 
provinces of Ceylon, cotton was so extensively cultivated in 
the Mannar District, that a European Superintendent was 
appointed by Government to superintend the cultivation 
of Government plantations.f The Nagas were so skilled in 
the art of weaving that the cotton stuffs manufactured by 
them have been compared to the’ ‘sloughs of serpents,’ to 

* i (ft dr !§li£iTUfBuLfff<sSliLjfw 

(QiL^w^uiS wsssBiiiw Qutr^^m 

siS(oSi<s<QUiT[fiiLiih sireSffluuuj^ 

sfri^s^pirs<sQpwJ^ 

Pattina : IL 185— 191. 
High-mettled steeds from over the seas, 

Bags of black pepper brought in ships propelled by sails, 
Gems and gold of the northern mountains. 

Sandalwood and aghil of the western ghats. 

Pearls of the southern seas and coral of the eastern seas 
Goods procurable in (the regions of) the Ganges, the 
Produce of (countries watered by) the K4v6ri, 

Foodstuffs from Ceylon and precious goods from Burma. 

+ Mannar, p, 41. , . ■ 
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* woven •wind,' and to ‘vapour of milk* and tkey ate 
generally described as of such fine texture that the eye 
could not make out its "warp and wooft * It is said that 
a Chieftain named lay offered to the image of a god 
under the banyan tree (Siva) one of these priceless muslins 
which had been given to him by one Nila Naga.t 


a. 




Pomnar. 11 :82»83. 

Flowered cloth, like unto the slough of the serpent, and of 
such fine texture that the eye cannot make out its warp 
and woof. 

b. ** srrmLj 

Cirupan : I, 236. 

Cloth resembling the fine sheath torn off the bamboo 
shoot 

c. ^sSir^paeSlisisth.'* 

Perumpan : 1- 469, 

Cloth made of shining thread, like unto the vapour (of 
milk). 

d. Quirii(^^9^L&.^,** 

Pur am., V. 398, 1 ; 19. 

Clad in cloth resembling expanded smoke. 

e. s6kr^eo}^s&3€i)fr ^&kr^iir p6ts)asS’^ovr 

miem&ssr 

ManisCanto, xxviii, 11 : 52.53. 

Maidens clad in cloth of excellent quality, woven by hand 
and too fine to be distinguished by the eye. 

f . ** uerihi^utui 0mm mu^e^msfrihiSIm 

ami^u^Q^aFfreSlaSm ^mipLo&ssBeuiririr 


Piiram. v, 383, 11 ; 10 — 12. 

Bright flowered cloth resembling the slough of the serpent 
and the sheath torn off the bamboo shoots with gems 
along the warp« 

h ■ ' tSipiSs^ 

S^fBiramdoSoj aeSms 
vorreCLDfr Q^^^iraawrtipmm Qsir(B00 
* 

_ ■ Cirupan: 11 : 95 — 97# 

(The chieftain) Aay devotedly offered to the deity under 
the banyan the brilliant cloth presented to him by 

Nila Niga. 
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According to the Periplus, a kind of muslin sprinkled vrith 
pearls, called ebargareitides — -evidently a mistake for 
margaritides — was exported from the island of Epiodonis 
(Mannar).* These muslins, which by reason of their fine- 
ness and transparency, were specially sought after by 
fashionable Roman laidies, who apparently preferred effect 
to modesty, fetched fabulous prices in foreign markets. 
Pliny, therefore, exclaimed “ so has toil to be multiplied, 
so have the ends of the earth to be traversed, and all that 
a Roman dame may exhibit her charms in transparent 
gauze.” t In a later passage Pliny goes on to say that 
“ India drained the Roman Empire annually to the extent 
of 66,000,000 sesterces,” (equal to about £437,000) and 
“this is the price we pay for our luxuries and pur women.” 

These transparent fabrics and gauzy stuffs were as 
coveted by the fair Persian maidens in the harems of Susa 
and Bcbatana and also by the royal maidens in the Courts 
of India and Ceylon as they were by the wealthy ladies of 
Rome. This strange desire on the part of high born 
dames of India and Ceylon to clothe themselves in ultra 
diaphanous garments is amply supported by the fresco 
paintings found at Ajanta and Sigiriya, in which the 
royal maidens are so depicted as to appear semi-nude in 
spite of their garments, while their more dusky hand- 
maidens are modestly clothed in cheaper stuff. Whether 
weaving was an industry also carried on by Ihe Yakkhas, 
or whether they purchased their raimant from the Nagas 
is not known ; but one thing is clear that the Yakkhas 
were dressed in fine linen and were aware of the use of 
such luxuries as the adorning of their beds with curtains. 

* See supra, chap, iii, p. 1 10, note* 

t Pliny, vi, 20, 
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This can be gathered from the account of the entertain- 
ment accorded to Vijaya by Kuveni.* * * § 

The important industry of pearl-fishing -was a 
G-overnment monopoly even from the earliest times. 
There were two fisheries, one on the Indian coast and the 
other on the Ceylon coast, t The Ceylon fishery was 
the more important one ; and Megasthenes, the Grecian 
Ambassador to the court of Chandra Gupta, writing in 
the third century B. C., said that Ceylon was more pro- 
ductive of gold and large pearls than India, t The 
population along the sea coast was mostly composed of 
pearl fishers; and in the deluge which took place in the 
time of Kelani Tissa, 400 villages of pearl fishers were 
destroyed. *![ The author of the Periplus says that the 
Pandyan worked the fisheries with condemned criminals 
and Ptolemy calls the people on the sea coast Galiboi, 
perhaps the Tamil word Kallar (thieves). The pearl 
fishery attracted a large number of western merchants to 
the coast of north Ceylon and several temples, to which a 
moiety of the revenue was assigned by the kings, flourish- 
ed in the land. 

Ohank fishing, which was carried on in the sea 
between Mannar and Jaffna from time immemorial, must 
have given work to a very large number of chank fishers 
and chank cutters. If, according to Madurai Kanci, one 
of the Tamil ten idylls, there was a colony of chank 
cutters at Korkai in the second century A.D.,§ there must 

* Mah. chap. vii. 

+ Sea supra, chap, iii, p. 104. 

+ j^Elian, p. 62. 

IT Rajavali, pp. 190-191. 

§ See supra, chap, iii, p. 100, note, t (b) 
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Lave been a larger number of these artificers in Jaffna; 
and this theory is confirmed by the discovery of out chank 
cores in the small excavation made by Dr. P, E. Pieris at 
Kantarodai. * Mr. W. Muttuvelupillai, an old and in- 
fluential resident of this village turned up cartloads of 
these cores a few years ago and had them burnt for lime. 
This is a sure indication that, during the period Kadira- 
malai was the capital, there was a colony of artificers 
engaged in cutting chanks and turning them into rings, 
bangles and other personal ornments as is done at Dacca 
in Bengal to the present day. Although chank ornaments 
have now gone out of fashion among the women of Jaffna, 
millions of chanks are annually exported to North India 
where they are fashioned into different kinds of ornaments. 

Iron implements and brass utensils appear to have 
been in general use, but excavations up to date have not 
brought up many brass articles^ Iron appears to have 
been smelted out of ore found in Ceylon, and many iron 
smelting forges have been unearthed. The iron output, 
obtained even in this crude manner, must have been large 
as it enabled the rulers of Mantai (Matota) to erect an 
iron fort. Axes and spears, javelins and arrow heads were 
made of iron. Even the use of scissors was not 
unknown, t Pottery of different shapes and sizes, glazed 
and unglazed were in use. This is evidenced by the large 
quantities of broken pieces found near and around ancient 
ruins, and in fact indicating, as a sure sign, the existence of 

* Ndgadipa : J.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxvi. 

t iDuSir^'saps(QeS wiressrseiaL-iv^eBr 

Pt^nari l; 29. 

Like unto the beautiful loops in the shaidks of the hair- 
trimming instrument, i.e., scissors. ' ; -h 
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these mins. The lamps used by the poor classes were 
made of burnt clay, but brass lamps were used in opulent 
houses. A lamp, shaped according to the figure of a swan, 
and the figure of a female, with a raised hand holding a 
lamp—evidently an introduction of theEoman merchants, — 
are mentioned in the Tamil Classics.* Ceylon was at one 
time famous for the production of gold, although it is not 
now found in suflficient quantities to be profitably collected. 
The name Ponparipo still survives to indicate at least 
one place where gold was found, flam, one of the names 
for Ceylon, has, on account of such production, become a 
synonym in Tamil for gold. At a time when rajakaria 
was rampant, time and labour were matters of no count. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, must have been employed 
to collect gold, even in the smallest quantities, by winnow- 
ing the sand on the banks of certain Ceylon rivers. 

The Naga and the Yahkha kingdoms were the seats of 
well-ordered and well- organised monarchical governments 



(uQ]mQiT(T^weS(Sfrd(^'’\ 

Perumpan: II; 3 16'- 3 17. 
Swan shaped lamp of the Yavanas (Greeks). 

s6uBistDjDUjQ/suj 

Ned ; Vad : 11 ; 101— 103. 

• Lights with flames rising with red^ coloured heads from 
thick wicks set in an admirable bowl held in the hand 
of a maiden figure artistically made by the Yavanas 
(Greeks), and filled with oil. ^ ^ 

ufr^sjeS^dQp ^i^<so 

Mullai:l;85. 

A large flame burning in the bowl of a lamp held in the 
hand of a maiden figure (of gold). 

, ** m>«ujQsw€S@frdsui ,** 


,Mullai:l;49. 

Lamp held in hand (of a maiden figure). 
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dating as far back as, or even earlier than, the period of the 
Eamajana. The monarehj vras heriditary and absolute, 
and the parity of the royal blood was maintained by 
means of intermarriages with other royal houses. These 
kingdoms contained cities, towns and villages. ^ The Naga 
capitals were fortified towns. In the building, of forts 
and in providing them with weapons and missiles, both of 
offence and of defence, the Nagas had arrived at a very 
considerable degree of perfection. Kadiramalai as well 
as Mantai (Matota) were fortified, and Mantai bad, 
according to tradition, an iron fort, which is confirmed by 
another tradition that there was in that city a settlement 
of expert artisans (Panoha Kammalar). The forts were 
surrounded by impregnable ramparts from which, at 
times of war and seige, sharp arrows were discharged 
from machines. They were further strengthened by high 
walls difficult to scale and by deep moats.* The fort was 
also surrounded by thick and impenetrable thorny jungle. 
The traces of the ancient moat at Matota are still visible. 
The iron fort at Matota was so high, and it had 
such a high tower that the Tamil poets called it a 
‘hanging fort.’t The cities had wide streets well laid 


* “ (gsOTr®©£_/s)S 

QUiLtn'iQ^irmQtu iSeanuLj^eS • 

QesrQw^ssBaoir^iTuS . 

eOij)Lii^jfiuSsO(^uuii ”. 

Mad ; KdS : II : 64 — 67. 

Fortifications surrounded by impenetrable jungle and deep 
moat and provided with gates under high turrets, encir- 
cling walls and bastions from which sharp arrows are 
discharged (by machines). , ; 

t See supra, chap, i, p. 19, note Q. 
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out;* there were houses and mansions built of stone and 
wood and surrounded by walls containing gateways. They 
were guarded by armed warders and even by foreign 
soldiers, f Tbe palaces and mansions were several storeys 
high containing terraces and balconies; f the superstructure 
having been of wood no ruins have remained to testify to 
us of their ancient splendour. The royal palaces had 
banqueting halls large enough to entertain 500 to 1000 
guests, state rooms which were supported by pillars 
covered with gold, wide balconies and windows opening 


a* uoTL^QLonikiQiu uaioeo^Qp^ir 


Ned; Vad: 11: 29^30. 

In the broad main'^street which like a river lies in the pros** 
perous old city of lofty mansions. 


jx? jsm 


Perumpdiia : 11 : 368-369. 

In the good cities where there are sky-scraping mansions 
be-girt with shining walls. 

t wfrdoiSUQsFseih' 

Cimp4n : 11 : 205-206. 

Having approached his towered city-gateway, which 
though unclosed (to minstrels, sages and brahmans), 
yet affords no entrance (to others) and which would 
resemble the great Mdm, the seat of the gods, when it 
opens but one of its eyes, 
i a* sjsissfl(£ipp(^(^ G^ekeiiBuiiTL^ih 

' Perumpan ; 1 : 347. 

Mansions with such towering tops that even with the 
help of the ladders placed against them it is difficult to 
climb them up. 

Mad : Kan : 1 : 451, 

In the upper terraces of welhset sloryed mansions* 

« Qeuujfrm(ru.th 

Cilap''';y'';Gahtbr,y.^ 

Upper terraoes (lit : uncovered mansions). 
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upon the public streets,* The existence of cities like 
Lankapura of ‘400,000 streets’ of the Yakkhas and 
Manipuram of the Nagas, ^ith parks and flower gardens, 
not to speak of other cities and towns mentioned in the 
ancient Epics, — the Eamayana and the Mahabharata,-— is 
sufficient proof that at that remote period there must 
have been, as the centric source of this magnificent city- 
life, a government sufficiently wise to promulgate noble 
laws and sufficiently strong to enforce them. Even as 
early as the“ Eamayana period (supposed to be about 
2000 B.O.) Bhogavati the capital of the Naga kingdom 
in the Deccan, is described as follows: — 

“Near, Bhogavati stands, the place 
Where dwell the hosts of serpent race; 

A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 

Which watchful legions keep and guard, 

The fiercest of the serpent youth, 

Each awful for his venoUied tooth ; 

And throned in his imperial ball 
Is Vasuki who rules them all, 

Explore the serpent city well, 

Search town and tower and citadel 
And scan each field and wood that lies 
Around it, with your watchful eyes 

Cilap : Canto, V, 1: 8, 
Palatial buildings with windows like the eyes of a deer, 

b, tLmi^Q^n±\Qpiufr 


Pattina ; 11: 145 & 151. 

Drawing close to the windows for the admission of the 
(south) wini in lofty mansions touching the clouds. 

t Rimayana, G, vol. iy, p. 205. . 
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The splendour of the Naga towns can well be iinagined 
from the description given— inthe Gilappadikaram,— of the 
city of Eaveripumpattinam, which is there stated to be 
the equal and the , rival of the city of the Nagas, * the 
implication being that the latter was in those days the 
supreme example of wealth and magnificence. 

The kings had large armies, composed of elephants 
trained to \7ar, chariots, cavalry and foot soldiers armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and shields, spears and 
javelins, axes and slings. Their cities were protected by 
garrisons of soldiers. The kings were upholders of dharma 
and were helped in the administration of the country by 
the five kinds of ministers and the eight assemblies.t 
The king was the last court of appeal, and justice was 
meted out to everybody alike, without distinction of 
class, caste or creed ; the names of some of these 
kings have been handed down to posterity as paragons of 
virtue and justice. When they engaged in wars against 
their neighbours, they took special precautions to protect 
not only their own priests, women and cattle, but also 

^ rBirafsirL^^Q^d) 

Quns is^ir 

Cilap» Canto, i, 11 ; 21-22. 

The city of Puhar where lasting fame —a characteristic of 
the celestial world, and enjoyment of pleasure—a 
characteristic of the N4ga country» find permanent 
abode. 

f OiosEwr QuirinuQptJo 

Cilap. Canto, 

(The' king’s) Great , Council of five, and Great Assembly 
of eight. 

jifsixiLD^siTy LfQiTfrB^ir^ 

uiTirp^uirdm&iM Qu0m^^QQjmuu(EiQu>J^ 

Tiv4karam, 163. 

, , ■ ■ . ^ .fCoaldJ, ■■■■ 
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those of their eiieinies. The fame of their lit roes was 
perpetuated on insoribed stones raised as moniiments, t 

Mim^ters, Priestly Astrologers, Generals, Ambassadors of 
unerring diplomacy and Spies ; these form the great 
council of five to the kings. 

sirem^^tu&xsijn' 
ama^s-ppm <s<osiu-'sn‘uufr 0 rfr 
iBsirwfriFpiT 

ix>p€u.fl'^ujQjT6m QuinrwQLDmu ^’ 

Tivdkaram, 163* 

Administrators, Accountants, Royal dependants (confi- 
dential kinsmen, priests, confectioners, physicians and 
soothsayers), Chiefs of the gate, Urban representatives, 
Captains of Infantry, Captains of the Elephant squad- 
rons and Captains of the Cavalry regiments : these form 
the great assembly of eight 
^ ^ei\wn€sBuu pun (TuuQsr mnasi^th 

QuemLp. 0 Lh L9essBiLjes>L^u?0ih Quesisf!p 

Qp^qeoojni^ fEiTds(7^iEiaL^6sfl£i/d^th 

Qun^Qunp i^pioQinuQu(n^S}^(B 
Qmij:)LDLDLiaup.€SQ^ ^fluDn^m'QsnuSi^ .** 

Puram. v. 9* 

Black cattle. Brahmans who are as sacred as the cow, 
women, the sick and such of you as have not begotten 
those precious children who have to perform important 
(religious) rites to the departed spirits (of ancestors), 
seek ye a safe refuge. I shall discharge my arrows 
forthwith. 

f a. eSdi)G 60 freijnifidios>s€S(i£pQpnes)L^LDpQjir 
meoeon^ uj^demsd su.ei^LLQuedsnDnir 

QpnuLSda&rQ&rntB ^^^uueSiQan(Sid(^UD 

Akam. v, 35, II : 6 — 9. 

For the worship of the deified hero from among the 
Marava (soldiers) who live by the bow and wear 
garlands, a stone (with inscription) is planted (in his 
honour), and decorated with peacock feathers and with 
the sounding of the (tucli) drum,toddy brewed from rice is 
offered and lambs sacrificed. 

^^eSq£pQ pn^L^ uapeun (sSjpdQp/r 

At am, V, 53. 

The shade of inscribed stones planted as memorials to 
wreath wearing heroic Marava soldiers fallen in battle. 
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CMyalry towards their enemies was considered a virtue, 
and to receive wounds on the back a disgrace.* While 
raising the standard of victory after the defeat of an 
enemy, a ball and doll were invariably attached to it in 
contemptuous representation of the effeminate nature of 
the enemy .t Contempt was further expressed by razing 
the enemy’s capital to the ground, by ploughing the site 
with donkeys yoked to the plough and by sowing castor 


# iBirijDQuQpiB^GO/Sfju iSiru3un'QLD<skQ(ri^^ 

op&rrBLD^iiSdr (fp^Qiun-(ck 
U<oG)L^UJ ^ !B ^ LDirrSmQm^^ U^lT^p 



(Lpi'^tu&^^)(SiQ<su<ck ojtrQmm^ 

Ostr^ L^fSjnQtsfTfrQ uQtSlsmii) Quajim^ 

QxSFis/s&TfE^istnsiiQ&jfrm 
u^LDsdr Qu.dm<9S str^rr^ 

^(scsrp(^rrm-jS^d> Qu{H^€ud^€srQafr,*^ 

Pur am, V, 278. 

The old woman of lean and lanky shoulders and of slender 
waist, on hearing from the lips of several persons that 
her son had turned his back on the field of battle, 
became enraged and saying that, if her son had shown 
cowardice while fighting, she would cut off the very 
breasts which gave him such, picked up a sword, went 
to the gory field, turned over ihe corpses and on finding 
the body of her son cut in twain was more delighted 
than on the occasion of his birth. 

f Q^^uLfsekQpQ^^ Q^^uuir QiFQiwQsfru^ 

€ufBuLj%SiSTuiBQ^n^ u/raoQi^/E/^.*’ 

Tirumu : 11 : 67-'68# 

By the side of the high standard of victory raised on the 
battle-^field, a ball and a doll were hung upi» 
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and cotton or cereals, * in order to make the place over- 
grown with jungle as speedily as possible. Kings leading 
their armies to battle had their camps in the battlefield 
as luxuriously furnished as their palaces. Mutes guarded 
their bed rooms ; t women attended at their meals; 
dancing girls and musicians amused them through the 
night hours. * 

There is ample evidence in the works of Tamil as well 
as of Greek authors that trade, both by sea and land, was 

Qoj&rmfrujd sQpm^ u y^iLi^u 

!sesr/E^'Bsw6\)Qsi)u9^ t 

Pur am, v. 15, 11: 1 — 3. 

You destroyed their broad fortifications and turned the 
streets, over which chariots had run, with plough to 
which a number of white mouthed donkeys were yoked. 

b, ^6mfEj(^QDL^ u>in3ssBQ^!ks&rihQ^ir£iiLo 

OoKckOilTiud SQ^(StSi^U LfeOe^SSTLD ^lLl^ 

Puram, v 392, 11 : 8 — 1 1. 

You, at the dawn of day, ploughed even the places presided 
over by the gods with ploughs to which white mouthed 
donkeys were yoked and sowed white millet (varagu) 
and gram (kollu). 


a. 


uL_ii>u0i ^<es)i^iujTfrs 

MullaL 11 : 65 & 66. 

Coated Mlechchas (foreign mutes) who use the language 
of signs and not the language of the tongue, serving as 
guards. 

' Losm^mrmuiQpi^sB^ uismeusrmin ^ rSuJir 
Qt^rrmsr^^id isSpeStvir urressf^s^ikm 

Porunar : 11 : 109-1 10. 

The Pana women with shining foreheads bearing small 
well-tuned lyres in their hands, dancing and singing to 
the measure of drums smeared with resin. 


K4&: II : 779^780,: 
^ bright bangled 


19 


uo€mm& ld^Q ^ .** 

’Mad. 

Frg^ant wine in golden cups 
women. 
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extensively practised by the Tamils andtheNagas. Masted 

ships set with sails pi onghed the seas- ♦ They were 
loaded with articles of merGhandise; pearls and muslins, 
sandalwood and aghil, cinnamon, pepper, and other 
spices, salt and salted hsh.t North Ceylon, and especi- 
allv Jafna. contained the most important marts and 
emporia for the distribution of trade to the different ports 
of India and Ceylon and to' countries further West and 
further East. Merchants from Arabia. Egypt and Rome, 
India. China and Java frequent, ed these marts. According 
to the Periplns everything made in Tamilakam and the 

greatest part of what was brought from Egypt came to e 
Lts of North Ceylon, and were distribute there. , 

A similar reference to the imports at Kaverip-pum- 

pattinam, the Chola capital of the first 

century A.D., ca n be seen in the Tamil work Pattm 

* |u See supra, chap, iu, p. 100. note * (c). 

fe, Puram. y. 126, 1:15. 

Sailing (over seas) in ships for fcomraercial) prosperity. 

US' pir ^ ^ 

Q&tTQ^iSm 

Mad.K4fi: 11: 315-123. 

Welhbuilt ships loaded with bright and 

taken from the roaring seas, broad and . 

bangles neatly cut with saws, different kinds of gram 
consigned to merchants, white sa t inanufactured on 
clayey beds, sweetened tamarind and fish cut mto roun 
SSibystrong^armed Timila fishers and salted and 
dried on ^nnd duriessr. 

■: t :■ sunra., chat)* iii* P* 97* ■ .. 
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pdlai. * Large ships intended for this ocean trade were 
built in some of the northern ports; and the industry*, 
though in a dying State, is still being continued at Kayts 
a.nd V’alvet;titurai. On account of this extensire sea 
faring trade, the necessity to indicate the ports and 
harbours at night would naturally have arisen, and light- 
houses constructed out of stone and mortar or of high 
tree stumps, with lights placed on them, acted as guides 
to mariners.t The merchandise was stored in large 
warehouses in packages, on which the seal of the king 
was stamped to indicate the payment of customs duty.J 
Trade was carried into the inner country with merchan- 

* See supra, chap, iv, p. 1 33, note. * 


I 


Pefump^n ; 11 : 346 — 349. 

Bright light lit at night in the dome of a tower touching 
the sky and presenting the appearance of a column 
supporting it ,the top of which it is difficult to climb 
even with the aid of the ladder placed against it. 

s^/oSTS^iQffir&ssrsrL^n' 

Na^nnai, v. 219. 

Bright light put up at nights (as a signal for sailings 
vessels). 

Cilap. Cariib ^vi, 1: 141. 

Lights (on light houses, put up) to dir^t the course df 
vessels, from foreign countries. 

€$ r ^ ‘ 


iiruujTuusiich 

^ ^ ^ if , if 

LieS}QuiT{S^^uLipi}iQu(rs& 

Ln&Suemi^th 

Pa#n^ ? U; 129^130^ 135-136. 

Well-estimated goods in abuildanc^ being imported and 
exported with the tiger mark impressed thereon, 
the purpcsse of recovering, 
pTiger mark was affix^d^ . 
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dise loaded in carts and tavalams.* For fear of robbers 
the tradesmen, dressed in coats and sandals, went about 
with swords hanging from their shoulders ; t they were 
also otherwise armed. Important junctions of trade were 
guarded by soldiers. $ In the towns and cities, separate 
streets were allotted to the different articles of com- 




Cirupan ; 1 ; 55, 

The salt sellers’ row of carts drawn by strong bullocks. 

QfBfSuL^ 

Quq^sksuBpQ(ii^(i^ms LBQ^tsjSp siTuui^ 

Qsir(sh’2is{r<?fr pfSu 

ueoQ<5C(^^^LD<omit u^Qu/r(^ QrsQQrBfS .** 

Perump^n; 11: 62 — 65. 

The long highway by which the salt-sellers with many 
(relief j bulls enter villages crying out the price of salt, 
their row of carts which are drawn by several bulls tied 
side by side to a yoke with small holes, by means of 
strong rope, being guarded on both sides by able-bodied 
men. 


Q/EfTdr0> 

efTi^Ljssipujffem Qmdj^uuL^ih Lj>:£(^u 
Quir(^s2mr LfemuLn-LofTn-iS^ 

fifiira/(5y//?i«s<sp^6or Qoi^ssisQujir^Qjrr^ 

QjGDir^ir urnhiSp evLhu&}/r 

Perump^n : 11 ; 68*-“72. 



The merchants on whose chests appear scars of wounds 
caused by warriors’ arrows, wearing coats (on their bodies) 
and sandals on their (well-exercised) strong feet, while 
from a striped band resembling a rock-snake thrown over 
the shoulder and across the breast, there hung on one 
side glittering swords with white (carved ivory) handles. 

ffiL 6 i? 06 »L-.LJ Qu(!^(SU^SSQJ%SOS!Tii^lh 
eSiSd^Q^L^ets>QJUiSl<^ ,** 

Perumpan. 11 : 81-82, 

In towns where there are garrisons of bowmen who guard 
the (toll-recovering) junctions of roads branching from 
the main highway. 

. ** s^&Cffi£>ifiQjir ® 9 ^a 9 (S»L-. 096 Uia©iLf 

• Naryinai, v» 387# 

Unapproachable junctions where illiterate soldiers rain 
arrows from their bows. 
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meree. • Commodities generally changed hands under 
the system of barter, f but money, both of foreign and 
Indian coinage, was also a recognised medium of exchange 
in important centres of trade. Roman as well as Indian 
coins, as also other unidentified coins — which were possi- 
bly coins of local currency — have been picked up in 
several of the spots where the ancient marts once were. 

The caste system, which was introduced by the 
northern Aryans, had not, during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, taken a strong foothold in the country. The 
people were in those days classified according to the 
nature of the laud in which they lived. There were five 
divisions of land, — kurinci (hill country), mullai (forest 
and pasture laud), marutam (arable land), neytal (sea 


^ a. mimkiBaj rsfSsriB^^LD^^ ** 

Pattina» 1 ; 193* 

Broad streets teeming everywhere with the wealth of pre^ 
cious goods, which baffle any attempt at estimation, 
b. See Cilap. canto, v, 11: 9 — 56. 

t a* ^uQSiumrr (BQ^^Q<oSsr p 

g_uL/6i9?<s/r 

Kurun. V, 269. 

To exchange salt for white rice, she did seek the salt-pans. 

b. ^'BeireSteoiijemsS'p Q'Ssiriiji—fsr^p^ 

QfBtusS^sod <3 SlLl^lj Lj^ihQuitfotsr G}sfr<^&r(r&r 
€r(ii^QS)m .** 

Perumpan. 11; .163 — -165. 

(Herdsman’s wife) feeds all her relations with the rice 
received in exchange of butter milk ; for ghee supplied she 
accepts not a piece of fine gold, but obtains ja she-buffalo, 
a cow or a black heifer worth its value. " 
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coast), and p41ai (dry and arid land). • In kurinoi lived 
tke Kuravar and V^dar or kill tribes; in mullai, tke 
Idaiyar or kerdsmenj in marutam tke cultivators; in 
neytal the Paratavar or fiskers ; and in pdlai tke Maravar 
or robbers and Vedar or hunters; * Tke pecple were more 
or less tribal or were divided into clans according to the 
land they dwelt in. Each tribe or clan had its own chief- 
tain under a king who ruled over them all. Priests, 
ascetics or holy men came from all the tribes ; they were 
called Andanar on account of tke compassion shown by 
them to living creatures or Parpar (seers), t TkeSe Anda- 
nar and Parpar were respected and konoured by the 
people as beings superior to all the rest. 

In the matter of- locomotion and conveyances, those 
early times were not far behind the present day. Royalty 
rode on elephants, horse chariots including a coach and 
four were not uncommon; and meehanieal contrivances 

* . Ira* iv6. 

The five divisions of land are named Kurinci (hill 
tracts), Palai (arid l^rids), Mullai (sylvan tracts), Marutam 
(agricultural lands) and Neytal (maritime tracts). 

There are 1 4 objects peculiar to each division as originally 
found there, and they are termed Karupporul (originating objects)* 
They are:-!. Deity, 2. Chiefs, 3. Subjects, 4* Bird, 5- Beast, 6. Town 
orVillage, 7* Water,8. Flower, 9, Tree, 10. Food, 11. Drum, 12* Lyre, 
13. Tune and 14* Occupation, 
t ^ih^msrQirmQuiTir ^pQ^sunit u>pQpQiQjuSiT<s(^(^ 

03^ipm(3ts)m y,€mQL^ir(ips6^fr^ 

KiU|*ab 30. 

Towards alf that breathe, with seemly gradousness adorn- 
ed they live: 

And thus to virtue's sonw the name of "andanar' men give. 
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similar to the motor car and tke aeroplane appear to have 
been in use. 

The food of the people consisted chiefly of rice, dry 
grains* vegetables, milk and curds, meat of goats, fowls, 
etc., and fish and crabs according to the surroundings and 
conditions in which they lived. Different kinds of sweet 
meats and even string hoppers were not unknown. t The 
Andanar, some of whom were family and temple priests, 
lived in houses the roofs of which were neatly thatched 
and the floors of which were daintily glossed over with the 
dung of the cow. They ^^^h^ their honsehold gods, and 
used as food rice cooked in a variety of ways, vegetables 


* a. We learn from the Ramayana, composecj about six centuries 
before Christ, that R4vana, the Yakkha king of Ceylon, 
abducted Sita, the wife of Rama, from Central India and 
carried her off to Ceylon on an aerial car, that his uncle 
Kub^ra had a similar machine and that Indrajit, the son 
of Rdvana, while fighting against the armies of Rama, 
dropped bombs containing poisonous gas on the enemy 
from an aeroplane and rendered them insensible. 

b. “ L/€UQ;/f unQui Lj^d^&siL^QtufriT eS^ihiSI^ 
nr ^frm 

Qujdj^u Qqi^u ** 

Pnram, v. p. 27. 

(The learned) say that those who enjoy the fame of being 
praised by the poets are like unto a car flying through 
the air undirected by a driver. 

e. A car driven by mechanism without the aid of animals 
attached to it 

and a long journey made on an aeroplane are described 
in Perunkadai, a Tamil poetical work of the 4th century 
A. D. Pejunlmdai, pp : 209, 426, 483. 

d. A contrivance in the form of a peacock made J:o fly through 
the air with the aid of mechanism, is mentioned in the 
Jivaka Cintamani of the 9th century A. D. 

Cintdmani, pp. 76, 86, 95, 755. 

f a* •” 

Pomnar, 1 : 108. 

Savoury sweetmeats of shapes many and .different 
b, 

Perumpan, 1 : 377* 

Thread like hopper^. ’ , . ; 
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fried in ghee, curds, pickles and preaerYes* These 
Andanar eschewed meat of all kinds; so clean were they 
that they permitted neither dogs nor fowls to enter their 
houses. The Aryan brahmans vho emigrated into the 
Tamil country from North India imitated their habits 


^ 

L06S)p<sSl6ifl uaS 

LDmpsn'uuirsfrnr ^<mpu^^Q^uiSl p 
Qu0fsioQirr^^^ euL-<siiaSdr 
Q^iBekL^€ij)JTLLjfsi spiS^srsu^^do 

eU^^StrS<ctO£SLDS(^&^<oiJuS^j3dpLl-L^ 

^L^ITSSmL^LJUp<SSilSUU QuUjiTUU(Sl<SlJpp0 

Q(Si}<omQ<smuSi^ iDtr^^p 
^(^uq^UfSfriEJStrdju QufrQ^n®s/iSs6\)w^ 

QprSuj^^u (SSiUih^emiT 
Qrs(BLDirdQsrr<s9esT^ 

ffeBjaw/raw ffl/a»«ui_uOuji/(ga?/r.” 

Pemmpan, 11 : 297 — Plo* 

If you stop in the village of the guardians of the Vedas— 

who teach the bow-billed parrots the vedic tune— their 

dwellings which have porticoes with short posts to 
which sleek cedves are tied, their good houses with 
floor besmeared with cow-dung and with images of gods 
installed therein, and which the domestic fowl and dog 
do not defile by their presence, you will at sunset be served 
with what the bracelet wearing (Brahman) house-wife 
who has a shining forehead and whose chastity is like 
that of (aruntadi) the small constellation in the beautiful 
great northern sky, has methodically prepared out of the 
rice which bears a bird’s name (viz., RajAnnam), with 
chips of the green fruit of the Kommatii-matula shrub 
peppered and spiced with curry leaf and fried in the 
fresh butter obtained from the curdled milk of the red 
cow, and with the excellent pickle of the sliced tender 
fruit which the mango produces in beautiful bunches. 
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and raised themselves in the estimation of the people as 
men of the highest caste. The caste system introduced 
by them -would not have obtained a stronghold, had the 
brahmans not lived the life of those who were considered, 
on account of their habits and customs, the best in the 
country. The Vellala priests (kurukkals), who are the 
remnants of the ancient Aivdanar, are still strict vege- 
tarians ; in their habits they are similar to the brahmans 
to whom only the terms Andanar and Parpar are now 
applied. The fact that the vegetarians of a caste are, 
on account of their conservatism, considered higher than 
their meat-eating brethren is sufficient confirmation of 
the above statement. In palaces and royal households, 
although the general diet consisted of rice and vegetables, 
yet meat and drink were not despised. The guests were 
entertained according to their inclinations; food and 
drink were served in golden vessels.* The ever-hungry 
poets and ministrels of the Pana tribe, who frequented 
the Courts of kings, were first entertained beyond satiation 
with large quantities of toddy and fried meat; then they 
were fed with white rice, vegetable curries, milk and 


u^(aij(sS<^QJLprr^u 
oiffGuSpeB^wL^p Q<str!omiE<^ 

(^cri^Qpwi^ih Q^rrpp^^ 
oSliSfr/iic^ Quirp<So0p^60 (sB .** 

Cirupdn 


Serving different preparations of rice made strictly in 
accordance with the fine science of cookery, in plates 
of gold which in splendour excel the rising sun ?ur*- 
rounded by bright stars in the firmament. 


Tf 4y\ 
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cwas* Toddy™ brewed from paddy or drawn from 
Is palmyra "tree, t and meat was either faed -n o^- 


: mQwuufih udrie^Ll. sj^utSIQujrr^i^^^ 

^Jifiuu^diQsfriff Qam^iruu QpQififS^^'^ 
npiretaoi QuirQiu Qpif^iuireuS^ ^ _ 

SjQsoot iiSlrtk^ Sireosaio LfQfsaeO 

uireo&ie>s>pss(j}^ airi^iiSdr i^puu 


Porunar, 11 : n 

very throats. 


a 


y to q/P ^ < 5 V & 7 J 5 C-.UJ coil ^ ^ 

Qaieii’Se>jiiit£lir<a{ iSasQpeiapsLfiutS 
eue<>etiirdjffffirt^uS^ QKS&tpfs^p^'^^^ 

QeukSaiBuuei) eSjreo'Ssv .” 

Perumpat?, 11: 278-281, 

High flavoured wine which the fingers stir and help to 
Srain and in the brewing of which (pounded) gerrxunat- 
ing paddy is mixed (with a porridge of rice) and flowed 
to remain two days and two nights in a strong-mouthed 
jar, in order to help fermentation, 

]-j £j?sijar/ruQt-f®OTf^r3fjruLflf^ - 

Pattina, 1 : 89. 

Toddy drawn from the palmyra palm of rough exterior. 

^ e a*-®""** Q#.uJo08 .” , , ,42. 

Drinking the toddy brewed at home from paddy. 

A usfLO Qurr^pQpp^ •’ 

Malai, K. 1 ; 463. 

T„/1,^xr krAWftd from germinated paddy 










L. 





roasted on spits.* The cultivators — who were much later 
called the Vellalas — lived in houses thatched with cadjans 
or in high mansions which had cultivated gardens and 
spacious flower gardens all round. Their diet consisted of 
well-cooked rice, vegetables and fruits. t The herdsmen’s 
houses were straw-thatched and raised on short pillars. 
Their doors were low and made of tats. In their yards slept 


a. ps?iLl^ Qsfr^^QsiTQpiji^imp 

Porunar, 1 : 105. 

Fine large pieces of fat meat roasted on iron spikes, 
b. Qsrr^<^ (^mpsQs^(^Qjeo& 

Mad. KciS* 1 : 141. 

Beautiful rice cooked with fatted meat, 

t oj^s^QL^iTLlQ^Q^iiQsk snf(BLDL-ioQ<suuj,i/s 

Wi'^<SF6ssr(ip<^(S^ LDmr^fr^uL^u<ss)u^^ 

^mrL^'^iLjyQSinT ^sisfl ld'^^Qs^ulSIp 
(jy^Qsml.usd‘s3m (^t^Sr^uQu^uiuj^ih 


< 3 !L. 6 uBQioi} 6 m'uipih 

^ir(Sfr<ots)iruQu<smdQm ^'lEiQsfrQLSIpQjiB 
^thuoof^Ji (^25in‘iJt3p Q<ff=thL9m 
Qp'^UL^pQp^^ QisfriisfriTi^isSlif /* 

Perumpan, 11 : 353 — 356, 359*^362, 

If you stop in the grove^dwelling cultivators" houses 
thatched with the strong withered leaves of the cocoanut 
palm (woven into cadjans), the front yard of which is 
planted with turmeric and provided with a fragrant 
garden, and if you have no relish for the big pulpy jak 
fruit hanging in cluster, the ripe whitish banana the 
bunches of which hang down through their weight, the 
tender fruit of the round stemmed palmyra palm andi 
many other sweet things, you will eat ripe yams with the 
leaves of the chembu (Caladium nymphoei^folium.) 
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iEeep* Their women, who wore their 
waves, churned butter and carried the 
)ts for sale.t The mtn bartered ghee 


msQsiriT'^ ^ 

Qsa®Qpsp^(5<^-y<^Oy<^® Qeii'ssr'harQ^B® 

aS®(3os«-(2a/si9 Qiu(3uu®syffioiruL( . ^ 

Perumpan, 11 : i — i 

huts with thicket-fringed entran- 
1 cord-worked bedsteads, covered 

and with watch and ward kept by 
„ ...iiehide of the he-goat,— where in the 
driven short stakes to which are attached 

0 s where under the fences fastene 

lie drooping headed sheep and white 
abundance of dung. 


The hamlet where there are 
ces» rope-'inade doors and 

with varagu straw, i 

him who sleeps on 

front yard are < 

long tethering ropj 
with thorny twigs 
goats — and where there is an 

Lj6)S!d0ir^ OwfT^uuQj/r/i/S 

ajfTWLSiaiJfrek &f^wi^Qp<o^^ 

^mpojmiD seosQ 

lS!T<o^Q(^triT LDfTS^ fF6k IDI tQ 

“ 7 =n.mpSn,ll: 15^162. 

The cow-herfess. with beanliful dark body, earlobes 
dangling through the weight of the ear rings, shou ers 
smooth like the bamboo stem and short wavy hair, who, 
pulling the strings of the churner which creates a sound 
resembling the growl of a leopard, stirring the s^t 
curds the creamy surface of which is marked with air 
globules like the white crests of the mushroom, skim- 
ming the foamy cream and setting the (butter milk) pot 
which has a speckled mouth on a pad of flowers on the 

head, sells fresh butter milk. 
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'for paddy and cattlej^ and amused tliemselves by playing 
•on. " tbe flute. Their food consisted chiefly ot iinai rice 
■and milk, f The KuraYas or hillmen lived in houses thatched 
with straw, which had porticoes supported by large 
pillars. Cart wheels and ploughs were placed against the 
walls, t Around their houses would be seen flour grinding 
and aval-making mill stonesj sugar cane presses, paddy 

^ See supra, chap, iv, p. 149, notet b. 

t UH^QlfTUjdQsiTQJSdlT pQ^Ul9 

€s?}(7^mjQ'^Q(^mrtsiL<ck Q^ufriTuuskesr 
usrih^^sf^^nio uiiQeOfrQiM Qu^(^sBit 

Perumpan:!!; 166 — 168. 

If you stop in the village of herdsmen whose lips are 
contorted (by habitual whistling) you will receive with 
milk, cooked tinai grain, like unto a swarm of the tiny 
young of the crabs. 

* i3L^ss<smp^issrm (Bp 

S^pS^p^ir^ Lj<om H ILj IF ^ if! L£i IT UU IB p ITS 

QujitQ sedumu^frrrp^ 

Q!B(^(^^mrT ui5S)piB^ qs555@sr QarrC^l^p 
u(^m] BJtr^arp^u sQuua 

S0QDQJ QmidjIF^ SsSl6^(^U^^ 

Ibid, 11: 186—191. 

In the hillmen*s hamlets, there are beautiful habitations 
thatched with (varagu) straw, which in effect look like 
clouds outspread in the winter sky, each habitation 
being provided with a front yard where stand clay made 
granaries like unto a herd of she-elephants, with porticoes 
where there are grinding stones which resemble the feet 
of the elephant and with a smoke coloured shed of which 
the surrounding wall is wasted by stout cart wheels and 
ploughs leaning against it. 
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granaries and children’s push-carts. * Their chief diet 
consisted of rice, boiled pulses and cooked fowl.t The 



&)QjQ&)rSl (q&}d<su)SuuirQ,** 


Peiumpan:ll; 225—226,. 

The sound of the- pestle pounding aval rice in the front 
yard of the round roofed shed thatched with new straw. 
b* iSj^esisfiGtULU^fr ^Oem^uarriTiSf^ 

QpaQ \^iSI^ ^Q^Suj u^wudo ^emisBp 
^Qi-^[nsi(^ fB^eSIp 

rnufr fspQpn'/* 

Ibid, 11: 245-249. 

In (those) rich dwellings where large grain chests which 
are too high to be reached by long ladders, which con-* 
tain several kinds of old paddy put in there through 
lidded openings on the top and which, being made of 
undecaying wood, have lasted long, do tower, and where 
children’s push carts made by young carpenters (are 
found). 

c» Sl^(iS0S(^lS^(^<FfrS<SSt}>u'h5\} 

Ibid, 11 : 260461. t 

Smoke roofed sugar-houses where the juice of the sugar 
cane (is pressed) by ever noisy cane-mills and evaporat- 
ed and crystallised into sugar. 

d, Kurun., v. 61. 

f a. (^p<s{rsS(^J^Q^/rdrfS 

^si!&})irQin<sk Lfd^^ssiLu^u uuSdoeijp 

^msres^Qi ^[tpQu^^<sSn ^ 

; Ibid, II : 193-196. ■ 

You will have sweet savoury food being an ad-mixture 
of the small boiled grains of the short-stalked varagu 
and of good boiled pulses, 
b. uii^ajir 



w^ssreun t^sfrSm (SumlQi^ir^m 

Ibid, 11 ; 254-256. 

You will have white rice earned by industrious labourers 
together with fried meat of the domestic hen. 
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fishers lived in low huts made of jungle sticks and thatched 
with grass, over which pumpkin and gourd creepers were 
made to grow. * Their yards were strewn with nets and 
fish baskets. Their diet was generally rice gruel, which 
they drank out of cups made of palmyra leaves (pila).t 
They freely indulged in toddy which they drank with 
burnt fish.| The Vedar or huntsmen lived in grass 


Qojip [S<ss)ir^^ 

^(^u€G)uQQj{Lif¥^ 

(^ijSuiSQQpi(Sjinh<o^uu uS>JLi<ss^L^af<^S^** 

PerumpaB, 11: 263^265. 

The nest4ike hut with low eaves* built with jungle posts 
planted promiscuously (under the rafters), with b^boo 
laths spread over in rows and fastened with the fibre of 
of the screw pine and thatched with kusa (mitna) grass. 

Qj2sV(^ff (^L^QJuSlp Q^Sf^UiS 

&jr<ss)<suujfrQifiS ujiwssifl^^^mQi 
LDm^sn(ribuLSiprrsB p Li<50ffQj(r pjSu 


lbid,U; 274-^283. 

If you stop in the hamlet of the men who work^with the 
fishing net, you will have toddy (brewed) from the 
beautiful gruelly porridge of uncleaned rice, cooled in an 
open vessel of palmyra leaf. 

» ^0[S}SfT(i£&)sm<3s uSq^uli 

Qjm(SllUlj LD!T6SSrffl^iJULD^^Q<olJ6mQ^fr^ ^ 

sm'Qis sfr<3(iQi6k ^sO€SiQjQujrr(Sl»*^ 

Cirupan,ll; 193—195. 

White rice well cleaned with pounders set with iron rings, 
cooked and served with curried crabs and vegetables. 



Perumpan, 11: 281^282* 

When tired, you will have flavoured toddy with half dried 
fish roasted. 

Uj^LDU(BQpp^ 

Cirupan, 11: 159—163. 

Well fermented toddy with roasted tank fish. 
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tEatched houses in which were stored bows, arrows in 
quivers and other weapons. Their houses were fenced 
round with Shhrp and thorny sticks and were guarded by 
fierce dogs attached to iron chains.* Their diet consis-' 
ted of red-coloured rice, beef and other kinds of meat. 
The flesh of the iguana was considered a delicacy, t They 
had a strong inclination for toddy which they often 
obtained in exchange for stolen cattle, t The women of 

^ ^rru^tSFfr^^uj s2sm £;j(^sf€S turn- sir 
Q^ojiT S'^G^OimiruiSiosr 

Qsmir^Q^<osr i^oDiriLfiw smsiidsmL^LsLiQo^sQtufTQ 
s^smssfrp uk^rr^ 

Qpiru.1T (BfTnjfTpp^'okissr^iw su^^Bsfr 
(^t^L.6J’^'fruuuuQS)u 

Pemmpan* 11 ; 121 — 126. 

(The huntsmen’s stronghold has) spacious houses where 
bows and arows lie about, high ramparts covered with 
vka grass, porticoes on round pillars on which hang 
quivers with arrows— the notched ends of which re** 
semble the honeycombs found on the hills — and the 
iudi drum, houses unapproachably guarded by chained 
dogs and having a courtyard or garden surrounded by a 
live thorny fence and a defensive jungle, 
f srQjio €B^B$irQfBso<sSl€k Qsdi^'S^i^dQsirm'/S 

]^u>6Slp.ip LD€irr€ijd 

^mp<ssiT<^ ujrrpp^QjaStok Q(^g2iu>Qu£i>(^sSiT ,'** 

Perumpan, 11 : 1 30— 1 33. 

You will have in every house the red coloured boiled 
grains of rice grown in high lands, together with a dish 
' of the red meat cf the iguana big with ova like unto 
chank beads— which was the game of dogs# 

J ^^OsmiTiLmmirsu^uj^ihi^sc^ 

{BTrmiTpd^ mp<oiiQsrrmu 
iSe06d®s4r<sfffm Qqp.ulSuq^Q 
w^som' m<dsrpp^ ujp^muQs<omLs^ .** 

Peru]mpan, II r 140— 143, ' 
Entering the guarded realms of unfriendly kings, driving 
their cattle in the morning, exchanging them for toddy, 
drinking what of home-brewed liquor (is prepared from 
paddy) and goes by the name of ioppi and slaughtering 
in the open a fat bull. 
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the Vedar class also used as diet a gi-aiti called grass rice 
which they dug up from the ground, and salted meat.* 
Even in the present day during times of scarcity, the poor 
people of Delft dig up grass roots called mmirai arisi and 
eat them boiled or roasted. 

The people, to whatever class or tribe they belonged, 
were very hospitable and guests were entertained with 
honour and respect, t That hospitality was considered 
one of the chiefest of the virtues can be inferred from the 
fact that the poet Tiruvalluvar allotted one chapter of 
his Kural in praise of it.|: 

Men and women wore their hair long, applied oil and 
combed it smooth. Women either wore it in plaits 

^srfJojrrdjJ: 

<SiJfr(^pL^L^QJn(B<ok LjQpssS) 

Perumpaft, 11 ; 91 — 94 & 100. 

Grass seeds without separating the sand and stones in them 
are cooked (and eaten) with salted meat by the white 
teethed Eyina women, who, with crow-bars having 
chisel-like lips and faultlessly round and strong handles 
begirt with iron bands on their heads, dig up ant-hills 
and in turning up clods of earth are be-stneared with 
the dust of the black-soiled Katatnptii (hard and sterile 
land) and gather grass seeds from the ant-chambers. 

f a. ** 

Narrinai, v. 142. 

She is delighted at the coming of a guest though it be at 
night, 

t). ^(T^uLjg}jrs^ih 

V. 221. 

My big shouldered lass who is delighted on entertaining 
guests. 

’.Kural, chap, ix, , 
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(single or five) wHch they allowed to hang on the« bacH 
or fn tufts (konde). in the shape of a plantain bud. 

* a. ereserGleisaruJ ieSia ^ifieueirir 

a/ripSe»uii-lsiBsQsire^^.-- 

w'e^SmdiQsirestrL. uiiruS(S’B _ ,,r, 

KuriSd. 11: 107.108.110.112. . 

In the regularly oiled copious cutly black W 
the cooling fragrant poniade applied, and o 

perfume of the aromatic dark core of the aloes wood 

(aghil) burnt for smoke-drying the tresses. 

^3^ tSlu^smsuj^eisr lS<^ 

' Q^inf a,ai@a. Cirupan. 11 : 191-192. 

The bracelet wearing woman whose pjsited 

tL probosds of a she-elephant. falls on her slender 

back. 

C. “ ggiiuirsoiriu Kurind, 1 : 139. 

Praising the choice beauty of us who wear the hair m five 
different modes. 

^ f‘ ssiir^ujdo, ^liuirgiiiwL-i^uJir . Cirupan. 1 : 60. 

Salt selling-women who move about wearing their hair m 
five different modes. 

e. “ •” Akam..v.48. 

You (maiden) whose hair is dvided into five different 
modes (plaits). 

I m/ren^uS’sar^aoa; 

QutikeSiijm ioserFIGirir^ujdrm ." _ _ 

NarriBaiij v. 

The plump and pointed bud of the flower produced by 
the plantain tree resembling the hair knot of a slender 
maiden, 

g “ Qu0wlS^ eSCJ- eairmmus SL-w^eorr 

o,.Ase^Qu^^.'- MaJ. Ka.,n; 408409. 

Ripe old ladies who had their white grey hair tied behind 
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After a bath tLe hair was dried with the fragrant smoke 
of the aghil* which became an important article of 
commerce, other nations as far as Egypt and Rome, 
having adopted its use. Jasmine and other sweet-smell- 
ing flowers were daily tied round the hair, t Indeed 

* a, m<omQsS 

sfr^@&)ihLj<ss)S Q&freff§) 

Kurinci, 11: 108—110. 

Applying the cooling fragrant pomade and separating the 
hair with the fingers to remove its wetness and smoke- 
drying it with the excellent fumes of the aromatic dark- 
coloured core of the aloes-wood (aghil), 

Cirupan, 1 ; 263. 

The beautiful soft hair spread out to be fumigated by the 
smoke of the aloes-wood (aghil). 

f a. eSuJ6\} €lS>3^LDLfSUil^ 

itt^irsmi^missr Qanmjs iSpdQiL® 

Mad. Kan.,ll:56U562. 

Tying round the hair-knots wreaths of white flowers 
looking like bands, as it were, of frozen water, with the 
result that the expanse of heaven was redolent of their 
perfume. 

b. uioQmgi}(^sB^ Qjm‘uuGSico Qsirm^Qfvui 
QLDd)6^(m QupdsilL^ /* 

Kurinci, 11: 103-104# 

Round our slim dark tufts of hair on the top of our heads 
gracefully winding several beautiful flower'*wreaths 
of different colours. 

^<o6rir ,** 

Narrinai, v. 361. 

(The chief) wore the fragrant jasmine flowers of minute 
petals ; and the young men (soldiers, who acccompanied 
him) also wore them. ^ 
d, §>eSueO Qupu 

Qpmsuu^jj^ Qsirm^ .** 

Narrinai. v. 260. 

Wreath of open flowers artistically worn to adorn the 
well-grown hair. 
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flowers played, an important part in the social and the 
religious life of the rich as well as of the poor. Flowers 
were offered to the gods and adorned their places of 
worship. Flower garlands wei’e worn by men and 
women round their necks; flowers in vases decorated 
their ■ homes; different and vari-ooloured flowers repre- 
sented the different aotvities of the soldiers and also 
feelings of love and hatred. * Even the elephants, 

^ Sill ine^Qirih^ 

Timmu, 1 ; 188. 

Offering good and strongly fragrant flowers, 
b. sa-(3euu 

Ibid.h 241. 

Strewing many red-coloured flowers, 

(SirpfS 

Ibid, 11: 236^237. 

Cutting big fresh oleander garlands and others of good 
fresh flowers, into equal lengths, and hanging them out 
to swing and to present an incomparable sight 

d* ^^<suefriT (ipio^ wuSl'^ 

0^ 0^6^550) #/f 

uuS4o ^lEjQdsirmi^ u LS^smujs^ pQufreSli^^ 

Cilap. Canto, V, 11 : 1 9 1 — 1 93. 
Beamy with the garlands made of the flowers of home- 
grown mullaiQasminum tricho-tomum), Arabian Jas- 
mine (Jasminum Sambac) and Iruvadchi Jasmine, the 
water lily grown in pots and the sweet-smelling red 
water-lily (nymphaea ororata), of which beetles are fond, 
e. The following flowers were worn by soldiers: — ■ 

1. Those who successfully removed the enemy’s cattle wore 

the wreaths pf the vedchi flower {Q<sulL9 — ixora coccinea). 

2. Those who recovered the cattle removed by the enemy 

wore harandai — -ocimum basilicum). 

3. Those who prosecuted war wore vanci 

4. The defenders wore kanci — -holoptelea integrifolia)* 

5. The defenders of a fort wore nocci — vitex 

tri folia). 

6 - Those who seized the enemy's fort wore ulinai (a-^ 6 io 0 
— Illecebrum lanatum.) 

7. The warriors wore ' tumbai — ^phlomus Indica). 

8. The conquerors wore vagai — albizzia lebbele). 

[Contd,] 


Ab^ClEHT ClVlLlZAtloH i6§ 

cliariots and: horses ■ •which went to war were decorated 
with flowers and garlands. ' ■ ' 

black paste and kunkumam were the sub- 
stances with which the forehead mark was made, and 
these -continue to be so used to the present day. The 
women of 1800 years ago w^ere no whit behind those of 
their sex of the present day both in the art of adorning 
their person as well as in the use of scents and 
cosmetics. ^ Betel chewing was a common habit even in 


f. The following flowers represent the different feelings of 

love 

a. Union — v^nkai (kino, pterocarpus bilobus), kurinci (calo- 

phyllum inophyllum) and kantal (gloriosa superba). 

b. Separation — kura (webera corymbosa), mara (eugenia 

racemosa). 

c. Waiting^ — kullai (tulasi, ocy mum sanctum), mullai (Jas- 

minum trichotomum), tonri (gloriosa superba) and 
pidavam. 

di. Discord^— lotus, water lily (nymphcea rubra) and kuvalai 
(pontedaria).* 

e. Commiseration— neytal (nymphcea alba), talai (pandana 
oderatissima), mundakam (lotus) and adampam. 

^ ** LD^GffilT 

tsi<ommsLD^ (sirppi .** 

Mad. Kan, 11 ; 446^-447. 

The perfume of the scents used by the women diffusing 
as far as the street 

‘‘/F63rQ637®® 

(BifipLDmfTLJu fBgU(^^nr<e^ uipus 

LjmstrtQuu 

Mad. K4n, 11; 552-554 

To make the perfume of the fragrant ointment applied to 
work into the beautiful long tresses, to pulverize and 
prepare musk and sandalwood (for cosmetics) and to 
fumigate clothes of fine thread with fragrant smoke* 
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those early days. Areoanmt in several forms, ohunam 
and spices were added as condiments.* 

Men and women wore garments only from below the 
waist ; the upper part of the body was bare, except on 
festive occasions when they covered themselves with 
transparent silks and muslins. Cloth woven from cotton 
yarn, dyed and uudyed, in different patterns, as well as 
silk and wool raiments, t were in use. Cotton cloths 


^ u€0irQ^iT(^ 

^€sy<s>Q^dj ^(^Q<fpfS<sk^irLj u^mairib 
i(iiQmi^uS‘^ii3&sriT QsirQ^(Sl 

Mad. Kan . 11 : 399-~^40L 

The sellers of aromatic powder, so fine as to be easily 
wafted by the wind like the filaments of flowers, and the 
pounding of which is done by a band of experienced 
hands, those who sell both the sweet, moist, tender 
green arecanut prepared with the inspissated esence of 
ebony — a preparation which helps to beautify the body — 
and the leaves of the long and mature betel-creeper, and 
the sellers of lime obtained by calcining shells. 

t a. ** Qi^irsmir 

Puram., v. 392, 11 ; 14 & 15. 

Glad in cloth woven of fine thread and with border marked 
straight 

b. “ ulLl^^hw muSrB^ih 

ailQ^emsS^a anQgair J** 

Cilap. Canto, v, II: 16 & 17. 

Silk weavers who do exquisitely fine work (with the 
needle) in the manufacture of cloths out of silk thread, 
the hair of rats and cotton yarn. 
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Asath silk borders, and muslins interwoven with pearls 
were not unknown.* The women painted the upper part 
of their bodies with sandalwood paste or \unktimam', they 
then drew upon their persons devices of leaves an 1 flowers 
called toyil or they strewed the pollen of the 

vehgai flower (pterocarpus bilobus) on the paste before it 
became dry.t Both sexes adorned their persons with 


* See Supra, chap, iv, p. 134, note * i & p. 135. 

t a, ** 

Narrinax, v. 225, 11 ; 6-7. 

The beautiful toyyil- painted (== streaked with perfumed 
unguents) breasts of her who wears faultless jewels. 

sQuu& QsfriiQ^k 
Qs/riLii^ (sSfftweoir 

Qojisjmss^smL^irpuiS,'* 

Tirumu.. ll : 32-^36. 

To the young breasts like unto the globular flower''bud of 
the silk cotton tree (Bombax gossypinum) applying the 
fine coloured sandalwood paste, which is prepared by 
the triturition of a block of its fragrant hard core, with 
the result that the application appeared as it were one 
done with the sweet smelling flowers of the maruta tree 
(Terminalia alata) and strewing over this (while yet 
moist) the filaments of the flower of the kino tree 
(Pteiocarpus bilobus). 

c. ojeo^tijih Qu(in^iQ 

Cilap. Canto ii, 1 : 29. 

Drawing designs of sugar canes and crerpers on the broad 
shoulders (with sandal-unguent). 
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Oriiaments made of gold and silver, of beads, corals and 
cbanks and of pearls and precious stones.* Large 
quantities of beads made of glass, coral, cornelian and 
agate, witb boles pierced for stringing, and broken pieces 
of glass and cbank bangles found at Kantarodai and 
other places, t go to prove the great popularity of these 
trinkets among the common people. Necklaces made of 
gold and rings set with stones were worn by the 



^ a. ms.^pQu(rQxtp^fr&)Sfr^,'* 

Pomnar. 1 : 30. 

EarJobes swinging with the weight of the beautiful 
ear-rings. 

b. ^e^^<sij&)€ijrr^6sariiisfft<okLDn'^ 

SijrrQeoirefflQp^^QuDrrQ urri^effB 

Ibid, 11: 161^162. 

A gold necklet of delicate workmanship, the parts of 
which are not strung on a thread but linked together — 
for the dame with the lyre, to be worn with lustrous 

pearls. 

Q pLD&sBuJlh<SLl^^UJpfT€S^ sSsfriw3(oS)ip 

Mad. Kin. 1; 704. 

Glittering Jewels of unalloyed gold set with precious 
stones. 

d, Qpmms si/s\)iLDL/fl^fiuSsyrQaj/r(P 

Ned, Vid.,1: 142. ■ 
With bangles made of right whorled ehanks on the forearm. 

Kurun,, vv : 1 1 & 31. 
Bright bracelets made by cutting ehanks. 

Ned, Vad.,1: 144. 

Red coloured (coral) rings worn on fair fingers, 
t Nagadipa;,]. G. B. R. 'A. S„ voL %xvu r 
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opuleut ;* the breasts of princesses were profusely 
covered with jewellery from the throat to the waist. The 
earlobes were weighted with such heavy jewellery that 
hanging and elongated lobes w^ere greatly esteemed as 
assets of beauty.t . 

The Tamil naines k^lai and todu, now applied for ear 
ornaments made of gold or even of precious stones, sug- 
gest the very ancient and prehistoric times when leaves 
and flowers were worn. The habit of small girls wearing 
a leaf shaped pendant made of silver or gold and of 
women wearing an ornament called mekalai round their 
waists4 is reminiscent of the times when they wore only 
leaves to cover their nakedness. Some of the kings 
of Ceylon beginning with Saiiga Tissa i, were of such 
mixed Naga and Tamil origin that they were called 


Ou/ra)0O<?ajuOLj/reS/F^ !F€0U‘Qugi‘ 

Mai KaS. 1: 719. 

Beautiful rings (set with stones) which are full of glitter 
being made of gold. 

QiBQiSiTBifriT 

Qifnijmp 

Ned. Vai, Hi 139^140. 

Earlobes somewhat elongated by the weight of the ear 
studs shedding abundant lustre, but which fit well in |he 
small ear holes. 
a« ^<ok<offrmauu 0 LDL£i 

Tirumu.,11: 145^146. 

Girdle (mekalai) of delectable brightness. 

U <su€ik-i^(^LJu€brm uSoarri^*** 

Porunar, 1 : 39. 

Girdle composed of several strings of precious stones like 
unto a swarm of (diverse coloured) beetles. 
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Lambakamiasj ou account o£ the heavy jewellci-y they 
■wore in their ears. The statue oFa king, which is carved 
on a rock at Weligama and called by the people Kushta 
Baja, must be that of one of these Lambakannas, as 
would be seen from the elongated earlobes and the heavy 
ear ornaments that are made to rest on his shoulders. 
Just as the Tamils hal the head of a fish 
— Makarakkulai) represented in their jewellery, the Nagas 
had the hood of a cobra repi'esented in theirs. Among 
the Nagas, the symbol of the cobra was in common use as 
a favourite ornament. It formed the drop of an earring, 
the clasp of a necklace and bracelet, the decoration of a 
lady’s belt, the support of a lamp, the royal crest, and the 
emblem emblazoned on the royal standard and on the 
soldier’s scabbard. An ear ornament in the form of the 
hood of a cobi’a can be seen on the statue of Va't'tagamini in 
the rock temple at Dambulla. A similar ornament, but 
smaller in size called ‘ nagapadam ’is still worn by Tamil 
women along the Western coast. A head dress resembling 
the hood of the cobra is even now worn by the novitiates 
for the Vpasampada ceremony, a fact which proves that 
the earliest Buddhist monks were reornited from among 
the Nagas. 

Women enjoyed great freedom and liberty. Young 
men and women met each other freely in pleasure gar- 
dens, in groves and in the fields where the girls were 
engaged in guarding the crop. They fell in love and 
later married with the consent of the parents.* This 
form of marriage, known among the Aryans as Gandharva 

* See Tolkflppiyam, Porulatikd,ram ; lyayaMr Akapporul : 
Akapporul Vilakkatn and other Tamil works on Akapporul. 




Vattagamini 

{rpm the Rock Temple at Dambulla 
(Insert Head enlarged) 
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was called kalam, and appears fco taye been widely 

adopted among tbe Tamils. The secret meetings of the 
lovers, their feelings when they became separated from 
each other and even the degrading and contumelious artifices 
adopted by disappointed lovers are vividly portrayed in 
most of the ancient Tamil classics. The theme of love, 
(akapporul), formed a part of the earliest Tamil grammars. 
Arjuna, the Pandava hero, met the Naga princess, Chit- 
rangadai, walking about in her pleasure-garden un- 
attended ; — a circumstance which received special mention 
in the hands of the Aryan author of the Mahabharata, 
Women received as much encouragement as men in the 
matter of education. Some of the best poems — mostly 
heroic — found scattered among the several anthologies of 
the third Saiigam are by Tamil poetesses. The women 
of the Pana tribe, known as oraliyar, used to dance in 
the presence of, and compose extempore verses in praise 
of, their munificent patrons. Ouvaiyar, the authoress of 
the collection of moral aphorisms, which still forms one of 
the subjects of instruction in every Tamil school, was a 
woman of the Pana tribe. Out of the 200 names of poets 
mentioned as those who composed the verses collected in 
Kuruntogai, thirty at least appear to be those of women. 
Peimnkopendu was the wife of a reigning Pandya, Adi 
mantaiyar was a Ohola princess, Nannagaiyar, Kuramagal 
Ila veyini, Miner! Tundalar and Kiran Eyittiyanar appear 
to be names of women belonging to the Naga, Kurava, 
Paratava and Veda tribes respectively. 

The kings, princes and chiefs were patrons of litera- 
ture and music; poets and minstrels flocked to their 
Courts for the purpose of singing their praises and recei- 
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:viiig presents, whicli included elephants and chariots.* 
Most of the Tamil works now extant, of the period 
of the third Sahgam, are poems composed in praise 
of royal and wealthy patrons. Cirupanarrupadai one of 
the ten Idylls, is a work of that nature composed in 
praise of one Nalliyakodan, a Naga king of North 
Ceylon. In the anthological work, Purananuru, there 
are several poems sung in praise of one Kumanan a 
munificent Chief of Kudiraimalai.t Tamil poetry was 
of three kinds, lyal, Tsai and Nadagam (Classical, lyric 
and dramatic). Lyrical and dramatic poetry were sung 
to music. The tunes were called pan (umi) and were 
known by different names. It is said that there were 

* a. 

L3t4,L(6miTQ(S2jipth QuLiu.(Sif)<Sij Qarr^Q<3;mr^ 

Porunar, 11: 125^127. 

Saying “ you had better have male and female elephants 
and baby elephants of shambling gait and having legs 
like unto a tudi drum;*’ and presenting one after another 
whatever he had a mind to give such as chariots, raiment, 
jewellery, etc., according to his estimate of my wants, 
b* **LDrr60^L^do 

Qj%5frasmL^<^6sr <sufr0^u LfUsS 

isn^^L^m 

Perumpan II : 487 — '490. 

Presenting a golden chariot to which are attached four 
(black) horses with white manes, looking like chanks in 
a dark blue ocean. 

^rrL^ffuuiTemjT 

Puram., V. 240. ■ ^ 

'Aay Andiran who gave without stinting horses trained to 
war, elephants . and chariots . with profitable lands and 
villages to poets. 

\ I 158—165.. 
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lOS difierent pans or tunes of which 61 were in vogue 
during the time of Saint Sambhandar.* His devarams 
sung to 23 different pans, are still extant. With the 
introduction into Tamil land of North Indian or Aryan 
tunes, during the time of the later Pallavas and the 
Cholas, the practice of the Tamil pans began to disap- 
pear; they would have been altogether forgotten but for 
the ' Devarams.' But the times have so changed that 
even devarams, which were originally composed to the 
tune of Tamil pans, are now sung to north Indian or 
hybrid tunes. It is the duty of some Tamil musician 
to conserve the few remaining pure Tamil pans by set- 
ting them to music and by publishing their notes for the 
edification of future generations and for the glorifica- 
tion of ancient Tamil music. Music was produced from 
stringed instruments akin to the lyre and the violin 
(called ‘Yal’) of which there were four varieties;! 
they were played to the accompaniment of different sized 
drums, f For some reason, now unknown, the ‘ Yal ’ 
has disappeared. Descriptions of these instruments can 

* ‘‘ sjQlb ejQtfi ssirQeiQpmSii §,.iueSeis>s=aSets>s=aSujiou!riij,’' 

Devaram, Sambhandar ’s, Tirukalumalam, v. 11. 

To the 61 tunes (pans) of the lyrical Tamil, 
t a.The{ourkindsofstringedinstrumentswere:— 

1. Periy eft of 21 strings 

2. Makara Yal (u>«j!riu(rie) of 17 strings 

3. Sakoda Yal (.fQsiri-iuiTjfi) of 16 strings 

4. Sen'kotti Yal (Q'fiiQsrrLljjjLmir^) oi 7 strings. 

Flutes or pipes were made of bamboo, sandalwood, brass, 
redwood and ebony. 

t b. Drums were of 30 different varieties and slste and were 
known by different names. 

For a fuller description of these musical instruments. 

See Cilap. Canto, iii, pp. 81 — 87. 
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be found in some of the ancient Tamil Classics. * The 
Nagasuram or pipe now used by the Tamil musicians 
appears from its name to have been boi-rowed from the 
Nagas. A similar instrument, but in a less developed 
state is also used by the Sinhalese musicians. In the 9th 
century A.D., a part of Jaffna was colonised by the musical 
Pana tribe, but \#ith the disappearance of their musical 
instrument the ‘Yal,’ their music too has disappeared. 
The only indigenous musical instrument now available in 
Jaffna is the ‘udukku,’ which can be seen in the hands of 
mendicant pandarams; but this too is fast vanishing 
through non-usage. Dancing was indulged in by the people 
for their own enjoyment; t there were professional 
dancers among the people of the Pana tribe who perfor- 
med for the amusement of kings, chiefs and wealthy 
patrons, t Dancing was also indulged in by certain 
classes of people in praise and in propitiation of the 
deities, t The degree of perfection to which music and 

* Tlmmuru., 11 140 — 142 ; Porunar, 11 : 5-20, 63 ; Cirupan, 
11 : 34 — 36; Cilap: Canto, iii, Arafigerm Kadai. 
f a. “ ^aibraPSsw 

iiSetai^iuessfi ^eo^eo eSi^isuir® u)<ssiflir 

u>(J£:bsi^qPMit 

' Naryinai, v. 138. 

The ancient village in which the noise made by dancing 
women wearing gold girdles of delicate workmanship, 
is like unto the sound of dashing billows. 

eSi^eijiSmp eSiuA- u)S>iSp 
^emtaeas ujispQps^aSeir,” 

MaAKaS., 11: 327- 529. 

The extensive village which has broad streets resonant 
with the music of drums through constant performance 
of festivals, in which are performed dances known by 
the names of Tunankai and Kuravai. [Contd.J 
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dancing had attained during the early centuries of the 
Christian era can easily be inferred from a careful perusal 
of the Tamil Epic, Oilappadikaram, and of its com- 
mentary. 

How far the people of Ceylon had, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, advanced in the allied 
sciences of Asti’onomy and Astrology can be gauged from 
the fact that the sciences have made no progress since. 
This knowledge was confined to a class of people called 
astrologers and the development of the science has long 
been stationary for want of munificent patrons. The 
astrologers in those days cast their owncalendars marking 
the auspicious times for the benefit of their patrons who 
consulted them as occasion demanded; no work of any 
kind was commenced or a journey started except at an 
auspicious moment. These calendars are now computed 
by a few, printed and sold; the village astrologer has 
therefore lost his custom. But horoscopista still flourish 
and the number of persons who pin their faith on horos- 
copes increases with the prosperity of the country. There 
were in use appliances and devices to measure time. A 
naligai vattil, a cup which sank in water exactly in a 
naligai (24 minutes) was in common use among the 


c. srekrShumEi 

iiiQ&r^0(u 

Wfr^^^UULlu.^UJIT ^ITS<S *** 

Cilap. Canto, xvii, p. 401. 

Let the god, whom we worshipped by thus dancing the 
Kuravai dance, remove all ills from our cattle. 

(For a description of dancing in ancient times and for the 
names of the many dances, see Cilap. pp. 63 — 8L) 
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medical practitioners.* The ordinary people computed 
time by the length of the shadows. In cities and palaces 
men were engaged to proclaim the? hours of day and 
night, t 

What was the earliest language spoken by the people 
of Ceylon? A language is invariably known from the 
name of the country in which it is spoken or from the 
name of the people who inhabit it, and thus a knowledge 
of the country is necessarily (indispensable to form a cou'! 
Ception of its language. However, there are exceptions 
to this rule, as there are certain instances where a 
country and its people are primarily known by the 
language, and there are some languages which have no 
connection at all with the names of the people who speak 

* a. iSsm (^s^jSrrssmssreSldosr^ Q^<psrrSQf3<3=LJu,** 

MullaL, 1, 58. 

Telling the hour by means of horological cups kept in 
cauldrons of water. 

.. 1 )^ srtioOLOfSBjpMm^iTJsio s<ch‘€sr&o&frQJ6\)eO!r6\) 

wrr^jiovus^ppQ^iosr Q^dufrrr^iB^ hhtQ^it 

Kamban, Karkalapadalam, v. 63. 

(The day was so dark that) it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish morning from evening, except with the aid of 
r horological cups (used for measuring time.) 

t a. ** 

Akam. v. 43. 

Those who count hours by horological cups. 

QsnuismQan'ijSip^^ Mn&smmoSm 

Mani, Canto, vii. 11 : 64 — -65. ' " 

Those who proclaim the hours in the palace of the king, 
by measuring time with cups in water. 

Qu/r(^^(3friFp^iijth Qufribiurrwr^ 

. ' . . ■ Mullai., I, 55. 

Those who correctly cornpute the time by the sun, 
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them or of their countries. The name Lanka, applied to 
Ceylon, had not the remotest connection with its people 
or with the language spoken by them. The name flam 
which was also givtn to Ceylon, has some affinity with its 
earlier language Elu. The Island must have been called 
ilam because Elu was spoken there; or perhaps the 
language was called Elu because it was spoken in Ilam. 
The name Ilam was undoubtedly given to Ceylon by the 
Tamils, her neighbours. Was it because Elu was spoken 
there or was it because Ceylon was famous for the pro- 
duction of gold and toddy, which in Tamil are synonyms 
for Ilam? Elu was the language of the common people 
and therefore the name ‘ Ilam ’ must have been given to 
Ceylon by the Indians, As Ceylon afterwards became 
famous for its gold and its toddy, the word ‘flam’ later 
became a Tamil word (an Quiuir) to designate gold or 
toddy metonymic ally, flam has no root in the Tamil langu- 
age which can mean either gold or toddy. Elu was only a 
spoken dialect and had not reached a state of development 
sufficient to produce any literature in that language. Tamil 
was, therefore, the Cmirt language. The poets, kings 
and pandits cultivated it for literary purposes. Tamil 
continued t o be the Court language of Ceylon kings 
for several ceffiuries^ Even after the adoption of Sinha- 
lese in Coai’t, Tamil was not despised as Tamil poets 
and pandits often flocked to the court of a ilearned 
Sinhalese king. It appears that Sarajoti Malai, a Tamil 
work on astrology received the imprimatur of a Sitihaleae 
king even so late as the time of Pandita Parakrama 
Baku IV. The Naga kings, as well as the Naga people 
appear to have excelled in Tamil literature. One Mudi 
Nagarayar of Murinciyur (perhaps a place engulfed by 
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tfe sea) was a.poet of the Second Tamil Saiigam esta'* 
blished at Kavadapuram and lived during the time of the 
Mahabharata War. Several Naga poets graced the third 
Sangam, and the excellent Tamil verses composed by 
them are still extant, and may be found scattered among 
the anthologies of the poems of the period.* One Piidan. 
Devan of flam enjoys the honour of having some of his 
compositions included in the anthologies. f Oirupanarrii- 
padai was composed by a poet called Nattattanar in praise 
of the Naga king, Nalliyakodan of Mantai (Matota), who 
was also known as 6yman Nalliyakodan. J 

Bill, in its imperfect state, could not stand the 
onslaught of Tamil, Pali and Sanskrit- The first of 
these languages was introduced into Ceylon at various 
times by invaders and immigrants. The latter two came 
in through the introduction of Buddhism. Vijaya and 
his followers could not have introduced into the Island a 
new language and imposed it upon the people. They and 
their descendants would have adopted the language pre- 
viously spoken in the Island. There would have been an 
amalgamation of the original language with Tamil and 
the language of the few Kaliiiga immigrants who arrived 
in the Island, by the time Buddhism was introduced. 

* The following are some of the Ndga poets, whose names 
are mentioned as the authors of several poems included in the 
anthological collections: — 

1. Attan ven Naganar. 2. Ven Naganir, the goldsmith, 
3. Piitan Ija Nd.ganar, and 4. Marudan Ila Naganar, all 
of Madura, 5. Nan Naganar of Vrichiyiir, 6. Naganar of 
f ■ Vellaikudi, 7., Tinmati Niigan and 8. Pon Nagan. 

, ' + Kuyun: v. 348: Akam w, 88 and 337. 

la Oymdn (.^iljiDirm ) is the shortened form of Oviyar man 
(^fteSiLiiruim), the king of the $viyar. 
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TTpon the introduction of copious Pali and Sanskrit works, 
a new language came into existence, with a ground work 
of Bill and Tamil and a superstructure of Pali and 
Sanskrit. Pali and Sanskrit were dead languages ; they, 
therefore, could not furnish the foundation of a living 
language, but were only instrumental in furnishing a 
voluminous vocabulary to the new language. In a similar 
manner were formed Malayalam and Telugu ; from their 
copious vocabulary of Sanskritio words it is now almost 
impossible to trace their origin to Dravidian dialects. 
While the process of forming the Sinhalese nation was 
going on by t-he continual mixture of the Yakkhas, the 
hlagas, the Tamils and the Kalihgas, the Sinhalese 
language too was growing and expanding. That the 
earliest Sinhalese and the earliest converts to Buddhism 
were the Nagas can be seen from the dress worn even at 
the present day by a candidate for the Upasampada 
ceremony. Although several centuries have passed since 
the introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon, yet the dress 
worn by the ancient Nagas is still continued to be worn 
at the ordination ceremony, thus proving, as if from 
within, the nationality of the persons who first became 
Buddhist Monks. The Sinhalese language, which was in 
an infantile stage in the 3rd century B.O., as will be seen 
from the undeveloped phraseology used in the Cave 
inscriptions of that period, took about 1500 years to reach 
that degree of development which is necessary for the 
composition of literary works in that language, for the 
first work was. composed in the reign of Lflavati. Thus 
it will be seen that the mixed population from Point- 
Pedro to Dondra Head known by the name of Siuhalam» 
with the exception of those living in the maritime 
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districts mnat have, during the early centuries of the 
Christian Bra, spoken one language. This proposition is 
further supported by most of the place names in J affna 
■which have an EJu or semi-Sinhalese origin, * They 
became divided only when the Vannias came in and 
intervened between them. From that time the people in 
the North became estranged from their brethren in the 
Centre and the South and progressed altogether on Tamil 
lines, whereas the Sinhalese grew into a new nation 
absorbing into themselves even the millions of pure 
Tamils who remained in Central and Southern Ceylon 
after the Chola power had declined, — a process which can 
be witnessed even today in the Western coast. The 
difference must have become accentuated after the down- 
fall of Buddhism in Southern India, and after a large 
number of new Tamil colonists began to settle down in 
North Ceylon, for we find that even from the 10th to the 
15th century A. B, the Sinhalese element was so strong in 
the North that there were constant troubles between the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils in Jaffna,t It was about that 
period that the Tamils, in the North began to grow so 
powerful as to challenge the right of the Sinhalese for 
dominion over the whole Island, 

It is supposed that there are no writings extant in 
India earlier than the Asoka inscriptions and none in 
Ceylon earlier than the Cave' inscriptions and that the 
people of India and Ceylon were nob acquainted with 
writing of any nature, because they did not leave any rock 
inscriptions behind. The argument is also often 
advanced that the Indians were ignorant of painting and 


• Place Names, 
t Y. V. M. pp: 13. 19. 25, & 33. 
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sculpture before the Greek invasions, because examples of 
such painting or sculpture are not now extant. Negative 
evidence such as ^ the absence of rock inscriptions, prove 
little or nothing. 

Tolkappijam, one ot the earliest Tamil grammars 
which is considered by learned authorities to be anterior 
to Panini’s Sanskrit grammar, contains a chapter on 
letters and their forms. The sound form (olivadivu) and 
the written form (varivadivu) are treated in that 
chapter.* This grammar is said to have been composed 
about the end of the first Sahgam or at the beginning of 
the second, and was the authority specially followed by 
the poets of the secondiand the thii-d Saugams. The first 
Safigam was at Soihhern Madurai, the earliest capital of 
the Pandy as, which was^ destroyed by the sea about 2400 
years before Christ. T There is not the slightest doubt 
that writing was in vogue in India and Cejlon for 
centuries before the advent of Vijaya to Cejlon, but as 
that writing was committed to palm-leaves they were not 
preserved for any length of time. That is how the Tamil 
works of the first and second Sahgams have been 
altogether lost.]: This is not in the least surprising when 

* Tolkippiyam, Ejuttu adikaram. 

t See supra, chap: i, p: 42. 

J “ ^ir6ssrQp0Qjth Q{un'SL^(oiD^s<swsQjT^(^<3^ir50iF 

^'friT&ssrLDpQLD ^ihuiSir [§isOQpQ&^rrss 

wfrJi<omihQun'(^Qw^rSl<^^u}rr<osr^eO[un'iSiiLhQjrriB 
QjrririmriiGs!T6mL^jBihQ^rrQj^Q}l^uQuuj0ij){ri£{r^** 

Treatises on logic, painting and sculpture, yoga (piiilosopliy), 
music, mathematics, alchemy, magic, architecture, virtue, 
poetry, overcoming the nature of the elements, water, 
soils, metals, (causing of) death, (acquiring of) wealth and 
many other subjects have been, alas! swept away and 
swallowed up by the sea, so completely that even their 
very traditional names have disappeared* 
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■we consider that some of the works that were extant in 
the 13th and 14th centuries are not now forthcoming. 
The iN’agas who were living in Gey Ion must also have 
committed their language to writing, but the absence of 
any of their ancient inscriptions does not at all prove 
that writing was unknown to them. Their language, aa 
well as that of their neighbours the Yakkhas, was Blu, a 
Dravidian dialect intermixed with Tamil introduced by 
the Tamilian settlers from South India. The earliest 
characters known to us as used by them are those found 
in the Tonigala and other similar inscriptions. Mr, Parker 
discovered similar characters on pottery unearthed from 
the ruins of Tissamaharama and on bricks used in the 
building of the Maharama and Yattala dagobas which 
were erected by Maha Naga about 240 B.C. Some of them 
were written with the finger, a few traced with a pointed 
stick and several others were deeply and beautifully 
stamped in intaglio with excellent dies apparently made 
of hard wood. “ Writing ” says Mr. Parker “must have 
been long practised before the idea of cutting dies with 
which to print the letters was originated.* These 
characters written by low caste potters and brick makers 
are clear indications of the spread of education in those 
early days ; for, knowing as we now do how few of the 
castes are even able to read and write now-a-days, those 
inscribed bricks and pottery speak volumes of the know- 
ledge attained by the people.! How far the ancient 
Nagas had advanced in the art of writing may be 
surmised from the fact that the Aryans borrowed their 
characters from the Nagas and called them Deva Nagari, 

# jfa B. R. A. S. vol : viii, No. 27, p. 

t Ibid. 
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and their advancement in civilization is shown by the 
word ‘ nagarika ’ (state of the Nagas) used by the Aryans 
as well as the Tamils for the word ‘ Civilization.’ 

The art of painting and sculpture was not foreign to 
the Nagas. The Tamil word Oviyam used for a figure 
painted or sculptured, appears to have been derived from 
the word Oviyar, the tribe of Nagas who were living in 
North Ceylon. Similarly the word \alingam came to be 
used in Tamil for cloth as the Kaliiigas were the first to 
introduce a certain quality of cloth into the Tamil 
country. The work of the dviyar would naturally have 
been palled Oviyam. The following narrative fully proves 
how advanced in painting and sculpture the Oviyar 
artisans living at Mantai (Matota) in the 2nd century 
A.D. were. Knmanan was a Tamil chieftain ruling at the 
town of Kudiraimalai (Aca Nagaram), He was a great 
patron of learning, as many other Tamil chieftains were 
in South India during the period, and poets and minstrels 
flocked to his court.* He (Kumanan) was deposed by 
his ambitious brother, and to save his life on which a 
prize was placed by the usurper, he was hiding in a 
jungle, A poet named Peruntalai Catanar met Kumanan 
in his retreat and begged for aid describing his state of 
extreme poverty. Kumanan pleaded that he was himself 
not above want when the poet replied in verse “ are you 
so extremely poor as not to be able to release me from 
the clutches of poverty ? Rivers may run dry but do they 
not possess suflSoient moisture as to relieve thirst l”f^ 

* Purdm, vv: 158 — 165. 

t ^^Qu(^d^pp0iB^L^iT uLiL^n^iii 

mnpeommiunQ (Sij&)sirpp^'—Q^;3^ 

Qj^GSiajQiu (UfTi^^ih SUSS} s&Sss)iu LDirpp^ 
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Kumanan was, however, equal to the oceasion and handed 
over his sword, (like Sri Sanga Bo of later times), to the 
needy poet and requested him to cut off his head and earn 
the reward set on it by his brother- The poet refused to 
do such a dastardly act, but went to a sculptor of Mantai 
(Matota), who made a head resembling that of Kumanan 
which, on its production, so deceived the usurper that he 
began to lament the fate of his elder brother. The poet, 
finding that the usurper had relented, pretended to bring 
Kumanan back to life and reconciled the brothers.* 
This shows us that in those early days there lived artists 
at Matota who could carve and paint a head in so lifelike 
a manner as to deceive even the eyes of a brother. It was 
these royal artisans of Mantai who later developed into 
the great Siiihalese artists and sculptors, whose handiwork 
can still be seen at Sigiriya, Galvihara, Dambulla, 
Degaldornwa and Laiikatillaka. Unlike the present-day 
artists whose decorative art has deteriorated and declined 
by the contamination of Western ideas— as will be seen 
from a study of the mural paintings at the Weligama 
and Dikwella viharas in the Southern Province, — the art 
of the early artisans improved by the introduction of the 
Dravidian, Korth Indian and Eoman art. The Sinhalese 
art was therefore of a composite nature without, however, 
losing its own individual characteristic. Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, who made a special study of Ceylon 
art, therefore said : “Sinhalese decorative art is thus in a 
sense both freer and wider than that of Northern India in 

i 

later times, gentler, ■ less grotesque and more akin to 
Medieval European than Dravidian art of Southern 

See supra, chap: i, p. 21, note *: p, 25, note | 
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India The walls of temples and palaces were 
decorated with paintings delineating stories from the 
Epics or from the Jataka Tales.t 

Hinduism was the religion of the people before 
Buddhism was introduced during the time of Devanam- 
piya Tissa, and Siva was the chief deity as will be seen 
from the temples at Munnesvaram, Ramesvaram, Tiru- 
Ketisvaram, Konesvaram and Nakulesvaram — temples 
which came into existence centuries before the advent of 
Vijaya. According to the Ramayana, Rama, during his 
invasion of Lanka worshipped at the temple at Munnes- 
varam. The Ramayana, in spite of its attempt to 
describe the ancient Yakkhas as devils and demons, does 
not fail to paint in glorious colours the religious devotion 
of Ravana, their king. He is said to have been a devotee 
of Siva and to have sung his praises to the accompaniment 
of music in which he was an accomplished artist. It is 
also said that he worshipped at Konesvaram and perform- 
ed the last rites of obsequy to his mother at the hot 
springs of Kanniya. From its name of Munnesvaram, 
this temple appears to have been the first of its kind and 
the other fsvarams were of a later origin. The earliest 
one in Jaffna was Nakulesvaram close to ithe sacred 
waters of Nakulam, visited by Arjuna. When Vijaya 
landed in Ceylon in the fifth century B.O., there were 

• Med: Sink: Art. p: 254. 

a, “ Qqj^ulLl^ QsiruSeO,'* 

Pattina, 11. 49''50. 

White walled temples with a variety of paintings on them. 

b. ** ^^ssr^(Q^ituuiTmmiLim<osr** 

Narrinai, V. 252, Ih 6 & 7* 
Like untp a figure beautifully painted on walk 
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several Saiva sFrines in the Island, and Vijaya himself 
added to their number. “In the East he erected Eonesar- 
kdyil at Thampala-Kamam ; in the "west he re-built Tiruk ■ 
ketioh-churan-koyil which had long been then in ruins; 
in the south he raised Santhira-sekaran-koyil” (later 
known as Naga-risa-nila temple) at Devi Nuvara or 
Dondra, “ and on the north he constructed Thiruth-thamba- 
h'suran-koyil at Thiruthampalai at the foot of Kirimalai” 
He also re-built the temple at Kataragama,* but the 
author of Yalpana Vaipava Malai mistook the tradition 
and stated that he built the Kadira Indavar kdyil near 
Kiri malai- Konesvaram at Trincoraalie was rebuilt 
and enlarged by Kulakottan, an Indian prince, in the 
fifth century A.D.t 



During the early centuries of the Christian era and for 
centuries before Christ, Gods, representing the five 
different sections of land, were worshipped as protectors 
of the countries in which they wei'e respectively worship- 
ped. The forest country was under the special protection 
of May on, who was later equated with Vishnu and 
Krishna; the hill country under that of Murugan or 
Kumaravel, the arable lands under that of Indra, the 
coast territories under Varuna and the desert land under 
the goddess Korravai who was later equated with Dnrga.|: 
Siva, the three eyed deity, was the supreme god of all. 
Indra and V aruna appear to be Aryan introductions, and 
it is not now possible to discover by what names the gods 
worshipped in those tracts were previously known, as the 


* Y. V. M. p: 3. 
t Ibid, p; 6. 

I Akappcoul, SCteas; 20-24. 
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literature earlier than Tolkappiyam is lost. There were 
templess in South India dedicated to Baladeva too, but 
the worship of Indra, Varuna and Baladeva, the Aryan 
deities, was never popular*, and there are now no temples 
for their worship. It is not now known whether Siva 
was at any time considered a protector of any special 
tract of country. Except that of Indra and Baladeva 
the worship of the other gods rvas popular in Ceylon. 
The oldest temples in Jaffna, dedicated to Rama and 
Krishna, rvere at Vallipuram and Punnalai respectively, 
and they are mentioned in the Kokila Sandesa. * Laksh- 
mana, the brother of Rama, and — curiously— not Rama 
himself appears to have been worshipped in the Sinhalese 
districts under the name of Saman Deviyo. 

In addition to the worship of the Hindu gods, 
demonology too was practised to a very great extent by 
all classes of people. Although Buddhism became the 
prevailing religion of the Island in the third century B.O., 
it did not at any time prevent the people from worshipping 
some of the Hindu gods and other local deities or from 
practising demonology. The God of Kataragama, who 
was known by the name of Velap, Murugan, Kandan, 
Kumaran and several other names, was the most popular 
God. Every village had a shrine consecrated to him, and 
annual festivals were conducted in his honour when acts 
of high religious fervour were displayed. The priest or 
the Kapua became possessed of the god and predicted 
either good or evil for the following year. After offering 
sacrifices of boiled rice mixed with the blood of animals, 
genera,lly of gbats, the worshippers indulged in a dance 
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called kuravai kuttu.* The worship of Pattini was 
introduced by Gaja Bahu in the second centui’j A,D., and 
her worship too became as popular as that of Murugan. 
There are many temples in Jaffna consecrated to Pattini 
(Kannakai). 



The'anger of certain demons who were supposed to 
be the cause of misfortune, diseases and pestilence made 
the people engage themselves in their propitiation ; and 
cei-eraonies necessary to please the demons were conducted 
in every household. The names of some of the demons 
suggest their having come into existence and vogue both 
before and after the introduction of Buddhism. Most of 


* mir^^fnL QsiTQpeBiSSiL^s 

0(^0QuuitQ ^QojmiSfrffjQ 

u (aii?dFQ<Faj^ . * * 

Timmu, 11; 232^234 

Oflering pure white rice mixed with the blood of a fat he- 
goat of strong and sinewy limbs, 

Q5®(o<5M 

Kurinci ; II, l74-\75« 

Like the jerking of blood in the field of sacrifice where 
goats are decapitated in the ceremonies of exorcisms 
performed to cure women possessed by the spirit of 

. .Murugan. 

‘ s6mmQs^SL^€iiiL (^aJiru&S^^uju 

Narrinai, v. 358. 

We worshipped the god attended by dependant celestials 
by offering great sacrifices. 

{jLjL^dr ldSi^ib^ 

Tirumu, 11. 196-197. 

Those who live in the small hamlet on the hill side and 
their relatives clasping each other*s hand with joy and 
dancing^ the ‘Kuravai* dance to the music of the small 
‘tondaka* drum. 
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them being local names, this proyes their indigenous 
‘origin rather than their alien introduction. Dandris 
de Silva Gunaratne Mudaliyar, in his “Demonology and 
Witchcraft in Ceylon,” says “Many fresh additions were 
made to demonism, both in the number of demons, and 
especially in the introduction of a large number of charms 
or spells recited at every demon ceremony now ; so much, 
indeed, does this appear to have been the case that more 
than seven-eighths of the charms, belonging to Siiihalese 
necromancy, are in the Tamil language, a circumstance 
which has led many to believe, that demonism is altogether 
an importation from the continent.”* 

The Tamil charms and incantations are chiefly used 
in Huniyam and Billi ceremonies, in the exorcism of 
devils and anjanam eliya or clairvoyance, — branches of 
the black art — to which the Sinhalese are indebted to the 
Tamils, and which appear to have been introduced into 
Ceylon in very early times. But the Bali ceremonies, which 
seem to have no analogy in the Tamil land are alto- 
gether indigenous. The equation of the word'Yakkha’ 
with ‘ devil ’ or ‘ demon ’ was due to the extensive practice 
of demonology which existed among the ancient Yakkhas, 

With the inti’oduction of Buddhism Jaffna rose into 
eminence and importance as a place of Buddhist pil- 
grimage, for it attracted a large number of pilgrims from 
all parts of the Buddhist world on account of the exist- 
ence of the shrine of the gem set seat-“which is referred 
to in the Manim^balai as one worthy of disclosing to the 
worshipper his or her previous births — and of the impres- 



* J. C. B. R. A. S., voL V, p: 63. 
t Nagadipa. : J. C. B. R. A. S., vdi. 
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feed eight prominent iheras with the flesh of a pig which 
they had prepared, it was the thera Dhammadinna of 
Piyaugudipa who divined the wish and went to the village 
with some of his companions.* Piyangudipa was the 
present Puhgudutive and was called Puvaiigu divina in 
the Sinhalese Nampota. It is said in the Abitta Jataka 
(Buddha’s Birth Stories) that the brahmin sage Akitta 
(Agastya?), desiring isolation, went from Benares to 
Kaveripattinam and then flew over to the island of Kara 
set over the island of the Nagas. He dwelt in a rock cell 
in this island of Karadipa and subsisted on the leaves of 
the Kara shrub (wehera tetrandra) which he used to boil 
and eat without salt or spices.t This island of Karadipa 
set over against the island of the Nagas (Nagadipa) was 
Karativu or Karainagar lying to the west of Jaflna the 
ancient Nagadipa. These islands, which are mentioned 
in the ancient books, must assuredly have been well 
known, enjoying fame as places of Buddhist worship. 
Since the downfall of Buddhism in India, — mainly 
through the aggressive influence of the Saiva Saints — 
Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar, the Devaram hymners, 
and Manikkavasagar — in whose time it is alleged that the 
Buddhist monks who went from Ceylon were defeated in 
a controversy with him, — Hinduism began to gain ground 
in Ceylon. Although the prevailing religion was 
Buddhism, yet the worship of Hindu gods was practically 
admitted in Buddhist temples, and when the rule of the 
Kalihga kings became predominant in the North, 
Hinduism once again became the prevailing religion 
there. 



* Dip: and Mah: p. 37. 
t Contributions, p, 49, 


CHAPTER V 

Foreign Trade and Intercourse— CConfinaetO 


A G-EBAT deal of information regarding the King- 
dom of Jaffna, and the important part it played 
“ between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries, 

can be gathered from the writings of early Muhamtnedan 
travellers and from medieval European writers. These 
works, which are only found in the British Museum or in 
continental libraries, have been consulted in Ihe original 
by writers like Col. Yule and others, and the conclusions 
given here are based solely on quotations given by them. 
Sir Emerson Tennent, who drew largely from those works, 
has given us only his conclusions ; unfortunately he has 
overlooked those passages which indicate conclusively the 
identity and location of the Northern Kingdom. 

The Arabian traders — not merely did they preserve 
the Greek traditions bat they also made considerable 
additions to them by personal study and travel. Men 
like Suleyman (851 A.D.), Abu Zaid (91 C A.D.), Mas’udi 
(956 A.D.), El Bdirisi (11th century) and El Kazwani 
(1275 A.D.) who have left records of their travels, had a 
fuller and more adequate conception of India and Ceylon 
than any Christian writer before the fifteenth century. 

* The Accounts of India and China ’ by the two 
Muhammedan travellers Suleyman and Abu Zaid* are 


* The first part of this book was written in 851 and the 
second part in 916 A- D. (See Cathay and the Way Thither, p : cii). 
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among the earliest and the most descriptive. According 
to them, the Island of Ceylon was then subject to two 
kings,* one of whom — presumably the king of Jaffna, — was 
ruling over an Island called ‘Zapage ’ or ‘ Zabage,’ a name 
which was employed to include some other Islands de- 
pendent on the principal one.T W e are also informed by 
the same writers that the ‘Province of Zapage’ is opposite 
to China, and a month’s sail distant therefrom by sea, or 
less if the wind be fair. The king of this country was 
called Mehrage, and “ they say it is 900 leagues in cir- 
cumference and that this king is master of many Islands 
which lie round about. Among those Islands there is one 
called Serbeza which is said to be 400 leagues in circuit, 
and that also of Rahmi.”J The same writer informs us in 
another place that, among the Islands of the sea of Harkend 
towards Serendib, one “is called Ramni and is under 
several Princes, being 800 or 900 leagues in dimension,” 
“ In this Kingdom,” it is continued, “ is the Island of Cala 
which is in the mid-passage between China and the country 
of the Arabs. This Island, they say, is four score leagues 
in circumference, and hither they bring all sorts of mer- 
chandise, wood aloes of several sorts, camphor, sandal 
wood, ivory, the lead called cabahi, ebony, red wood, every 
kind of spice and many other things too tedious to 
enumerate. At present the commerce is most usually 
carried on from Oman to this Island and from this Island 
to Oman.”^ 

* Tennent. vol, i, pt. v, chap, ii, p. 584. 

t ’Nights. Vol ! iii note 12 of chap. xic. 

t\ Ibid ■ . ’ 

f Ibid ' ' ' ' ' •: 
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Mas’udi, in his "Meadows of Gold,” written in the 
10th century A.D., says that “the Maharaja of Z abed j or 
king of the isles possessed Zanig, Ealah, Sarendib and 
other Islands lying opposite to the Kingdom of Komara.”* 
He mentions Zabedj as one of the countries he visited and 
adds that the Kingdom of Eahma extends both inland and 
on sea.t 

Col, Yule identifies the Island of Rahmi or Ramni as 
Sumatra and Gala or Kalah-bar (called elsewhere a 
dependence of Zabaj), as some part of Malacca, perhaps 
Kadah, commonly spelt Queddah, Zabaj, representing 
some great monarchy then existing on the Malay Island, 
probably in Java, the king of which was known to the 
Arabs by the Hindu title of Maharaj.|: 

An Officer of the Ceylon Rifles, in his book on 
‘Ceylon,’ discusses at length the location of Kalah, but 
leaves the question in as nebulous a state as the previous 
writers on the subject, although he disagrees with the 
identification of Sir E. Tennent and seems to uphold the 
views of Col. Yule. The Island of Rahmi or Ramni or 
Rahma in the sea of Harkend, a name applied by the 
Arabs to a portion of the Arabian Sea and of t,he Bay of 
Bengal, "towards Serendeeb” (Ceylon) must be the Island 
of Ramesvaram (cf. Rabmancor of the Portuguese). And 

* ‘‘ Haec terra regno Mahraj regis insulamm, quae sunt Zanig 
Kalah Taprobana et alise, opposite jacet regnum igitur Kumarense.” 
Mas’udi in Gild : Scrip ; Arab : p. 1 50 , quoted by Rifles, VoL i, 
p. 225, note. 

t Cathay, Intro : p. cx, §. 83. 

I ibid p. ciii, § 79, 
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this Island, being one of the many over which the Mehrage 
(Maharaja) of Zapage was master, Zapage must have 
been Yapanam or Yalpanam. The incredible exaggera- 
tions as to their size and dimensions, a common failing of 
all travellers of that age, appear to have led Col. Yule to 
think that they referred to the Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. For obvious reasons, all students of such 
writers as these would agree that tbeir impressions as to 
the distances, the measurements and the relative sizes 
of countries and their natural features cannot be accepted 
as accurate or made the sole, or even the main, basis of 
conclusions regarding the location or identification of 
countries. The Island being under several princes, such 
as those of Ramesvaram and Matota, discloses the fact 
that the petty chiefs under the Maharaja arrogated to 
themselves kingly powers in different parts of the king- 
dom. As Gala was said to be one of the Islands in the 
same kingdom, and in the mid-passage between China and 
the country of the Arabs, it must have been an important 
harbour and port of distribution and should be sought for 
in the Kingdom of Jaffna. The description of the com- 
mercial articles brought to this port is similar to the one 
given by Cosmas four or five centuries earlier, clearly 
showing that this port served as an emporium of exchange 
for the merchants of the East and the West. Gala, which 
was also known as Kalah and as Kalah-bar, represented 
Kalam, now called Ka|a Bhumi, a part of the Island of 
Karaitive opposite to the port of Kayts. The place must 
have received its appellation ‘ Kala Bhumi ’ (land of ships) 
after the advent of the Kalihga kings to J affna, as names 
ending in ‘ bhumi ’ were peculiar to the Kalihga country ; 
and there are, in that land, towns called Singhbhum, 
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MaBbhuiQ, etc., to the present day. Kalabhumi waa 
shortened J to Kalah or Oalah by foreign merchants 
and was later changed to Kalabhumi. The harbour 
was also variously called Koillam, Ooulam and Ooulon by 
later European writers and it can be safely conjectured 
to be a corruption of Kolam, a shortened form of 
Kovalam, which is the point on the North-Western corner 
of the Island of Karaitive, where the light house stands 
at present right opposite to the Port of Kayts. The 
three points on the Northern Coast of J affna are called 
Kovajam, Jambu Kovalam and Kal Kovajam respectively. 
The Arabian, Persian, Indian and Chinese ships sought 
this safe anchorage after trade with Rome had declined 
and after the Eastern entrance to the Elephant Pass 
lagoon had become blocked up by a sand bank. The 
mound of ruins lying at Kajabhumi, close to the shore, 
may, if investigated disclose proof of the period of its 
commercial greatness. 

El Edirisi, another Arab traveller of the 11th century, 
describes this Island of Cala in the same manner as the 
authors of The Accounts of India and China,’ and adds 
that in the neighbourhood of this Island are situated 
those of J abeh, Selahit and Heraj ; each about two leagues 
from the others ; he further states that they all obey the 
same king named Jabeh, Here, we are told, the Arabs, 
on their voyage to China, took in water; then they 
entered the sea of El-Harkend and, having sailed across 
it, they touched at Lajabulus or Najabulus.* 

As Lajabulus (or Najabulus) has been identified by 
Col: Yule as the Nicobars, there is no room to doubt 


* Nights, vol. iii, note 12 of chap. xx. 
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that JabeE was the Island of Yalpanam, close to tbe 
Island of Karaitive, on which was Gala, or Kalam, 
where the Arab navigators took in water before proceeding 
to the Bay of Bengal. It is also noticeable that the 
king was also called Jabeh, after the Island over 
which he ruled, from the fact that the land was 
named after Yalpanan, the minstrel to whom it was 
given as a gift. Selahit was probably Eluvaitive and 
Heraj must have stood for Karamban, the Tamil name 
of the Island of Kayts, or Saravanai, 

Many a European writer was led astray in the 
identification of these places by taking for truth the 
exaggerated accounts of the size of these Islands as given 
by the Muhammedan writers. Although Renaudot placed 
the kingdom of Zapage near the point# of Malabar, 
Langles, Ool: Yule and others thought that it was 
extremely improbable, and conjectured that either Borneo 
or Sumatara was the Island referred to.* But Sir E. 
Tennent, having persuaded himself that Gala was Pt. de 
Galle, thought that there was a Kingdom in the South 
of Geylon under a Maharajah whose sway extended as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo.t The 
Muhammedan writers themselves were to some extent 
responsible for this confusion, for it is clear from the 
vagueness of their accounts that their knowledge of the 
countries from India to China was not only meagre but 
also wanting even in a correct conception of relative magni- 
tudes. Their works consisting largely of notes of their own 
experiences and also of information collected from other 




* Cathay, Intro, p. ciii, § 79. 
t Tennent vol. i, p. 589. 
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travellers, naturally produced a confusion of place names , 
and a mingling of thei commercial products of tte various 
countries was only to be expected. 

It is said, in tbe Garshasp Namah, a Persian poem 
written in the tenth or the ele 7 enth century A. D. by 
one Asedi, that Zobak — or Dhobak — a king of Persia, 
(alleged to have been a contemporary of Solomon, but 
he was in fact a Monarch of the tenth century,) sent his 
general, Garshasp, with a numerous fleet and an army 
to help a Maharajah of India, in order to chastise a 
rebellious prince on whom he (the Maharajah) had 
bestowed the government of Ceylon. “ Hasten to India,” 
said the Persian Monarch to his General, “ and avenge 
his (the Maharajah’s) wrongs on the Shah of Serendib, the 
king of Ceylon. Seize Bahu, drag him thence in bonds to 
the court of the Maharajah and there let him be hanged.”* 
Garshasp landed at Kalah, so it is alleged, attacked 
16,000 war elephants and two million soldiers, whom 
Bahu had assembled at a distance of two days march 
from Kalah, and inflicted a severe defeat on Bahu. 
Whatever might have been the actual cause of this 
expedition, it appears that Zobak, a king of Persia of the 
tenth century, sent a fleet to punish one Bahu, a king of 
Ceylon, for some insult real or imaginary offered by him 
either to the king of Persia or to an Indian king who was 
a friend and ally of the Persian Monarch, During that 
period there was no king of Ceylon with a name ending 
in Bahu, and the king referred to must therefore 
have been one of the kings of the Kalihga dynasty holding 
sway over Jaffna; moreover the Kalihga kings were 


* Ousl^. pp. 48:~>32 and notes. 
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the earliest of the Ceylon kings with names ending with 
the suffix ‘Bahu.’ If the surmise that the king defeated 
by Grarshasp was a king of Jaffna be correct, the distance 
from Ealah to the place at which Bahu awaited with his 
army gives us the clue for the identification of the Port 
of Kalah as Kayts or Kalabhurai. The exaggerated 
account of the numerical strength of Bahu’s army whether 
he was a king of Ceylon or of Jaffna, can safely be 
dismissed from consideration. 

El-Edirisi, while describing the seas of India and 
China, says : — “ From Serendib to the Island of Lanka- 
lous is ten journeys, and from Lankalous to the Island 
of Kalah six journeys. Kalah is a very large Island, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Selahat and contains 
an abundant mine of tin. The king is called Jabah 
or the Indian Prince.”* In this passage, if Serendib 
and Lankalous be taken to refer to the same Island of 
Lanka (Ceylon), — perhaps to different parts of it — then the 
position of Kalah under the king of Jabah (Jaffna) is quite 
clear. By Serendib a port near Mannar was meant and by 
Lankalous another port, probably Dondra in the South. 
As Edirisi has called Nicobars Lajabulus or Najabulu8,t he 
would not have used the name Lankalous also to mean the 
same Island- The mention of tin mines is, of course, an 
error- It is no wonder thati Edirisi, who never visited 

* " De Serendib & Tile de Lankalous 10 joumies, de Lankalous 
a I’lle de Kalah 6 journies xxxxxx qui est tres grande et ou demeure 
un Roi qu6n nomme Djaba, ou prince Indian. 11 y a dans cette lie 
une mine abondante d’ Stain.” Edirisi, trad; Jaubert, i, 77, SQ; 
quoted by Rifles, vol. i, -p. 221 , note, 

t See supra p. 196, note *, , 
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India or Ceylon thought that Serendibj Lanka aud Kalah 
were three different Islands in the sea of Harkend. 

Kazwani (1275 A.D. ) mentions two Oeylons, one as 
Sarandib and the other as Sailon. In one place he says, 
“Sarandib is an Island in the sea of Harkend, at the 

extremity of India. 80 par asangs in extent, producing all 

kinds of aromatics and perfumes, agallochum (aghil), nux 

indica(cocoanuts), musk from deer, and several kinds of 
hyacinths. It has gold and silver mines, and pearl fishery.”* 
In another place he says, “Sailan, is an extensive Island, 
situated between China and India, 80 parasangs in circum- 
ference. Sarandib is a part of it. It contains many towns 
and villages and has several kings who obey none. In the 
ocean around it there is a sea called Salahat. From it 
are brought sandal wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil wood and various aromatics. It has also gem mines 
and abound in every luxury.”! From these passages it is 
evident that some of the Arabian writers thought that 
the northern part of Ceylon, which contained the important 
ports, was called Sarandib and the Southern part Ceylon 
or Lanka. 


* Rifles, vol. i, p. 247. 

+ "Sailan ampla insula est Sinas inter et Indiani, ambilis 

octoginta parasangarum. Sarandib in ea interiore est Multos 
VICOS et urbes habet et reges plures, nemini obedientes. Mari circa 
earn nomen maris Salahath est. Veniunt inde res mirae, etiam 
Santalem, spicanardi, cinnamomum, caryophyllum, bresillum, et 
alia aromata, quibus prae esteris terris excellit, etiam jemmarum 
fodinas habere dicitur, et omnibus bonis abundare.*’ Kazwani, opera 
Gild: Script: Arab: p* 208 quoted by Rifles, vol, i, p. 247, 
Teiment* wl. i. p. 599# 
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Ibn-el-^wardee, a writer of the fourteenth century, calls 
the Island of Kalah ‘ Kulleh,’ and adds ” it is a great Island; 
in it are trees rivers and fruits. A king of the sons of 
Jabah, the Indian, dwelleth in it; in it are mines of tin and 
camphor trees, one tree of which shadeth a hundred men 
and more, in it also is the Indian cane; and among its 
wonders are such things that the describer of them would 
incur disbelief”.* It is clear that the writer has here made 
a mistake between two places of the name of Calah, (Kalah 
or Kulleh as he calls it), one being that in which the king 
of the sons of Jabah dwelt, the other being that in which 
tin mines were found. Similarly he has confused the tree 
which produces camphor with the banyan tree which 
provided shade to hundred men and more. ‘ The king of 
the sons of Jabah’ is a clear allusion to the gift made to 
Talpanan. 

It appears that in the Malay Peninsula there was a 
place called Qualah (Queddah), which was also known as 
Calah or Kalah, and this place was often confused by some 
of the Muhammedan writers with the port in JaSna. The 
result was the production of very misleading information* 
as will be seen from the following quotation from Dulif 
Misar Ibn Mohalhal, an Arab traveller of the tenth century. 
He says “ leaving Sindabil (the Capital of China) the tra- 
Teller proceeded to the sea coast and halted at Kalah* t 
the first city of India (from the East) and the extreme 
point made by ships going in that direction. If they go 
past it they are lost. This is a great oity with high walla, 

• Nights, vol, Hi, note 12, chap. xx. 

t Ibn Mohalhal visited China in 941 A.D. (see Cathaj*^* Intro ; 
p* ci» § 84). ' - . I 'v-* ‘ 
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gardens and canals. Here are the mines of lead called 
Qalai which is found in no part of the ■world except Qalah, 
Here also are made the swords of Qalah, the best in India. 
The inhabitants rebel against their king or obey him just 
as ihey please. Like the Chinese thej do not slaughter 
animals. The Chinese frontier is about SOO parasargs 
from the territory. Their money is of silver worth three 
dirhems and is called /o/iri. Their kinp is under the king 
of the Chinese and they pray for him and have a temple 
dedicated to him”. From Kalah, Ibn Mohalhal proceeded 
to *the pepper country ’ an appellation by which Malabar 
is often described.* 

Col. Yule disagreed with Renaudot, who thought 
that it was the Kalliyana of Cosmas, aud surmised that 
it was the modern Singapore, or Malacca, and very 
possibly Kadah (Qiieddah).t It is, however, clear that 
the traveller has mixed up more than one pla e in his 
description, possibly Queddah in the Malay Peninsula 
and Cala. Ealam or Kovaj.am in- Jaffna, from which he 
proceeded to ‘ the pepper country’. The place where the 
best swords were made and where the silver coin called 
Fahri was used may probaly refer to a third. Whether 
the king of Jaffna was ever under the Chinese king is 
doubtful, but the fact that the Chinese professed to have 
exacted homage from several foreign kings is confirmed 
by Marco Polo who says, “China’s intercourse in the form 
of homage succeeded in 1286 with the kingdoms of 
Mapaeul, Sumantala, Sumenna, SengkiJi, Malantan,Lailai, 
Navang and Zinghoeul”.J Mapaeul -was probably 

* Cathay, Jntro ; p. ci. 

+ Ibid. 

}: Ibid, Intro ; § 55, quoted from Marco Polo. 




Sengkili were kingdoms in India, and the rest were pro- 
bably places in the Malay Peninsula^ although the last 
sounds very much like Siiihalam and might have referred 
to Ceylon too. M. Pauthier says that “ Ceylon is named 
in the list of ten kingdoms that paid tribute to Kubali 
Khan in 1286 A.D.”* 

There is a great deal of confusion in one of the 
passages in the ‘ Accounts of India and China.’ It is 
said that, contiguous to India, was a king of Ruhmi, 
Eahma or Rahman by name, who was at war with the 
Jurz and the Balhana. He was not a monarch of great 
consideration, though he had the largest army and was 
accompanied by some 50,000 elephants and 16,000 washer- 
men ! Muslins that could pass through aring were made in 
his country. Gold, silver, aloes wood and cowries were 
also found in it. Cowries were the money used ; and in 
the forest was the rhinoceros, which is particularly des- 
cribed under the name of iCari^odan. 

Commenting on this Reinaud says, “this seems to 
me to answer to the ancient kingdom of Visiapur.’’ Las- 
sen, on the other hand, is quite sure, .that it fits none but 
the kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kaliyani (in the Dekkan). 
And Yule thinks that tins place was Rahmaniya (Burma).! 
But the kingdom-of Vijayanagar had not then come into 
existence. Though the Chalukyas of Kaliyani were then 
very powerful and possessed a large army at the time. 


^ Rifles, vol. i, p. 231. 

1 Cathaj, prelim : essay, p. clxxxv, 
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there was no reason to call the king Snhmi or Bahaaii. 
Bfthmaniya (Burma) too does not fit in with all the 
details of the description and it is evident that the state- 
ment contains confused and exaggerated allusions to 
several kingdoms. It may more reasonbly be suggested 
that the kingdom of Rahma or Rahman was that of 
Ramesvaram, which was then under the overlordship of 
the king of Jaffna. Muslins that could pass through a 
ring were made there, and gold, aloes wood and cowries 
(chauks) were articles of commerce found there. Cowries 
might have been the currency then in common use, there 
as elsewhere. Of course an army as large as the one 
mentioned in the passage was not possessed by any king 
of India atj the time, but these numbers are always a 
matter of imaginative license. Besides, Karkodan was the 
name of a fabulous serpent, never of the rhinoceros. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that a country could not be 
found to fit in perfectly with the description. 

The Island of Mihiraj is described in the ‘Accounts 
of India and China ’ as “ extremely fertile, and so very 
populous that the towns almost crowded one upon the 
other.” It is also said that the palace of a former 
Mihiraj was “ still to be seen ” in the time of the author 
“on a river as broad as the Tigris at Bagdad or at 
El-Basrah-” And it is added “the sea intercepts the 
course of its waters and sends them back again with the 
tide of flood ; and during the tide of ebb it streams out 
fresh water a good way into the sea.”* It is easy to 
identify the palace of the former Mihiraj With that at 
Kantarodai (Kadiramalai) which had, only a short time 
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previously^been abandoned by the Jaffna king Tgrasiagan, 
who transferred his capital to Sihgai Nagar- The river, 
which was exaggeratedly compared to the Tigris, was no 
other than the small streamlet Valukkai Aru, the course 
of whose waters is intercepted by the sea and sent ‘ back 
again by the tide of flood and althoiigh ‘ during the tide 
of ebb’ it does not ‘ stream out fresh water a good way 
into the sea,’ it was about the tenth century much broader 
and deeper than it is at present and navigable for boats 
as far as Kadiramalai (Kantarodai). 

“ This river” it is further said in the ‘Accounts of India 
and China,’ " is led into a small pond close to the king’s 
palace”. Into this pond gold was thrown by an officer 
of state every morning ‘right through the reign of the 
king and on his death it was all taken out and distributed 
among the members of his household and among the 
poor.* This was perhaps a custom then prevailing; it 
is -referred to by several ■writers, t and the description 

• Nights, vol. iii, note 12, chap. xx. 

f (a) Mas’udi m his ‘ Meadows of Gold ’ gives a story similar 
to that in the ‘ Accounts of India and China ’ regarding the Maha- 
raja of the Isles. His palace was over a tank which communicated 
with the sea. Every morning the Treasurer threw in a gold ingot. 
At the king’s death the accummulation was taken out and divided 
among the dependents and the poor. (Cathay, p. 82, note 2). 

(b). But Friar Odoric attributes the pracdce to a temple in 
South India. Alter describing the realm of Mobar (Coromandel) in 
wHch is laid the body of St. Thomas the Apostle, he proceeds to 
describe a temple, its Worshippers and its festivals and continues to 
state that "hard by the Chufch of this idol there is a lake, made by 
hand, into which the pilgrims who come tbithdr cast gpld cw sflvec 

or precious stones in honour of the idol and towards the maintenance 

, t; , . "i’';,- (Contd.) 
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that the palace overlooked a pond is true as regards the 
palace at Kadiramalai ; also that the pond was connected 
with the sea by Valukkai Arii. 

Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller who visited 
Ceylon in 1284 A. D., on his way from China to the West, 
appears to have landed at a port in the North, for, he 
says: — “ But the North wind there blows with such 
strength that it has caused the sea to submerge a large 
part of the Island, and that is the reason why it is not so 
big now as it used to be; For, you must know that on 
the side the North wind strikes, the Island is very low and 
flat, in so much that on approaching on board ship from 
the high seas yoiv do not see the land till you are right 
upon it ”* This description of the Northern part of 
Ceylon, coupled with the fact that Brazil wood or aghil is 
mentioned as a special article of mei’chandise, confirms 


of the church, so that much gold and silver and many precious stones 
have been accumulated therein. And thus when it is desired to do 
any work upon the Church, they make search in the lake and find 
all that has been cast into it.” (Cathay, p. 82, § 19,) He. however, 
calls the place where the temple and tank are situated an Island. 
(Ibid, para, i, § 20 as rearranged.) 

(c). Odoric’s story is corroborated by the Masalak-al-Absar, 
which says that among the towns in the South of India conquered 
by Mahomed Taghlak (a few years after Odoric’s visit) was once 
standing by a lake in the middle of which was an idol temple which 
enjoyed a great reputation in that country and into which the people 
used continually to cast their offerings. After the capture of the 
city the Sultan caused the lake to be drained and the wealth which 
he found accumulated in it sufficed to load two hundred elephants 
and several thousand oxen.” (Ibid, p. 82, note 2; p. ccxliii.) 

, *■ Marco, vol. ii, p. 295. 
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the theory that he landed at the Northern Port. In des- 
cribing the people of the Island, he says, “ they have a 
king there whom they call Sandamain and are tributary 
to nobody. The people are idolaters and go quite naked 
except that they cover the middle. They have no wheat 
but have rice and sesamum of which they make their oil. 
They live on flesh and milk and have tree wine such as I 
have told you of and they have brazil wood much the best 
in the world.’ * The king he mentioned was evidently the 
king of Jaffna and the fact that he was independent with- 
out paying tribute to any other king is particularly to be 
noted. Sesamum is gingely, which is still an important 
produce of Jaffna and the palm wine is palmy rah toddy. 
He further says that a great deal of brazil wood is got 
there which is called Brazil Koilamin from the country 
which produces it and that it is of very fine quality .t 
The mention of a place called Coilum, from which the 
brazil wood is exported,, leaves one rightly to conjecture 
that the port of Coulom or Coilum which he describes as 
lying five hundred miles south-west of Mabar (Coromandel) 
before reaching Komari (Cape Comorin) and where the 
merchants from Manzi (China), Arabia and the Levant 
called with their ships and their merchandise^ was no 
doubt Kovalam, the Kalah of the Muhammedan travellers 
and not Quilon on the Malabar coast. 

A Missionary Friar, John of Montecorvino, speaking 
of vessels passing through the Northern passage in his 
time (1292 A. D.) says that a large number of them must 


* Marco, vol. ii, p. 296. 
+ Ibid p.363. 
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have availed themselves of- this chanaely for, as naaiiy as 
sixty of them were wrecked aiiBiially ob those coasts®* 
The places where these vessels were probably wrecked 
were on the coasts of Nainative and Nadnntive (Pelft). 
These casualties most have . been ;SO ' frequent • 'that 
Parakrama Bahii in the 12 th centnry'^.D-^ promulgated 
an edict concerning their disposal and had it engraved on 
stone, as will be seen from the inscription fobnd- at 
Nainative.t - .■ " • ' ' 


* Cailhay and the Way Thither, voL ■ ' 

f The following fragmentarv Inscriptiofi waa ionnd in a stone 
slab lying opposite to the temple at Nainatfve, The lower 
portion of the slab is broken off and has been built into the wall 
of the shrine. The first portion of the inscription is atogether 
oblitemtcd by the artisans who built the temple by sharpening their 
tools on it The inscription on the reverse side which lay , against 
the ground has escaped mutilation. It is engraved in archaic char- 
ei the 1 llh or 12th century A.D. The edict appears I© have 
been piomulgataj by one Parakrama Bhuja who Is token to 'be 
Paimkraina B^hu the Greet 

Mm^ut4L^Q0^Opi^^S^w {^) uirQ^Brnm 

(<?) (bit (m^uj) 

(u>) ujsmL^irir Qd>n(S}^ip ifiirsssoij QsLlL^^6m 

i-^!r@do ^ireo^Q^irmg)} usmi^ (/r) Qs sk^^ih (sl)®35L- 

<aSL^dsL^QJ^irs(Sijiji - ojiTsssf^uj wiT^ssOfk GsiLL^^emL^nQ so Qs^m 
ufr»ih U6mu.mr^^S(^dQsirA($i Q^murrssu) 

ss^jih ^ # # .# Os^miJ^/Lh 

gjW^iuerum^ Qsdj^ Qpoi usrmspm 

^ ^ # # # # # 

Foreigners must land and remain atUraturai (Kayta), and they 
must be protected. If foreigners land at new ports, they should meet 

[CoBtdJ 
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There is some confusion also in the version published 
by Col. Yule in his “Cathay and the Way Thither,” of 
the manuscripts of Friar Odoric, who visited Ceylon in 
1322 A. D. The para: of § 24 which refers to the immo- 
lation of a wife at the funeral pyre of her husband, must 
go as the last para : of § 19, and the last para: of § 24 as 
the first of § 25 which must be numbered 20* Then it 
will be seen that § 19 in which the temple and tank are 
described refers to a rich well-endowed temple in South 
India, presumably that at Sidambaram. And § 20 which 
evidently refers to Jaffna will read as follows:— 

“ § 20, But the king of this Island or Province is 
passing rh h in gold and silver, and precious stones. And 
in this Island are found as great stoie of good pearls as in 
any part of the world 

“ And the king of that country weareth rounc his neck 
a string of tln*ee hundred very big pearls, for that he 
maketh to his gods daily 300 prayers. He carneth also 
in his hands a certain precious stone called a ruby, a 
good span in length and breadth, so that when he hath 
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this stone in his hands it shows like a flame of fire. 
And this, it is said, is the most noble and valua,ble gem 
that existeth at this day in the world, and the great 
Emperor of the Tartars of Cathay hath never been able to 
get it into his possession either by force or by money, or by 
any device whatever. This king attends to iust'ce and 
maintains it and throughout his realm all may fare safely. 
And there be many other things in this kingdom that I 
care not write of." 

The possession of pearls and of the jiearl necklace 
stamps the owner as the King of Jaffna. The ruby said 
to have been of ‘a good span in length and breadth’ was 
perhaps the same as described by Ibn Batuta to have been 
in the possession of Arya Ohakravarti. According to the 
latter writer it was a saucer made of ruby as large as the 
palm of the hand in which he kept oil of aloes * This gem 
was also mentioned by Marco Polo as having been in the 
possession of Sandemain and described to be a ‘palm long.’ 
He too spoke of the attempt made by the ‘ great Khan of 
China ’ who sent an embassy to purchase it, and of the 
excuse given by the king that it belonged to his ancestors 
and that he could not therefore part with it.t This ruby 
related by Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, and Ibn Batuta to 
have been in the hands of the king of Jaffna was perhaps 
the very one referred to by Hiouen Thsang and Cosmas 
as the gem which glowed like fire on the top of the 
dagpba at AnurAdhapura when the sun shone on it. 
It might have found its way to Jaffna as one of the spoils 
after the sack of Yapahu and ultimately fell into the hands 


* Batuta, p. 187. 
t Marco, voL ii, pp. 295-296. 
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of the Poi’tuguese when Jaffna was plundered by Braganza 
in 1660, but the Portuguese historians do not make any 
mention of it. 

Ibn BaHita, the Moor traveller from Tangiers, while 
returning from the Maladives in 1344 had, on 

account of the inclemency of the weather, to seek a port 
in the kingdom of Jaffna which he called ‘Battala’* 
wrongly identified as Puttalam- Battala was equated 
with Puttalam only on the similarity of sound. Neither 
the fact that between this city and the Malabar 
(Coromandel) districts there was a voyage of one day 
and night nor the itinerary given by Ibn Batuta w 
travelling from Battala to Adam’s Peak was taken into 
account. If he proceeded from Puttalam there was no 
necessity to cross a river by boat, to epter the city of 
Manar Mandali or to pass ‘the port of Salavat’ modern 
names easily recognisable as Mannar (Mandalam)and 
Salavaturai. When we compare such mutilated names like 
Zapage, Zabedj and Jabeh given by other Muhammedan 
travellers, Saba by Marignoili and Nepalam by T 
poets, to Yalpanam, the name Battala given by Ibn 
Batuta is not surprising. Battala might have stood for 
pattinam. From the time Yalpanan and bis followers 
settled at Pasaiyur apd Karaiyur, the place would 
been naturally called Yalpana pattinamf like all other 
villages on the sea coast (neytal tracts) ; it was a 
foreign vessels and would have been 
Pattinaturai. The great navy of the 
would'have been collected at 
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•were manned and officered ' by men of the Earava 
community, the descendants of the Pana settlers. It "W'as 
there that Ibn Batuta appears to have landed and seen, 
the fleet of ships belonging to Arya Ohakravarti. When 
the Portuguese ooiiquered Jaffna, they built their city 
close to the Pana settlement and called it by the same 
name as the settlement ■viras previously known viz., 
Yalpana pa'ttinam or according to their parlance Jafana 
Patao. It was at this port of Prttanao (ao in Portuguese 
is pi’onounced ah), that the Portuguese army under 
Braganza landed on the 20th October, 1559, to fight 
against the forces of Saukili.* This port must have been 
close to the present Jaffna Gusto ms and quite dis- 
tinct from Pannaiturai and Colomboturai lying at a 
distance of one and two miles respectively to the 
west and east 'of it. It was due to the existence of 
this port that Yalpana pattinam or Yapapatuna was more 
known to the outside world than Singai Nagar, the capital 
of the Arya Chakravartis. It is also curious that some 
of the Portuguese writers too have called the place 
Jafana Putalaot (Jafana patalau) (changing n into l)inthe 
manner Ibn Batuta did. Ibn Batuta called the king of 

* Queiroz, p. 283. 

t *' Antes de tratar do Reyno de Candea falarey no de 
Jafanapatao q.’taobem foy todo da Coroa de Portugal e todo 
Christao; sua cabeca fica, em forma ds penisala, na ponta boreal 
da iiba de Ceylao, em 1 0 graos, a dous tercos de elevacao ; cujo 
nome. sem conupcao, dizem ser Jafana-en-putalao, q.’ val temto 
como; Povoacao do Senhor Jafana, e he o nome do sen pro. 
povoador. .Outros querem fosse o nome Jafana-Patanao-ture q.’ qr. 
dizer porto comprido. Donde parece q.’ pr. zombaria ilbe ebamassem 
Napunay-Patanao, q.’ veitido diz : Terra de ruym gente. 

Queiroz — p. 37. 

[Contd.] 
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Ceylon ‘ Ariya Ohakravati ’ the Biruda borne by the kings of 
Jaffna, and described his city of Battala as small and 
surrounded by two wooden fences. According to him 
the king had “considerable forces by sea”, a statement 
which confirms the story of the strength of his navy — a 
navy that carried the forces that fought later before the 
walls of Kotte. The sea-shore abounded in cinnaman 
wood, bakum and Kalanji aloe, articles of merchandise 
distributed from this centre to the other parts of the 
world. The king treated him as his honoured guest 
and furnished him with an escort of four yogis, four 
brahmins, palanquin bearers and provision carriers to 
accompany him to Adam’s Peak. On the first day he 
crossed a river on a boat made of reeds. This river 
was no doubt the Jaffna lagoon which he had to cross 
near Punakari in order to reach the mainland. He passed 
through Mannar and Salavaturai, and reached the city of 
Kankar the seat of the Emperor of Ceylon built in a valley 
between two hills upon an estuary called the estuary of 
rubies, and the Emperor was called Konar. The city was 
no doubt Konagar (the city of K6n) not Kurunegala 
as wrongly surmised by some and the name of the person 

“Before dealing with the kingdom of Kandy I shall speak of that 
of Jafanapatam which also entirely belonged to the Portuguese Crown 
and which was all Christian ; its capital is in the form of a peninsula, 
on the northern point of the Island of Ceylon at ten degrees and 
two-thirds of elevation ; whose name, in its uncorrupted form, they 
say, is Jafana-en-putalao (Yalpinan pattanam) which is equivalent 
to the city of the Lord Jafana, which is the name of its first people. 
Others would have the name as Jafanapatanamturai which meaiis 
Long port. Hence it seems that it was in derisidn that they called 
it Naypunaypatanam whidi being translated means Landl of bad 
people. 
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who was in charge of the city supposed by him to be the 
Emperor was Alagakonar whose name was mutilated 
to Konar by the traveller, Eonagar was the Fort Kotte 
built by Alagakonar, the bold and adventurous henchman 
of the king of Ceylon reigning then at Q-ampola, and 
was referred to as Kotte by Marignolli who visited 
Ceylon in 1348 A.. D * Col. Yule says that it was 
first mentioned as a royal residence in 1314 A. D., and 
it became the capital of the Island in 1410 A. D.t 
It appears in Fra Mauro’s map as Kotte Civitas. Ibn 
Batata gives a minute description of the route taken 
by him to reach Adam’s Peak and of his return journey 
via Devinuvara, Gralle and Colombo From the des- 
cription given it is evident that he climbed the peak by the 
steep ascent on the Ratuapixra side. Of Devinuvara, 
the present Deundra or Dondra, he gives the information 
that the town was large and inhabited by merchants, 
that there was an idol made of gold and as large as a man 
placed in a very large temple in which there were “about 
a thousand Brahmins and Jogues and five hundred young 
women, daughters of the nobility of India who sing 
and dance all night before the image.” 

In 1348 or 1349 A. D., John de Marignolli, the 
Papal delegate to the Court of the Great Khan, on his 
return from China landed at Columbam. He remained 
with the Christians there for one year and four months, 
and after erecting a stone memorial * in the comer of 
the world over against Paradise ’ (supposed to be at 
Cape Comorin) he went to see the famous queen of Saba 

• Cathay, p. 369. 

t Ibid .note 4. 
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by whom he “was honourably treated” and then ’‘pro- 
ceeded by sea to Seyllan” (Ceylon.)* * * § Hjs reference 
to Saba and its queen are widely dispersed throughout his 
writings and his repeated mention of her whenever 
opportunity offered testifies to the great respect in which 
he held her. According to him Saba “was the finest 
Island in the world ”,t in it there was a lofty mountain 
called Gyheit or the Blessed with which legends of Elias 
and of the Magi were connected, and at the foot of which 
there was a spring the water of which he tasted.^ He 
frequently saw the queen, gave her his benediction, was 
present at one of her magnificent banquets and was 
cured of an attack of dysentry he was suffering from for 
eleven months, by a female physician of the queen, with only 
the aid of a few herbs. The queen owned chariots and 
elephants and he himself rode on one of her elephants. 
The queen bestowed on him a golden girdle such as she 
was wont to bestow upon those who were created princes 
and also bestowed 150 whole pieces of very delicate and 
costly stuff and other raiments.^ "When he left the 
country of Mynibar on his way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, he was caught in a storm and driven to a 
Port in Seyllan called Pervilis oVer against Paradise, § 
where he was robbed of everything he possessed, including 
the girdle presented to him by the queen of Saba, by a 
Pirate called Coya Juan. He also speaks of his visit to 


• Cathay, p. 346. 
t Ibid 389. 

J Ibid 391-392 

f Ibid 392. 

§ Ibid 357 
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Xotte and gi-res a vivid description of Adams Peak and 

its neighbourhood which he oaUed Paraise. Mengn 
appears to have thought that the Queen of Sheba 
who visited'the Court of King Solomon was a queen irom 
the country of Saba and stated that the 
generally ruled by women.t Ool. Yule says that baba 
and its queen ofier the most difficult problem m all the 
disiointed story of Marignolli’s wanderings, as ,t ts dtffi- 
oult to locate the place.! Now Marignolh vmted the 
queen once on his way from Oolumbum and again on his 
way back from Mayilapore where stood the Church o 
St. Thomas the Apostle. Saba ought therefore to be on 
the Southern extremity of the Indian Penmsula The 

Queen has been surmised to be either the Queen Kadi] a 
of the Maldives visited by Ibn Batuta a few years earlier f 
or Bndramba the daughter of the Kakatiya King ’* * * § 

of •Warangal.§ If she had belooged to the Maldives, 
Marignolli would not have called the 
the world. Nor could tho queen of the Maldives wh 
possessed only a single horse during the time of Ita 
Batuta,! have become possessed of elephants and chario 8 
in a few years. Endramba too could not have lived 
during the time of Marignolli as her reign entendrf from 
1260 to 1290 A,D., quite half a eeulnry earlier. The 


• Cathay, p 354, et seq. 
+ Ibid 389. 

t Ibid 321. 

«r Ibid 322. 

§ Ibid 

11 Batuta, p- 182. 

M. E. R. 1907. 
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Port Columbum seems to be confounded with two places, 
with Quilon in Malabar, the pepper country, and with 
Kolam, Koulam or K<jvalan3 in Mynibar. If Oolumbum 
the port at which Marignt Hi landed first be taken as the 
one in the country of Mynibar, it would have been only 
too easy for him to visit the Queen of Yaipanam. l^ow, 
Muharumedan travellers two or three centuries earlier 
called Yaipanam, Zapage, Zabaj or Jabeh ; and ‘Saba ’ is 
a better phonetic transcription of Yaipanam or Yapanam 
than any of the earlier names given by the Muhammedan 
travellers, including Battala the name given by Ibn 
Batuta. Jaffna too was at the time of Marignolli’s visit a 
flourishing kingdom. It is therefore probable that Marig- 
nolli visited Jaffna which was then ruled by a queen whom 
he for some reason called ‘ famous.” 

The Catalan map of 1875 I.D., in which Ceylon is 
called by the name of “Ilia lana,” a corruption of the 
native name of ^lam, represents a female sovereign as 
ruling part of the Island. An Officer of the Ceylon 
Rifles in his woi’k on “ Ceylon” thought that that was “ an 
allusion to the Queen of "Wanney. a district of Ceylon at 
one time ruled by women.”* He, relying on Tumour, com- 
mitted an anachronism by confounding this queen with 
the later Vannichohis who ruled over different parts of the 
Vannis later than the Portuguese times. The statement 
of Marignolli that Saba (Jaffna) was ruled by a queen 
during his visit has, strangely enough, received confirm- 
ation from a totally independent authority like the Cata- 
lan map. 


* Rifles, voL i, p- 21. 
28 
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It is, however, stxange that the Talpana Vaipaya Malai 
which gives a list of themlers of Jaffna from perhaps the 
13th to the eDdof the lhtheentnry does not mention a queen 
as one of the reigning sovereigns. In 1344 A .D. , the year in 
which Ibn Batuta visited Jaffna, the country was govern- 
ed by a king, and from the statement made by Marignolli, 
it can be surmised that the king died soon after the visit 
of Ibn Batuta and was succeeded on the throne perhaps 
by his minor son for whom the mother acted as regent. 
If she was the rightful heir to the throne and there ■was 
no objection to female succession, her name would have 
appeared in the dynastic list. The ‘ lofty mountain of 
Gjheit’ referred to as ‘ Blessed,’ with which Marignolli 
connected the legends of Elias and the Magi was evident, 
ly the unpretentious hill Kirimalai sacred to the Hindus, 
and supposed to be the residence of holy ascetics in 
ancient times. The spring at the foot of the hill, the 
water of which Marignolli professed to. have tasted, vi as, 
no doubt the sacred tirta of Kiriraalal'jl^hich was and 
still is an attraction to thousands of pilgrims, Marignolli 
after twisting Yalpanlm into Saba applied it to the 
country of Saba referred to in the following prophecy in 
the Bible: — “The kings of Tharsis and the islands shaU 
offer presents, the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall 
bring gifts.”* He therefore thought that one of the 
three Magi who went to Bethlehem to adore the child 
Christ was from Jaffna. The Yogis and ascetics haunt- 
ing Kirimalai which Marignolli calls Gyheit must have 
lent additional confirmation to his theory. This account 
was perhaps the original of the later garbled version of 


• Psalir, Ixxi, v. lo (Douay version) 
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the Portuguese historian de Bairos ■who said that a king 
of Oeilam named Perimal on being warned by a Sybil at 
Coulam (Eovaiam) o£ the birth of Christ set sail in a 
ship and joined t'wo other kings on their way to 
Bethlehem.* 

In one of the maps of Bernard Sy Nanus (1511 A. D.) 
Ceylon is called “Insula Oaphane”, which name also 
occurs in the itinerary of John of Hese who says “Insula 
Caphane vel Taprobane.”J Insula Caphane no doubt 
represents the Island of Jaffna- The mistake made by 
these European writers in styling the whole of Ceylon 
as “Jaffna” was perhaps due to the necessity of their 
touching at oite of the ports of Jaffna on their voyages. 
This is perhaps the earliest record in which Yalpanam 
was called Jaffna (Caphane) by the European writers. 

In the “ Thousand and One Nights,” commonly known 
as the ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ which ‘possesses 
a world wide reputation and which was written about the 
15th century A.D., is given a description' of the wonderful 
voyages made by Es-Sindibad of the sea,t The accounts 
of these voyages were evidently founded upon the exag- 
gerated reports of various Arabian and other Muhammedan 
travellers of the period, and disclosh the author’s intimate 
knowledge of those ■writings. In the first rbfaget,' a’ 
graphic description is given of Sindibad’s escape frbbi 
being drowned by an immense tortoise, the back of which 
the sailors mistook for an Island. Sindibad was washed 
ashore -on the coast of an Island ’govettned by El-Mihiraj." 

* de Barros, dec. iii, bk. vii, chap. ix. 

t Rifles, vol. i, p. 22. 

1 Nights, vol. iii. . . 
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where he was met bj the grooms oE the king’s horses and 
taken before the Mihiraj. Toe latter rece'ved him kindly, 
treated him “ with beneficence and honour” and appointed 
him “Superintendent of the Sea-port and Registrar of every 
vessel that came to the cotst”. In the Court of the said 
Mihiraj he met a party of Indians who told him that 
“amonjz them there were Shakireeyeh (Kshatrijas) the most 
noble of their races, and Brahmins, a people who never 
drank wine”. He also saw an Island called Kasil in the 
dominions of the Mihiraj in which was heard the beating 
of tiuibourines and of drums during the night, and also 
saw in the sea of that Island a fish 200 cubits long and 
another whose face was like that of an owl. 

We may take it that the coast where Sindibad was said 
to have been washed ashore was close to Kudiraimalai, 
that the Mihiraj was the Maharaja of Jaffna and that the 
sea-port to which he was attached was Kalah or Kovdam. 
The Island of Kasil. the beating of drums and the meeting 
with fish of enormous size are all matters copied from the 
Muhammedan writers. The people still believe that 
strange noises are heard on certain nights near Kudirai- 
malai and in the Island of Iranaitive. Kazwani (13th 
century) and Ibo-el-Wardee (14th century) relate that 
in the sea of El Kulzam is a fish in the form of a cow 
which bringeth forth its young and suckleth like a 
cow.* The fish here referi-ed to is the dugong which 
is found in the gulf of Mannar and in the Jaffna seas, 
and gave rise to many an exaggeration among the early 
writers regarding its form and size. The Greeks, it is 


* Nights, vol. iii, chap, xx, note 49. 
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believed, received tbeir idea of the mermaid from this 
fish, and even so late as the time of the Portuguese, 
it is mentioned in a work called ‘ Histoire De La 
Compagnie de Jesus’ that in 1560 A.D., seven mermaids 
were caught ic the neighbourhood of Mannar by the 
fishermen, were taken to Goa and there dissected by a 
physician on instructions from the Vi jeroy.* Kulzam was 
no doubt Kalam or Koval am. 

In the fourth voyage, Sindibad, after his escape from 
the cavern in which he had been buried alive with the 
body of his wife, pursued his course until he arrived at 
the Island of the Bell whence he proceeded to the Island 
of Kela in six days. Then he came to the kingdom of 
Kela which is adjacent to India, and in it are a mine of 
lead and places where the Indian cane gro weth a- d excel- 
lent camphor ; and its king is a king of great dignity, 
whose dominion extended over the Island of the Bell. In 
it is a city called the city of the Bell which is two days’ 
journey in extent. The word which the translator has 
rendered into ‘ Bell ’ is ' Nakoos ’ t which evidently stands 
for ‘ Nairas,’ The Island of the Bell and the city of the 
Bell would therefore represent the Island and the city of 
the Nagas (Matota) and ‘ the king of great dignity whose 
dominion extended to the Island of the Bell ’ was the king 
of Jaffna. Kela was the port of Kalah. The lead mine, 
the Indian cane and the commercial product found there 
are taken from the confused writings of the other Moham- 
medan writers. 


* Pridham, voL ii, p. 500. 

+ Nights, voL ii, chap, xx, note 59, 





In, Ms 5 th voyagei it is saw wau 
bf an Island in which was cinnamon and pepper, a large 
quantity of which he took in exchange for cocoannts, 
m, then passed by the Island of El-Asirat where^was 
the Katnaree aloes wood. After that he passed by 
‘ another Island the extent of which was five days 30nrney 
and in it was the Sanfu aloes wood which was superior 

to theKamaree, but the inhabitants of the Island ^ were 
“worse in condition and religion than the inhabitants 
of' the Island of the Katnaree aloes wood; for they 
loved depravity and the drinking of wines and knew 
not the call to prayer nor the act of prayer . He wen 
o, after that to the pearl fisheries.”* These disconnected 
statements show that the voyage was made round about 
the island of Ceylon and that places in it were also 
called isltods. Aloes wood (Aghil)t was in those days 
obtained from the eastern coast of Ceylon. Most of the 
aloes woodland cinnamon appear to have been exported 
toi the Jaffna ports from Eomari which was situated to 
of Batticaloa.' Cinnamon then grew wild in 


* Nights, vol. ii, chap, xx, note 60. 

f A ghil was the hard core of the tree cactus (square stemmed) , 
th^»'feagrant smoke of which was-used for perfuming the harr. 

“ sAeif!'Siiiijpj8<sarSlso LSpd(g wir^ eitaSp/S^ 

The fragrant Aghil is formed in the core of the Cactus (Kalli) 
tree, the shining orpiment in the stomach of the deer, and the price- 
less pearl in the womb of the deep ocean, .but does any one know in 
which family will the good and chaste woman be born. 



'1 

i 
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■w:as remoTOd for export to Kotnari which, though 
now possessing a rugged coast, had probably in those 
days a harbour at which sailing vessels appear to have 
called. The author of Kanaoos says that the San fa aloes 
wood was inferior to that of Komaree * lu the ‘Accounts 
of India and China’ which m entions the Komaree aloes 
wood, the Island of Kamar (or Konaar) is said to be 
divided from the kingdom of the Mihiraj by a passage 
of ten or twenty days sail with a very easy gale, ”t 
Bl-Edirisi says that Kamaree is near Sanf separated 
only by three miles.J Ibn Batuta describing the kingdom 
of the Arya Obakravarti of Jaffna says thao “the sea shore 
abounded in cinnamon wood, bakiim and Kalanji aloe 
which however was not equal to the Komari or the Kakuli 
in scent. ”*1 From these scattered writings it is apparent 
that Aghil was brought to Jaffna from Komaree, Sanfn, 
Kakuli and Kalanji for distribution to other countries. -As 
regards the depravity of the people referred to by Sindibad, 
it was perhaps what Mas’udi said that there was a race 
of Indians descended from Cain in the country of Kumar 
where the aloes wood came from,§ The bay of the pearl 
fishery was no doubt the gulf of Mannar, the one described 
by Marco polo as the “ bay that lies between Malabar and 
the Island of Zt ilan.” 1! 


t Batuta, p- 184. 

§ Cathay, prelim : essay, p ccxlvi 
1 ! Marco, vol. ii, p. 313 
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In the sixth voyage, Sindibad came upon Gtylon in a 
miraculous manner by drifting on a raft down stream on 
a river which passed through a mountain, and then met 
people who “ were of the sown lands and the fields” and 
who accidentally came upon him when they went to irrigate 
their fields. A short but a very correct deso- iption of 
Ceylon and of the Adam’s Peak is given, and no better 
description than “ the linds of fields and sown lands” for 
the Northern part of Ceylon (as it then was), could have 
been thought of. 

These scattered references to the Kingdom of Jaffna 
and to the port of Kalah, not only in the writings of the 
Muhammedan travellers but also in the Arabian Nights, 
clearly indicate the route taken by sailing vessels in those 
early days, and how the port of Kalah or Koval am was 
used as an emporium for the commerce between the East 
and the West, Sir 1. Tennent overlooking the fact that 
Kalah was mentioned as an important port and emporium of 
Ceylon by the Muhammedan as well as the European writers 
after the 9th century A. D., proceeded to show the errors 
into which he thought Bertolacci and other writers on Cey- 
lon had fallen and to adduce reasons which to him appear- 
ed plausible, to prove that the ancient Kalah was the 
modern harbour of Galle. His enthusiasm at his supposed 
successful identification based as it was on a mere 
similarity of sound, made him assert that Galle was 
not only the ancient Kalah but also the Tarshish of 
Solomon’s fleets and the rendezvous of Arabs, Greeks, 
Eomans, Egyptians and Chinese in still more ancient 
times,* 

: 5 • .Tennent, voL i, p. 560, et seq. 
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OoLYule was not at all satisfied with the supposed identi- 
fication and Mr. Hugh Neville too did not agree with him. 

“ The cramped and rocky creek known as the Gralle har- 
bour” thought Mr. Neville, could not be indentified “ with 
the capacious limen or lagoon and tranquil inland harbour 
often spoken of in connection with the emporium of 
Kalah ’* and “ the numerous Islands lining the shore 
which formed such a striking description of the coast 
by the earlier writers” could not be found in or near 
Galle which owed its civilization to comparatively 
recent times ” and “ possessed few ancient historical tradi'* 
tions and no historical remains”, and that the purely 
Tamil district of Kalah which “ owned the away of the 
Maharajas of Zabedj, the Sultans of the Isles” could 
not be traced to any part of the Southern Province. 
He also rightly thought that the North Western coast 
of Ceylon extending from Kalpitiya to Jaffna contained 
the port which was a great centre of trade from 500 
B.G., to a comparatively recent time, and “ that it was 
separated from the capital of the Sinhalese by jealousies 

that account for the silence of the Sinhalese chroniclers” 

■ ■ ' — . ' ■■■■♦■ 

He was, however, not sure of the location of Kalah, 
and was inclined to hold, perhaps on account of the 
similarity of sound, “ that the coast around and opposite 
to Kalpitiya formed the centre of trade and that the 
emporium was not one defined spot, but a cluster of pretty 
ports, all bartering the luxuries of the Far East for silver, 
and the wares af Europe, Persia and Ethiopia ; while the 
site of Tammanna Niivara with the adjacent ruins of 
Mahatabawa was the capital of the ruler who governed 
under the Sultans of Zabedj.”* 
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Professor Q. Muller Hess of Bern in the “ Perigri- 
nations of Indian Buddhists in Burma and in the Sunda 
Islands,^’ while speaking on the situation of Kalah said 
that he would substitute the North-West coast of the Island 
of Ceylon for Point de Galle.* 

Thus it will be seen that “ the central emporium of 
commerce, which in turn enriched every country of Western 
Asia, elevated the merchants of Tyre to the ranks of princes, 
fostered the renown of the Ptolemies, rendered the wealth 
and the precious products of Arabia a gorgeous mystery, 
freighted the Tigris with * barbaric pearl and gold,’ and 
identified the merchants of Bagdad and the mariners of 
Bassora with associations of adventure and romance” was 
neither Point de Galle nor Kalpitiya, but Matota, Kadira- 
raalai and Kayts in the kingdom of Jaffna.t 


* Ind. Anti., vol, adii, p. 41 
t Tennent vol, ij p 392 




CHAPTER VI 

Sources and Synchronisms. 

F rom the fourth to the ninth century A.D., very little 
can be gathered about the history of the IsTorthern 
Kingdom. The Mahavansa mentions only a few 
stray events and Tamil literature is almost blank during 
this period. WTiatever can be pieced together should be 
taken from the Mahavansa and the Yalpana Vaipava Malai 
and tested in the light of South Indian inscriptions. As 
the Vaipava Malai is a work written independently of the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, it will not be out of place to look 
into some of the chronological puzales raised by it as we 
proceed. 

The Vaipava Malai, like the Mahavansa, says that 
Vijaya died a short time after his marriage with a ‘woman 
from Pandi’, that he left no issue, that his minister took 
charge of the kingdom for a year, that his brother’s son 
Panduvasa came from Lada and that he “was the founder 
of an illustrious dynasty which continued to reign over 
Laiika for numerous generations.”* 

The events concerning the Northern kingdom as far 
as the fourth century A.D., have been already narrated in 
Chapter II, and the events here related are those after that 
period. 

It is said that in Saka 358 or 436 A.D., Kula,kk6ttu 
Maha Raja, a Chola king, came to Trinpomalie and began 



* Y. V. M., p. 4. 
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to make extensive repairs to the temple TirukonesarKovil 
at Tambalagamam, while Pandu MahaRaja was ruling 
Lanka from Anuradhapura, and that the latter expelled the 
Mukkuvas who were helping the Sinhalese ‘ traders who 
supplied dry fish to foreign markets,’ from Kirimalai in 
Jaffna.* Being a Tamil and perhaps a Hindu, it is no 
wonder that Pandu was instrumental in driving away the 
Mukkuvas who were desecrating such a holy place as 
Kirimalai, and thereby were a source of great annoyance 
to the Hindus- The Chiefs of these Mukkuvas, who after- 
wards settled at Batticaloa, are still remembered locally 
by the application of their names to Usman Turai and 
Sentankajam, places close to Kirimalai from which they 
were expelled. The year of Kulakkottan’s arrival at 
Trincomalie falls within the reign of Pandu who, accord- 
ing to the Mahavansa, held Anuradhapura from 434 to 
439 A.D.t 

The Vaipava Malai closely follows the description 
given in Tirukone'sala Puranam regarding the building 
of Timkonesar Kovil, the appointment of the Vanniyas to 
manage the. temple and its temporalities and the 
attempted interference of King Pandu’s queen during 
the absence of Pandu at Jaffna. But it does not 
mention the construction of the Kantalai tank by 
Kulakkottan with the help of the Sinhalese minister of 
king Pandu, as described in the Puranam.| From an 
inscription found near the Kantalai Tank it is supposed 
that Maha Sena who reigned between 275 and 301 A.D, 

* y. V. M. pp. 4 & 5. 

. t Mah*^ chap, xxxviii. 

I Tiruk. P,, Tiruku}am Kanda Padalam, 



Sketcliv showing the position of the Ternple of Timkdn^sv'atam^' 
from a Portuguese drawing. 
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built that tank. But it is not included in the list of the 
sixteen tanks mentioned in the Mahavahsa as those that 
were built by him.* As Maha» Sena is chronologically 
placed about 150 years earlier than Kulakkottan. it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the tank was built by Maha 
Sena and that Kulakkottan repaired and enlarged it for 
the purpose of irrigating the lands at Tambalagamam 
which he specially reserved for the maintenance of the 
temple. 

According to the Konesar Kalvettu and the 
Tirukonesala Puranam, Kulakkottan first inti’oduced the 
Vanniyas into Ceylon as managers of the temple at 
Trincomalie. It does not appear why the Vanniyas should 
have been imported as temple managers in preference to 
all others. Evidently the Vanniyas, who belonged to a 
fighting caste in India, accompanied the several Tamil 
invaders who came over from India, for the purpose of 
conquest, and remained behind. Later they set themselves 
up as petty Chiefs in different parts of the Island and 
usurped the management of the Trincomalie temple which 
possessed a considerable revenue. The two solitary 
Vanniya Chiefs said to have been brought here in 436 
A.D., could not possibly have multiplied so fast and so 
effectively within a period of 160 years as to occupy all 
the important places in the Vannis and to make it neces- 
sary for Aggrabodhi I, the king of Anuradhapura, to take 
very elaborate steps in 598 A.D., to put them down. These 
Vanniyas, who became the petty Chiefs of the tract of 
land lying between Trincomalie and Mannar, served for a 


* Mah. chap, xxxvii. 
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long time as a buffer state between the Sinhalese of the 
South and the Tamils of the North, being at times 
independent and at times submissive to the one or the 
other as occasion demanded, 

A copper plate grant of the Western Chalukya king 
Pulikesin I of Saka 411 (489-490 A.D) mentions the 
Simhala king as having paid tribute to him.* This must 
have been daring the time of Kassapa I or Kumara Dasa. 
This is perhaps the earliest mention of the word ‘Siuhala’ 
in an authoritative Indian record. 

The new dynasty of kings beginning with Maha Naga, 
though said in the Mahavansat to be of the Moriya or of 
the Okaka race, appears in reality to be a blend of the 
Naga and the Tamil. There is no mention either of the 
Moriya dynasty or of the Okaka (Ikshvaku) before the 
time of Mahanaga whose name belies such a supposition. 
This portion of the Mahavansa was written in the twelfth 
century A.D., and it is no wonder that a high-sounding 
title was given to these kings who rose suddenly like 
mushrooms. Their Naga origin and their Tamil connec- 
tions are clearly seen from the Naga name of the first 
king and from the several Tamil armies raised by them to 
wage war. The statue on the side of a rock at Weligama 
in the Southern Province commonly known as Kushta 
Ea]a is probably that of Aggrabodhi I, as the vihara close 
to the rock is known as Aggrabodhi vihara. The pendent 
earlobes loaded with heavy ear ornaments including that of 
the head of a snake stamps him as a Naga or a Tamil. 
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In the year Saka 516 (598 A.D.,) Aggrabodhi Maha 
Raja perceived that the then reigning Vanniyas were 
elated with pride and fancied themselves independent 
kings. He therefore reduced them to their true position, 
namely that of Adikaris, with which they had ever 
afterwards to remain content.* * * § This king must have 
been Aggrabodhi I who reigned from 564 to 698 A.D., 
according to the Editors of the Mahavahsa, and from 583 
to 617 A.D., as calculated from the date of accession given 
in the Rajaratnacari to Ambaherana Salamewan.t 

Aggrabodhi II built the Relic house Rajayatana in 
Nagadipa.f During the reign of Sila Meghavanna (614-623 
A.D.j) Sri Naga the Chief , the uncle of Jettha Tissa— and 
probably the ruler of ihe Northern dominion — proceeded 
to India, gathered together a great number of Tamils, 
returned to ‘the northern part of the country’ and tried to 
take it. But the king having heard of it went up with 
an army, gave battle at the village called Raja Mittaka, 
killed Sri Naga, captured a great number of his followers 
and after he had treated them most cruelly gave them 
away as slaves to different viharas in the Island.^ 

The Pallava king §imha Vishnu, who, according to 
Professor Jouveau Dubreuil, reigned from 690 to 618 
A.D.,§ says in one of his inscriptions that he vanquished 
“the Sihhala king who was proud of the strength of his 


* y. V. M.. p- 7. 

+ Mak, Editor’s List of Kings; Rajarat 
t Ibid chap, xliii, v, 62. 

IT Ibid xliv, w. 70— 73. 

§ Pallavas, p. 73. 
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arms,”* * * § but no mention of sucIl an invasion is made 
in tbe Siabalese Cbronicles. The army of Tamils brought 
by Sri Naga for the purpose of invading the northern 
part of Ceylon, might have been very probably a Pallava 
army given by Simha Vishnu and hence his boast of a 
victory in spite of a defeat. 

Aggrabodhi III -who was defeated and driven away 
by Jettha Tissa came back with a large army of Tamils 
and defeated Jettha Tissa who committed suicide on the 
battle fi'eld.t In the 15th year of the reign of Aggrabodhi 
III, Dathasiva the general of Jettha Tissa, who was sent 
by the latter to collect an army before he took the battle 
field, returned with an army of Tamils and defeated the 
king who fled to India,| During the reigns of Aggrabodhi 
III and Dathopatissa I, all the viharas and public 
buildings were despoiled of their wealth to keep up the 
Tamil armies of both parties.^ 

Datihopatissa, who was defeated by Kassapa II, 
returned with an army from India, fought against Kas- 
sapa and was killed.§ During these reigns the Tamil 
influence had become so great that they held all high 
offices and supreme power. || The Tamil armies brought 

* S. 1. 1., vol. ii. p. 356. 

The Kasakudi plates state that Simha Vishnu vanquished 
the Malaya, Kalabra, Malava, Chola and Pandya (kings), the Simhala 
(king) who was proud of the strength of his arms and the K^ralas. 

+ Mah., chap, xliv, vv. 105 — 1 12. 

f Ibid 125-128. 

IT Ibid 131—135. 

§ ,Ibid 153. 

U Ibid xlv, V. 12. 
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to Ceylon during this period must have been obtained from 
the Pallava kings of Kanci, for the Pandya and the 
Chola Powers were in their wane and were not heard of 
during the few centuries of Pallava supremacy. 

On the death of Kassapa II, his nephew Dappula I 
took charge of the kingdom and attempted to rid the 
country of the Tamil officers of influence but Hattha-datha, 
the nephew of Dathopatissa, who fled to India on the 
death of the latter, on receiving a message hastened to 
the Island with an army of Tamils. Whereupon all the 
Tamils who dwelt in the Island deserted the king 
(Dappula I) and joined Hattha-datha, He having won 
over the great men of the Tamil party seized the royal 
city and proclaimed himself king under the name of 
Dathopatissa II.* 

The continuous influence and authority of the Tamils 
during this period is further indicated in the reign of 
Aggrabodhi IV who succeeded Dathopatissa II, by the 
tradition that a wealthy Tamil named Potha-Kuttha 
built a house of devotion called Matambiya, the comman- 
der of the king’s army named Potthasata built a parivena 
at the Jetavana Vihara, a Tamil named Mahakanda built 
a parivena and called it by his own name and another 
built the Cullapantha parivena. This king Aggrabodhi 
IV was the first to take his abode at the town of Pulathi 
or Polonnaruwa.t After his (Aggrabodhi’s) death the 
wealthy Tamil Potha-buttha took over the control of 
affairs into his own hands leaving his creatures Datta and 
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Hattba-datlia. to bear the name of kings one after tbe 
other* 

Manavamma, the son of Kassspa II, who succeeded 
Hattha-ddtha II, after his marriage with Sangha the 
daughter of the Bija of Malaya, remained in concealment 
with her in the Northern country until it came to the ears 
of Hattha-datha l. Then he went over to India and entered 
the service of Narasinha who must have been the Pallava 
’ king Narasimhavarman I. He, by his feats of valour, so 
pleased the Pallava king as to win his support and the 
gift of an army to go and fight for his kingdom. He was, 
however, defeated by Dathopatissa (Hathadatha I?) and 
had to return to his patron for further help. Beturning 
to the attack with another army given to him by Nara- 
simha, he appears to have landed at a port in Jaffna, for 
it is said that after resting for three days at the place 
where he disembarked he began to fight, took the northern 
country and subdued the inhabitants thereof. He then 
marched towards the city of Anuradhapura, met Potha 
kuttha and Hattha dathall in battle, defeated them and 
raised the imperial banner of sovereignty over all 
Lanka.t As Manavamma escaped to India during the 
time of Hathopatissa II and came on his second expedition 
at the end of the reign of Hatthadatha II, he must have 
remained with Narasimha for 25 years. 

According to the Kasakudi plates| of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman II (717—779 A.D.,) one of his pre- 


* Mah., chap : xlvi. 
t Ibid xlvii. 

1 S. I. 1.. vol. ii, p. 343. 
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deceasors on the throne, Narasimhavarman I, who defeated 
the Ohalukya king Pnlikesin II at the battle of Vatapi, 
where the Saiva Saint Siru Tondar is alleged to have 
fought on the side of the Pallavas,* is said to have sur- 
passed “ the glory of the valour of Rama by his conquest 
of Lanka”. The help rendered by Manavamma to 
Narasimhavarman I in defeating Pulikesin II who was 
otherwise known as Ohalukya Vallabha, perhaps at 
the battle of Vatapi, is described in the Mahavahsa.t The 
reign of Narasimhavarman I is said to have lasted from 
630 to 668 A.D., a period of 38 years.f The second 
expedition of Manavamma to Oeylon was therefore 
in 668 A. D., or sometime earlier. But according 
to the editor of tlie Mahavahsa Manavamma began 
to reign in 691 A.D.j^f which shows a discrepancy of 23 
years- The mistake committed by Mudr: Wijesihha 
in marking out the reigns of the kings of Oeylon can 
easily be tested in this instance. 

The earliest historical date of absolute certainty 
connected with the chronology of Ceylon kings is that of 


^ wek^QJird (^^^€m(S)Qu{rdj <oUU,i^Gd^^(oU{r^frS^ 

Q^frmmsir QfsQiinss)^ Qi<3s>iriL}€G)S^^u 

ussriDmfliLi £^d(^ism^u^w usLL(^ear(pw 

L£(sk<5srmQ<sv€mmiiio0smiTdQ^ Qf<ck Qsfremird^iri ** 

Periya P., Sirutondarpiird,nam* 
He (Sirutondar) led the (Pallava) king^s army* destroyed 
the ancient city of Vat4pi (Badami) in the Northern country and 
brought before the king gems and treasure, crowds of horses and 
elephants and other countless spoils of victory * 
t Mak, chap, xlvii, vv« 15—27. 

I Dekkan, p. 70. 

«[[ Mak, Table of Ceylon Kings, No, 90, 
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the coronation of Sahasa Malla, which is given in one of 
his Polonnamwa inscriptions, as Tuesday the 12th in the 
bright half of Binera, 1743 years, 3 months and 27 days 
after the death of Buddha* * * § Dr. Fleet has^ examined 
this date and has found it to agree with the 23rd , day of 
August 1200 A.D.t Taking this date as the basis and 
calculating backwards, allotting the traditional regnal 
years as given in the Mahavahsa to each sovereign, the 
following table of the dates of accession of 45 sovereigns 
from Manavamma to Sahasa Malla, has been prepared. 
The only difference is that 48 years as stated in the 
Mahavahsat and not 36 as incorrectly given by the 
editor, are assigned to Mahinda V, on the suggestion made 
by Dr. E. Hultsjsch.t According to this list it will be 
seen that the date of accession of Parakrama Bahu I 
(1153 A.D.) agrees with that given by Nikaya Safigrahawa 
(1696 A.B.),§ but there is a difference of four years 
between the date of accession of Sena I (828 A.D.) as 
found in this table and that given by Nikaya Sangrahawa 
(1362 A.B,). II The dates of accession of the kings who 
ruled before Sena, I. calculated from the date found in the 
Nikaya Sangrahawa are therefore included m the table 
for comparison. 


* MuUer, No. 156. 

i J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 327. 331. 

+ Mah., chap. Iv, v. 33. 
f J. R. A. S. 1913, p. 523. 

§ Nik. San., p. 20. 

II Ibid p. 18. 
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No: 


Names of kings# 


90 Maiiavamma 
,91 ' Aggrabodki v 
92 ' Kassapa iii 
' 93 , Mahinda i 
94 Aggrabodbi 
' 95 , Aggrabodhi vii 

96 Mahinda ii 

97 ■ Dappula ii 

98 Mahinda iii 

99 Aggrabodhi viii 

100 Dappula iii 

10 1 Aggrabodhi ix 

102 Senai 

103 S4na ii' 

104 Udaya i 

105 Kassapa iv 

106 Kassapa V 

107 Dappula iv 

108 Dappula v 

109 Udaya ii 

110 S^naiii 

111 Udaya iii 

112 Senaiv 

1 1 3 Mahinda iv 

114 S^na V 

1 1 5 Mahinda v 

116 : Interregnum 

Vikrama Bahu 

117 Kittithe General 

118 Mahal ana Kitti 

119 V ikkama P andu 

120 Jagatipala 

'* 121 Panikkama 

122 Lokessara 

123 Vijaya Bahu i 

124 Jayab^hu 

125 Vikkrama Bahu i 

1 26 Gaja Bahu ii 

127 Parakkrama Bdihu i 

128 Vijaya B^huii 

129 ' Mahinda vi 


130 

131 

132 

133 

134 


Kitti Nissaiika 
Vikkrama Bahu ii 
C6da^anga 
Lilavati 
SAhasa Malla 


Amended jDate as pei! 
date. Nik. Sang. 


668 A.D. 
703 
709 
715 
718 
758 
764 
784 
789 
793 
804 
820 
823 
843 
878 
889 
906 

916 

917 
929 
932 
941 
949 
952 
968 
978 

1026 

1038 

1038 

1041 

1042 
1046 
1048 
1054 

1109 

1110 
1131 
1153 
1186 
1187 
1187 
11 % 

1196 

1197 
1200 


664 A.D 
699 
705 
711 
714 
754 
760 
780 
785 
789 
800 
816 
819 


Duration 
of reign. 


35 

6 

6 

3 

40 

6 

20 

5 

4 
11 
16 

3 

20 

35 

11 

17 

10 

Ti 

3 

9 
8 
3 
16 

10 
48 


.7. 


12 

-.—.8 

3 
1 

4 
2 
6 

55 

1 

21 

22 

33 

1 

0-0-5 

9 

0-3 

0-9 

3 

2 
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If 668 A. D. be taken as tbe correct year of Mana- 
vatnma’s victory in Ceylon and tberefore of Ms accession, 
be could not have been present at the battle of Vatapi 
which took place in 642 A. D.,* as his stay in Narasimha- 
varman’s Court did not exceed 25 years. He must have 
reached Kanci at least three years befoi’e the battle of 
Vatapi, he., in 6S9 A.D. Twenty five years from that date 
would be 664 A. D, the date calculated according to 
Nikaya Saugrahawa. Thei-efore 664 A. D, is more likely 
to have been the date of Manavamma’s accession than 668 
A.D„ and the synchronism between the events in South 
Indian history and of the Mahavausa is thus established. 
The reigns of the kings of Ceylon referred to hereafter 
are according to the above table. 

The archaic Tamil inscription found at the village of 
Sendalai and inscribed by one Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan 
Svaran Maran, supposed to be a feudatory and general of 
the Pall ava kings, in which his conquest of Manalur 
(Jaffna) is mentioned, t may presumably refer to the 
conquest of Jaffna by Manavamma with the help of the 
Pallava general. The conjecture of Mr : Gopinath Row 
that Svaran Maran was a contemporary of Parames- 
varavarman II | cannot therefore be correct. 


* Dekkan,p. 111. 

t ^‘^.Quih — ‘LjemrsssrdsfTiw^ m<sB^ij:iuu QumTLj 06 m §]/riT Q<oi}<drpQ^ 

■ S. Tamil,. voL vi, p« lL . 

The sword of noble Maran who enjoyed his possessions, 
conquered the warlike Manaldr (Jaffna) so that ghouls feasted (on 
the dead bodies left on the battle field). 

J S, Tamil, voL vi, pp* 9 & 10. 
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It also appears from Ohalukya and Pallava inscrip- 
tions that Manavamma helped the Southern confederacy 
to which the Pallavas belonged, with an army in 674 A. 
D. when the Chalukya king Vikramaditya was defeated 
at Uragapuram (ITraiyiir) on the southern banks of the 
Kaveri,* The Chalukya king had to contend against the 
Pandya, the Chola — the king of the Kaveri,— the Sihhala 
and other kings. It is therefore not unlikely that Mana- 
vamma who was the friend of Narasiinha was also attached 
to Paramesvaravarman I, the then king of the Pallavas. 
So when the latter “was in danger it was his duty to act 
according to the dictates of the simplest feeling of 
gratefulness.” 

Inthe Vakkaleri plates of the Chalukya king Kirtivar- 
man II, of 757 A.D,, it is said that Vinayaditya Satyasraya 
one of his predecessors levied tribute from the “ rulers of 
Kavera, Parasika, Simhala and other i8lands.”t By the 
words ‘other islands’ were meant ‘J afina and its dependent 
islands’, and it can be inferred that a separate king was 
ruling over them. Thirty years after the date of this 
grant, according to Wilson, the Buddhists were expelled 
from the neighbourhood of Kanci to Ceylon. In 788 A.D., 
Ahalanka, a Jain teacher from Sravana Belgola, who 
had been partly educated in the Buddha college at 
Ponataya (near Trivalur, south of Kanci) had a discus- 


* Kuram plates (S. 1. 1., vol. i, p. 154.) 

Udayendiram plates (S. I. L, vol. ii, p. 371.) 
Gadval plates (Ep. Ind., vol. x. No. 22.) 
Kendur plates (Ep. Ind., vol. ix. No. 29.) 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. viii, p. 28. 
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Sion with them in the presence ot tne last; 

Hemasitala, and on his overcoming them, ^the _ prince 

became a Jain and the Buddhists were banished to 
Ceylon* 

Mahinda II (764-784 A.D.) the son of Iggrabodhi VI 
(718-758 A.D.) was at the time of the death of Agpabodhi 
VII (758-764 A. D) living at Mahathitha (Matota) 
gone to the sea-board on some business of 
L heard of the king’s death, he hastened back to he 
capital. “ Meanwhile the chieftains and land-lords of the 
Northern districts took possession of the country by force 
and withheld its revenues and when he came to hear o 
I Northern country with a large 


* Mackenzie, vol i, p. Ixv. 
t Mah., chap, xlviii, w. 8 

1 Ibid 9 
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contiaued to rule or the country was under chieftains 
whose power was ephemeral. The last authoritative account 
of the existence of a separate king in Jaffna was that of 
the Grreek writer Oosmas in the fifth century A. D. 

Simhavishnu, a Pallava king, has left epigraphical 
records that he conquered Ceylon about the end of the 
sixth century* and a Pallava army helped Manavamma 
to conquer Ceylon about 664 A. D. During these invasions 
the Paflava armies must have landed at J affna and occu- 
pied that country first and there is evidence that there 
was continual intercourse between Ceylon and the Pallava 
country during this period. As Kanoipuram was the 
centre of Buddhistic culture such intercourse would have 
been natural enough. Buddhagosha of Ceylon fame was a 
native of Kanoipuram. Vatsyayana the author of Nyaya 
Bashya was a Tamil of Kanoi and lived about 400 A.D. 
He was known by the name of Pak lla Swami, a name 
which designates his Ceylon origin. Dig Naga of 500 
A.D., Dharmapala of 600 A.D. and other Buddhist logi- 
cians lived and flourished at Kancipuram.t In 640 A.D., 
when Hiouen Thsang the Chinese traveller was at KaSci 
and intended to go to Ceylon, 300 qionks came from there 
and said that the king had died mid there was famine and 
disorder in the country. His intended visit was therefore 
abandoned. J This must have been on the death of Dajihd- 
patissa II and when Potha Kuttha, the Tamil, had taken 
the Government into his own hands. 

^ S. L L* roL ii, p. 356; Anc. Ind.* p. 425, 
t Ind* Ant/vol. xliv, p, 87 
t Anc, Ind* ; Pt!IaT«lSi 
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Traces of PallaTa occupation are foond in Jaflna even 
now pXardyankattn a division in 

V of P/vtViaraver, a title by wbicb Faliava Kings 
“nown and the aristence 

"ofr^olmta orDharaVA a Pallava off- 
S ««y - ..0 sort o* Psjiava o«opa.o. 

The surmise that Jaffna was '5™“? ^ j 

the anthority of the Pallavas will therefore not be 

wrong. 

A.bout the ninth century the Pallava supremacy m 
Sonth India began to wane overshadowed *>1 ^ 
power of the Ohalnkjet 

the Oholas began to reassert their supremacy. Ao^ong 
the Sinhalese, internal dissensions were rife, iami 
fluence was gaining ground in the Sinhalese capital. 
Tamil nobles held all positions of rank an power in 
Court and Siiihalese princes were fighting against each 
other with the aid of Tamil armies. It is therefore not 
surprising that TJgra Sihgan found an opportunity amidst 
these factions and party-struggles to seize the throne o 
Kadiramalai and to establish himself as an indepen en 
sovereign. 

“In 717 Salivahana” (795 A.D.) it is said, that 
‘‘Ugra Sihgan, a prince of the dynasty founded by king 
Vijaya’s brother made a descent upon Lanka with a 
numerous force from Vadathesam (India) and after a 
severe struggle possessed himself of one half of Lanka 
which had been lost to his dynasty for a long time.^ He 
reigned at Kadiramalai while another king reigned 


§6Urc]^5 and sVncHroNisms i4i 

over the Southern territories.”* The fact that he was 
mentioned as a prince belonging to the dynasty of 
Panduvasa, Vijaya’s nephew, by mistake called brother, 
and that later on he transferred his capital from Kadira- 
malai to Singai Nagar as related below, stamps him as a 
descendant of one of those Kaliuga colonists who 
emigrated with Vijaya and settled down at Singai Nagar 
or Sinhapura.T Gonjecture has identified him with Kalihga 
Magha| who according to the Mahavahsa conquered the 
North of Ceylon in 1215 A.D.; for he too “after a severe 
struggle possessed himself of one half of Lanka.” The 
later doings ascribed to IJgra Siugan in the Vaipava Malai, 
if true, will not admit of such an identification ; and on 
the other hand Kaliuga Magha reigned at Polonnaruwa 
and not at Kadira Malai. The statement that IJgra 
Sing ant reigned over the Northern portion of Lanka with 
his capital at Kadiramalai while another king reigned 
over the Southern territories clearly defines the position 
of Kadira Malai, and refutes the idea that it is identical 
with Kataragama in the South, as stated in the Kailaya 
Malai and believed by the author of the Vaipava Malai. 
Ugra Siugan was probably the progenitor of that virile 
dynasty that supplied Kalihga Ohakravarties to the throne 
of Polonnaruwa and irya Ohakravarties to the throne 
of Jaflfna. 

We may safely pass over the legends that have 
gathered round the name of Ugra Singan and his son 


« Y. V. M., p. 8. 

+ Vide supra, chap, ii, p. 54. 

+ A theory propounded by the Ron We, H. Godring” 
ton and Rev. S. Gnanapragisar, 
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borrowed perhaps from similar legends coM^ted with 
Vilaya and admit only such facts as are of histoncal 
worth: that he belonged to the Kaliuga 
that he conquered North Ceylon and reigne a a 
Malai ; and that he fell in love with Marutappir^ikaTa,lli, 
a Ohola princess who came on a pilgrimage to Kinmalai 
carried her oS forcibly and married her —a po i ica 
move intended perhaps to raise himself in the estimation 
of his people by making sure that his consort at least a 
royal blood in her veins. 

Ugra Sihgan passed through the Vannis, received the 
voluntary submission of the seven Vanniyas and imposed 
a tribute upon them, t perhaps the incident referred to 
in the Mabavahsa as the insubordination of the chmftains 
of the Northern countries and their subjugation by 
Mahinda II.J 

Ugra Singan assisted his wife to complete the building 
of the Kandaswamy temple at Mavittapuram which she 
had begun before her marriage. At her request her father 
the Ohdla (?) king sent a Brahman family to officiate at 
the temple together with the necessary images. They 
landed at the place which is now known as Kahkesan- 
turai-f This port which was previously known as Gay a- 
turai, or the place of embarkation for Buddhist pilgrims 
to Gaya, and afterwards corrupted to Kasaturai, was from 
this date called IKahkmnturai the harbour or port at which 
the image of Kangeyan (Kandaswamy) was landed, 

— — — ^ r — - — 

* Y. V. M. pp. 9—11. 

+ Ibid 9. 

+ Mah., chap, xlviii. 

€ Y. V. M., pp. m% 
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After some time Ugra Singan transferred his capital 
from Kadira Malai to Sin gai Nagar, either because the 
latter was his birth place or at any rate in order to live 
among people of his own country and race- The state, 
meat in the Vaipava Malai that he removed to Sehgadaga 
Nagar* (another name for Kandy) is certainly incorrect. 
It must have been a clerical error of a later copyist, or 
perhaps of Mailvagana Pulavar himself, who being igno- 
rant of the existence of Sihgai Nagar, in spite of the fact 
that the name appears in almost all the Tamil works 
composed during the time of the Jaffna kings, deliberately 
changed it to Seugadaka Nagar, in order to make it fit 
in with the mistaken view that Kadira Malai was the 
present Kataragama. The etymological difference between 
the two names is indeed very little. 

While reigning at Siugai Nagar. Kgra Sihgan had 
two children— a son and a daughter— who, according to the 
Vaipava Malai, were united in incestuous marriage and 
the son succeeded his father under the name of Jeyatuhga 
Vara Raja Siiigan.t The legend of a brother marrying a 
sister belongs really to a much earlier age and the author 
of the Mahavausa too made a similar use of it in the case 
of Vijaya s parents.t Whatever the truth of this tradition 
may be, it is safe to assume that it was durii^ the reign 
of this Jeyatuiiga that a minstrel, a Fa9^by caste, as all 
minstrels of that time were, came to his Court and wsw 
presented with a sandy uninhabited portion of Jaffna as a 


* Y. V. M. p. 12. , 

t Ibid 12&,13- ^ 
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reward for Ha muaic and Hs songs.* That he was presen- 
ted with a region called Manattidal m the northern par 
of Laiika, that he was made the sovereign thereof by e 
kincr of Kandy, and that the place was occupied by the 
colonists brought over from India by the 
are no doubt vague - statements made by tne 
author of the Vaipava Malait without understanding 
the purport of the existing tradition. He was unaware 
of the mischief that was to be caused by such ignorance 
and recHessness on his part. Sengadaka Nagar was not 
in existence then; no Jeyatunga ever reigned at Kandy; 
and never within historical times was Jaffna a sandy 
desert fit only to be presented to a Panan. The impro- 
bability of the story induced one of the later writers of 
Jaffna history to alter “Seigadaka Nagar ” to “ Anura- 
dhapura ” and to change the name of Jeyatunga into 
llela who had lived and died a thousand years earlier. 

went BO far as to mutilate the Tamil verse 
ascri bed to Vira B4gavan to fit in with his theor y^^t 

• Y. V. M.,.p. 13 . 

+ Ibid. , r, . 1 

t The verse ascribed to Kavi Vira Raghavan is— 

iBuji^afluunesr 

ioScsipTij 

Tani Pidal, vol. ii, p, li- 

I came ^iUug along the coast on avessei with the idea that 
the king oI Ham will graciously grant me a grey young tusker and 
fertileknds. ' but you the crest Jewel ol Singai sat behind a curtain 

^^ove ^ 

« ^QecsoQms ’ by the author ol the Tamil History ot Jaffna.J 
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did not, however, strike him that a man of the Pana 
caste and a blind one to boot as supposed bj him, would 
never have been invested with sovereignty even by a 
foreign potentate ignorant of all ideas of caste. The 
original mistaki of changing Siiigai Nagar into Sengadaka 
I^agar had to be followed up with these other mistakes 
and misconceptions in order to make a plausible story 
out of the tradition. 

The author of the Vaipava Malai has fallen into 
another error in calling the Pana minstrel ‘ the blind 
poet Vira Raghavan.’* He has mixed up Andaka Kavi 
YiraRaghava Mudaliyar, a blind Veil ala poet, who visited 
the Court of Pararajasekaran at Jaffna at a much later 
period, t with the Pana minstrel who was honoured by 
Jeyatuiiga. The legend of the minstrel appears in 
Kailaya Malai, Vaiyapadal, Trincomalie Kalvettu and 
Dakshina Kailasa Puranam. In none of these is the name 
of the man given; nor is he anywhere described as blind. 
The legend in the Dakshina Kailasa Puranam takes the 
lutist to the time of Vibishana and is clearly a later 
interpolation. I 


* Kailaya Milai does ncA state that Yajpanan was blind or 
that his name was Vira Rsighavan. 

“ — miiifirjt 

utraieof a^Qaim^dir us(i!ji£>un'!fiuuir€meir 
ssireaeom^^iS^ meSe!s>^Qfirei)sS-—/BiraieiirQfi^ 

^ssrmeSiuir tfiem-eau) , 

K. M., p. 4, 1! 

t Vide infra, chap viii .. . 

+ There are two printed versions of tho in one of 

which the verses regarding the lutist are omitt^ 9$ 
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; The Panan returned to India and probably induced 
some members of bis tribe as impeotinioua as himself to 
accompany him to this land of promise, and it is surmised 
that their place of settlement was that part of the city of 
Jaffna which is known at present as Pasaiyur and 
Karaiyur. As some Panar were also fishers by profession, 
in Jaffna too they probably took to fishing for want of 
a better occupation,* The settlement would have been in 
honour of the lutist ordinarily called ‘ Talpanam ’ and 
coming to be so known to the mai-iners and traders who 
called at the ports which were close by, it would have 
lent its name in course of time, particularly among such 
strangers, to the chief town and ultimately to the district 
itself. But the name did not become popular among the 
inhabitants of Jaffna until the Portuguese built the town 
Close to the Pana settlement and called it J affna, and 
although the name is no v used in a wider sense to include 
the whole district, yet to the people of Jaffna the town 
only is still known as Yajp^nam. . 

The earliest mention of the word ‘Yajpanam’ in 
Tamil literature is found in the Tirupugal of Arunagiri 
Natar, in which it is called Yalpana Nayanar Pattinam.T 
The author mistook the lutist of the Jaffna legend to be 


* This theory was first propounded by Rev. S. Gnanapra. 
r. O. M.I. 

t ^iTuumr 

(^rrm^th uprStu 

ajiruu(ririru^(^ ... Qprj^Q^ffKSm- 

(srpQufrir js^rrthojiF uiQi^Q(Si}frQ 

Qjfnjuuurrdj Qiirq^th Quirpurmu 

ujfr^uuffi^uj^ ... Quq^wirQefr** 

‘w- ^ ^ ^ .... Timp. 
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the Yalpana Fayanar who accompanied the Saint 
Sampanda Murti and set his Devarams to music. Aruna- 
giri was a contemporary of Villiputturar who was the 
Court poet of Alkondan, the Kongu king, at whose request 
he is said to have composed the Mahabharata in Tamil. 
Alkondan reigned about the middle of the 15th century, 
A.D.** Yalpanam is mentioned in several inscriptions 
of the Setupatis in the first quarter of the 17th century, t 
and it is referred to in the mutilated form Nepalam in 
some Telugu works also of the 17th century.^ 
The Kdkila Sandesaya, a Sinhalese work of the middle of 


* S. T amil, vol. vii, p. 405. 

t fa) In a copper plate grant of Saka 1526, Mutu Vijaya 
Raghunatha S4tupati is said to have destroyed Ilam, Kambalam 
and Yalpana town and had an elephant hunt (“ 

utGJisrQfiiiuLLL-emrQpw^eifl^^Qs^Qsiiil.iaaL-QlsiTekrL-C^effliij"'). 

(b) In a copper plate grant of Saka 1607 granted by Hiranya 
Garbhayaji Ragunatha Setupati Katta T^var the following words 
occur : — 

“ fi:sirQpmQsrrii(^La (o/ruuirsawu utlL-aisrQod) ^wwessrL-eOQpiDeiB^^Qsf 
(?ffl;tliSS)L_Oa/r®sirt_0isrfluj” 

Arch. S. S. I., vol. iv, 

[Similar eulogies appear in several inscriptions of other Setu- 
patis extending even as far as Saka 1706, an empty boast which had 
not the slightest foundation of truth, as by the time the Setupatis 
were made Chieftains of Ramnad (1604) A.D.) Jaffna had com® 
under the influence of the Portuguese.] 

4 Raghunathabhyudayam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
Sahitya Siidha of Govinda DiWiita 
Sihitya Ratnakara of YagSa Nar^yana Dikshita 
Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabadramba 

Sources 


32 
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the loth century calls the capital Yapapatuna.^ Soihe 
therefore seem to think that the name is a contraction of: 
Yapapattina or Yahapat pattina> a Sinhalese translation 
of Nallur,t as NalKir was the capital at the time the 
Sinhalese work was composed. Now^ NalMr was not 
built before the Siiigai Ary a kings reached the zenith of 
their power. But the name ‘Yalpanam’ was certainly 
known to the Muhammedan travellers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries though in the mutilated form of Zapage^ 
Zabaj or Jabeh. Some others are of the opinion that 
* Yaip4nam ’ is the Tamil adaptation of the Sinhalese 
name ‘Yapane'J which like many other Sinhalese names 
of places in the district existed prior to the Tamil 
occupation. The Tamils are alleged to have tamilized it 
into Yapanam and Yalp^am and to have invented a 
fanciful derivation for the word by weaving the impro- 


^ “ Ran dada kikini del bendi pa peleti rendu 
Tentena sada minimuttu digata aluvidu 
Nan siri Sapiri niti kindu rinduge purabandu 
Santosa venuii gos Ydpd^patun vadu/* 

Kok San., V. 243.: 

Ydpapatuna — which consists of rows of stately buildings de- 
corated with golden flags, and which sheds an extraordinary 
brilliance on account of its valuable gems and stones glinting every- 
where and which in point of splendour and charm can be compared 
only to the city of Alakamanda of god Vaisravana — enter this city 
and worship it 

t This derivation was first suggested by Mr. S. W. Coomara- 
swamy, the author of ‘‘Jaffna Place Names/* 

I Yapane may be a name of pure Sinhalese origin like 
Habarane, Tumpane, Balane, Ranne, etc. 
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bable legend of the Intist.* The surmise which is based 
on phonetic similarity only holds good for a similar 
derivation vice versa, and will have to remain a surmise 
until the town or village which was previously known as 
Yapane is located. Was Yap ane different from Yap apatun 
or did both the names represent one and the same place? 
The present town of Yalpanam could not have been the 
Sinhalese village of Yapane as it was a jungle before the 
Portuguese conquest, and there are no grounds to believe 
that the fisher folk inhabiting Pasaiyur and Karaiyur 
which form a part of the town were Sinhalese at one time. 
On the other hand, even the Sinhalese fishers occupying the 
coast towns of Ceylon were at onetime Tamils and the pro- 
cess of metamorphosis can still be seen at Negombo, Mara- 
vila and Chilaw. Yapane or Japane as the Sinhalese now 
call it must certainly be taken to be the Sinhalese form of 
Yapanam or Yalpanam and not vice versa. It is not at 
all surprising to see the name appearing in Sinhalese and 
Indian works earlier than in Tamil writings of Jaffna, for 
it appears that the application of the name for the whole 
district did not become popular among the inhabitants 
until the Portuguese period. 

Owing to the confusion created by including Yalpana^i 
among the rulers of Jaffna, there is nothing in the 
Vaipava Malai to indicate that the descendents of 
Jeyatuiiga ruled over Jaffna until the time of Vijaya 
Kulahkai Sihgai Arya Ohakravarti. Prom the time of 
Kuiahkai to the conquest of Senpakap Peramai or 
Sapumal Kumaraya, the kings of J affna ruled indepen- 

* The Hon’ble Mr. Horsburgh in the Ceylon Antiquary. voL ii, 
pt i. pp. 57 & 58, . , , i- . . 
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dently without a break and it is therefore reasonable to 
think that the time of Euiaukai who was in fact the first 
to secure the throne of Jafina on a sound basis should. be 
placed somewhere in the 18th century, although the 
Vaipava Malai places him soon after Jeyatuhga and 
Yalpanan.* . Three centuries passed between the time of 
Jeyatuhga and that of Kulahkai and during this long 
interval, although the kings of the Kalihga dynasty of 
TTgra Sihgan passed through many vicissitudes and lost 
their independence several times over, yet they continued 
to reign even as feudatories and were slowly emerging 
into prominence as powerful rulers. 

During the reign of Sena I (823-843 A.D.) the 
Pandyan king very probably Varaguna invaded Ceylon 
and soon made himself master of the northern part. He 
defeated Sena who fled from the capital and took refuge 
in the Malaya country. Prince Mahinda the king’s 
brother committed suicide and Kassapa another brother 
fled. Polonnaruvva was sacked and the Pandya carried 
away as spoils the sacred ornaments of the temple, the 
golden images, the jayaWa and the bowl of Buddha. 
After plundering the capital he recovered a suitable ran- 
som from Sena for the permanent retention of the Island 
and left the country.! A record in North A root mentions 
a victory of the Pandyas over the Gaiigas (who were 
about this time feudatories of the Gauga- Pallavas) which 
occurred about the middle of the ninth century at 
Tiruppirambiyam near Kumbakonam.J According to the 

* Y.V. M.,p. 14. 

t Mah., chap. L; Puja.,^ 31. 
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Udayendiram platea of the Bana king Brithivipatiii II 
the Pandya referred to was Varaguna as he it was that 
fought at Tiruppirambiyam.* So the Pandyap who made 
“an unprovoked assault” on Ceylon during the reign of 
Sena I must have been Varaguna, mentioned in the 
Sinnamaniir plates as the successor of Rajasimman, The 
confusion in the traditional history of Jaffna which 
omitted to mention the successor of Jeyatunga and placed 
a crown on the brow of the low born Yalpanan was 
perhaps due to the invasion of Varaguna. The conquest 
of Manarri referred to in a Kbvai verse quoted in Irayauar 
Akapporu|. t was that of Jaffna by Varaguna during this 
period. 

. Mr. K, S, Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore in his able work 
called ‘Tamil Varalaru’ while discussing the age of 
Manikkavasagar, one of the Tamil Saiva Saints.f gi^es 
several reasons, of which the mention of the Pandya 
king Varaguna in his Tirukovaiyar is one,*^ to prove that 

* S. I. I., vol. ii, pt. ii, Na 76. 

(+) LjSIdfrQeurQinrsffl 

QuiTmQ<ssrk Ljj^LDeO^^^trtuu Qurr/S<sv^Q Qpam^Li^eoiT 
LD^CoGsriTifitu iD'^pjS mekGsBojirir^QSipQiir^js 

Ira. Akap., p. 52, 

I Tamil Varalam, pt ii. 

U The words ** the Lord of Sittambalam praised by the Pandyaa 
Ling Varaguna: ** found in ' the .following 'veise : — 

Q pwQ^^^tssr Q LDjhQ^sO iDiredfflQuj 
p^esroj^ GpirLfppp^sSi) QrFWsoir^ 

Q ppm ueopprr^ uapmppG^oiirdQsSieofr 

QpmesTQidr Qpeueodr^(^u3pQ(^{r Qpihm qpmsereiiiQm, *' 

Tirukovaiyar, v, 306* 
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Manikkavasagar TSTas a coatemporary of VaragMa. flis 
theory receives confirmation by the fact that Sena I 
of Ceylon was according to the Sinhalese chronicles con- 
verted to Hinduism by ‘ an ascetic clad in the robes of a 
priest.’* Although the Tamil puranatn which treats on 
the life of Manikkavasagar t does not mention that he 
ever visited Ceylon, it is said that the Ceylon king went 
with his dumb daughter to Sidambaram to witness the 
religious controversy between the Buddhist priests of 
Ceylon and Manikkavasagar and that on the latter per- 
forming the miracle of making the dumb princess to 
speak, the king and his retinue including the defeated 
priests of Buddha became Hindus. 

Perunturai (great harbour) to which Manikkavasagar 
went to purchase horses for the Pandyan and of which 
mention is repeatedly made in his Tiruvasagam, was very 
probably Matota. Matota was frequented by Arabian and 
Persian traders and horses were imported for the benefit of 
Eastern potentates. The god of Perunturai to whom the 
spiritual enlightenment of Manikkavasagar is specially 
attributed was the Lord of Tirukketisvaram whose praise 
was sung by the Devaram hymners. The Perunturai of 
Manikkavasagar and Periatnrai of De Couto appear to be 
the Tamil equivalents of Matota. 

In the reign of Sena II (843-878 A.D.) “ a prince of 
the royal family of Pandu haying foymed a design to 


* Nik. San. p. 18. 

Rajarat., 81 & 8Z 

^ f Tirup. V. A. P. (ij^^soswir^eo Qaiekp scsdsii.) 
(Tim. V. P. P.. p. 247 
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overthrow that kingdom, because he was illtreated by his 
king ” took refuge in Ceylon and sought the aid of the 
king. Sena saw an opportunity for avenging the 
Pandyan invasion of the Island during the reign of his 
grand-father Sena I, and despatched an army from Ceylon. 
Madura was taken by seige and the Pandyan “ fled from 
the field of battle on the back of an elephant and gave up 
his life in the wrong place and his c(ueen also died at the 
same time”.* The account of this invasion is corrobora- 
ted by the Nikaya Sangrahawa which says “ After the 
death of king Matvalasen (Sena I) the Maharaja 
Mungayinsen (Sena II), who succeeded to the throne of 
Larika set out with a Sinhalese army and invaded the 
kingdom of Pandi, and having slain and routed the 
Tamils he recovered the drums of victory and the gem 
set bowl which had been captured in the days of king 
Matvalasen and then returned to Laiika.”t As according 
to South Indian epigraphy the Pandya Varaguna varman, 
the grandson of Varaguna who fought at Tiruppirambiyam 
came to the throne in 862 A.D.,| the prince who sought 
the assistance of the Sinhalese king was probably 
Varagunavarman and the Pandyan who was killed by the 
Sinhalese army was Srimara Paraehakra Kolahala, the son 
of Varaguna who invaded Ceylon during the time of 
Sena I. The Sinnamanur plates on the contrary state 
that Srimara vanquished Maya Pandya, the Kerala , the 
king of Sihhala, the Pallava and the Vallabha.^ The 


* Mah. chap. Li, v. 38. 
f Nik. San., p. 18; Raiavali. p. 31. 
I M. E. R.. 1906, p. 71, § 25. 
t Ibid 1907, p. 68, § 23. 
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mention of Maya Pandya as an enemy of the reigning 
king implies the existence of factions and parties in the 
reigning family of Madura, and the mention of the 
Sinhalese along with Maya Pandya confirms the theory 
that the king against whom the Sinhalese army fought 
was Srimara. S6na II in an inscription left at Mediri- 
giriya called himself Madhuradunu (conqueror of 
Madura).* 

In the time of Kassapa V (906-916 A.D.), it is said, 
king Pandu who had warred with the king of Chola and 
suffered defeat, sent many presents to Kassapa V and 
solicited his help. An army which was despatched under 
Sakka Senapati, the son of the king, was defeated by the 
Chdlas and the Senapati died of some epidemic diseaset 
there. This account would naturally be taken to refer 
to the encounter between the Chola king and Eajasimha 
Pandya mentioned in verses 10 and 11 of the Udayendiram 
plates of the G-ahga Bana king Hastimalla,| where the 
defeat of the Sinhalese troops is recorded in the follow- 
ing terms. “Having slain in an instant at the head of a 
battle an immense army despatched by the Lord of 
Lanka which teemed with brave soldiers and was inters- 
persed with troops of elephants and horses he bears in 
the world the pregnant name of Samgraha Raghava 
(Rama in battle) An inscription of the 12th year of 
Parantaka I, found at Tirupatkadal in the Korth Arcot 
district refers to a defeat of the Pandyan and the king of 


* Ceylon Ant., vol. x. pt. ii, 
t Meih., chap, lii, vv. 70 — 78. 
t S. 1. 1., vol. ii. P. 387, 
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fl^m at the battle of Velur* As the 12th year of Paran- 
taka I falls in 919 A.D. and the last year of Kassapa V in 
916 A.D., the battle of Veliir must have taken place before 
916 A.D, When Parantaka in the inscriptions of the third 
year of his reign called himself Madnrantaka or Madura- 
konda,t the allusion probably was to his earlier conquest of 
Madura referred to in the Mahavaiisa in the words “King 
Pandu who had wari’ed with the king of Chula and was 
routed”,^ ^’id in verse 8 of the Ddayendiram plates. The 
defeat of the Sinhalese army must therefore have taken 
place between 9 10 and 916 A.D. There are two inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon one at Elawaewa Pansala and another at 
Aetaviragolleva, of Abha Salamevan Dappula (V) in 
which it is stated that his father Sri Sanga Bo (Kassapa 
V) “ in the ninth year after he had raised the royal 
umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of Pandi and having- 
won victory and glory, enjoyed his splendouP’.lf Although 
this statement is not in agreement with the result of the 
expedition as recorded in the Mahavausa and in Paran- 
taka’s inscriptions, yet it confirms the truth of the expedi- 
tion and helps to fix the date of the battle of Velur with 
some degree of exactitude. As the kingdom of P 
was said to have been ransacked 
Kassapa V, the battle of Velur- must 
,:9irAD. ■ ' 

During the reign of Dappula V (917 — 929 A.D) 

Pandu because he feared the Ghdjiaus left hiS' 
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and came to Ceylon to obtain ielp against the Chdla. 
While the king was preparing an expedition, internal 
dissensions ai’ose m the Island and the Pandya had to go 
away leaving his crown and royal apparel behind.* * * § And 
during the time of TJdaya III (941-949 A.D.) who was a 
drunkard and a sluggard, the Chdlas attempted to obtain 
possession of the crown and apparel but though successful 
at first were eventually defeated.t It was probably after 
this invasion that Parantaka called himself the conqueror 
of Madura and 11 am, for in an inscription of his 87th 
year| (944 j 4.D.), he is referred to as the conqueror of 
Madura and 11 am, whereas in one of his 36th year^f he is 
called the conqueror of Madura only. A record of his 
40th year (947 A.D.) mentions Parantaka’s invasion of 
Ceylon.§ Consequently Parantaka’s claim to have invaded 
Ceylon cannot be altogether unfounded and even if he 
failed^to defeat the Sinhalese king he must have at least 
subdued the Northern kingdom. His invasion of Ceylon 
is described in the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajendra 
dhola I as follows: — "(All) the waters of the sea were not 
(enough) to quench the fire of his (the Chola king’s) anger 
which consumed the enemies and which was put out 
(only) by the tears of the wives of the (king) of Simhala 
out and killed by the king’s weapons.” |i IJdaya III during 
whose reign this invasion by Parantaka took place was 
not killed, and the king who was ‘ cut and killed by the 

* Mah., chap- liii, w. 5 — 9. 

+ Ibid 41—45. 

t M. E. R., 1903-1904. Insc. No. 375 of 1903. 

IT S. I. I., vol. iii. No. 109. 

§ Ep. Ind., voL vii, p. 1. 

I! M. E. R. 1906, p. 67. § 16. 
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(Ohola) king’s weapons’ must have been therefore the king 
of Jaffna through whose territories the Chola armj had 
to pass before reaching the dominions of TJdaya. 

The crown and the robes of state left behind by the 
Pandya were, however, seized at a later date by the 
Chola king Rajaraja I when he invaded Ceylon, for in an 
inscription of his tenth year (995 A.D.), he claims to have 
taken “ the crown of the king of Ilam who came to close 
quarters in fighting, the exceedingly beautiful crown of 
the queen of that country, the crown of Sundara and the 
pearl necklace of Indra which the king of the South had 
previously given up to that (king of Ilam); the whole 
tlamandalam on the transparent sea.”* It is however 
curious that Rajendra Chola I too in an inscription of his 
sixth year (1018 A.D.) claims to have taken the jewels of 
the same description as those taken by Rajaraja I, from 
the Ceylon king.t 

The conquest of Ceylon by Rajaraja I and Rajendra 
Deva I is corroborated by the Mahavaiisa, for in it, it is 
said, that in the 36th year of Mahinda V “they (the 
Choi as) took the queen with all the jewels and ornaments 
and the crown that was the inheritance of the kings and 
priceless diamond bracelet that was the gift of the gods, 
and the sword that could not be broken and the sacred 
forehead-band ; and having made a false show of peace, 
they took the king prisoner in the fastnesses of the 
forest where he had taken refuge through fear.”$ This 


* S. I. I., vol. ii, No. 54. 
t S. 1. 1., vol. iii, No. 205. 

I Mah., chap. Ivi, w. 16 — 19, 
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description of the spoils removed by tbe Cholas is very 
mucb like tbafc of tbe panegyric in the Chola inscrip- 
tions. The 36tliyear of Mahinda V who came to the throne 
in 978 A.D. falls in the year 1014 A.D. which corresponds 
to the second year of Raiendra Chola I. The Chola invasion 
evidently therefore began about 995 A.D during the time 
of Rajaraja 1 and continued till the second year of 
Rajendrad^va I, when the Ceylon king (Mahinda) was 
ultimately captured. 

The Rashtrakiita king Krishna III, known as Sri 
Vallabha and Kannaradeva Vallabha, in his Karhad 
plates of 958 A.D,* says that he exterminated Kanci 
and Tanjai, made the Cera, Pandya and Simhala his 
tributaries and erected a high column at Ramesvaram. In 
an inscription of his found at Kallangattai near 
Solapuram and in his Atakur inscription, it is said that 
he "killed Chola Rajaditya at Takkolam and entered 
Tondaimandalam in 949 A.D.t If he did invade Ceylon it 
must have been about that time, very probably in 950 
A.D. He is supposed to be the Vallabha who invaded 
Nagadipa during the time of Mahinda IV+ (952-968 A.D)- 
If Krishna III invaded Ceylon during the time olMahi^da 
IV, it must have been later than 952 A.D., the yeiir of 
Mahinda’s accession, which is doubtful. The word 
‘Vallabha’ found in the Mahavahsa might in all proba- 
bility be the Tamil word ‘Valavan’ , which is the same as 
Vallabha, an epithet applied to the Chola kings, for it 


* Ep. InA, vol, iv, No. 40. 

+ Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 194. 

I Mah., chap, liv, v. 12: Ceylon Ant, vol. iv, pp : 34 8 e 35, 
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appears that a Choja invasion of Ceylon took place 
during the time of Mahinda IV. It is stated in an ins- 
cription of Eajaraja I, that one Siriya Volar, a Chola 
officer died in a battle field in Ceylon in the 9th year of 
Sundara Chola Parantaka IP. This must have been 
about 966 A.D, in the reign of Mahinda IV. It is very 
likely that Valavarkonpallam near Mavittapuram in 
Jaffna was the scene of this battle and was so named 
after the event. As the Chola was called ‘Valavan his 
palace came to be known as ‘Valavu’ (Walawwa). The 
term was later applied to the residences of Chiefs and is 
still used in the Sinhalese countries for the same purpose, 
but its application in Jaffna has deteriorated and every 
compound is known by that name. 

There is an inscription at Tiruvottiyur temple dated 
the fifth year (954 A.D.,) of Gandaraditya,t the son of 
Parantaka I, who ascended the Chola throne in 949 A.D , 
on the death of Rajaditya who was killed by the Rashtra- 
kiita king Krishna III. According to it one Kaduttalai 
Nagamaiyan son of Siugamaiyan one of the Nobles 
(Perundaram) of Udaiyar Sri Uttama Chola Deva accom- 
panied the latter to the temple at Tiruvottiyur and 
donated 90 sheep for burning lamps and an I'laviiakku 
(a lamp stand made in Ceylon), to the temple. . A 
reasonable doubt may arise why Uttama Chola was given 
the title of a reigning king while Gandaraditya 
was the king. Uttama Chola was actually the Chola 
Viceroy of Ceylon at the time and the dono\' in the 


* M. E. R.. 1896. Insc. No. 1 16 of 1896. 

+ M. E. R, 1912, Insc. No. 246 of 1912; S. I. 

No, 115, > 
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mscription accompaaied tim from Ceylon aud hence the 
donation of an lla vilakhu. This Uttama Chola was the 
paternal uncle of Rajaraja I, and succeeded Parantakall, 
to the Chola throne. As Polonnaruwa had not then 
fallen into the hands of the Oholas, the Chola viceregal 
capital must have been either at Mato^a or Padaviya 
where Chola inscriptions have been found. Thus it will 
be seen that, in 954 A.D., Ceylon or a portion of it was 
under the Chola rale, and Uttama Chola was reigning 
there as the Viceroy of Candaraditya. 

Rajaraja I (985-1012 A. D.,) extended his rule 
throughout the Madras Presidency and in some directions 
even beyond it. On the west his sway extended as far 
as Quilon and Coorg, on the north-east to the borders of 
Orissa, and his conquests included Ceylon and ‘the 12,000 
ancient islands of the sea’. As parts of Burma and the 
Malay Archipelago were added to these dominions by his 
immediate successors, ‘ the ancient islands of the sea ’ 
included Jaffna and its dependent islands, the Maladivea 
and the Laccadives. ‘ Many ancient islands whose old 
great guard was the ocean, which makes the conches 
resound,'* an expression invariably found in the Chola 
inscriptions must indubitably refer to the Jaffna islands 
surrounded by seas in which chanks abound. 

.Rajaraja’s and Rajendra Chola’s conquest of Ceylon 
seems to have been complete enough to bring the whole 
of the island under the dominion of the Chojas. Ceylon 
was made a province of the Chola Empire and named 


^ Q^irs\)Qu(7j^msfrQip 
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MumThTidi Ohola Mandalam, after one of the well known 
birndas of Rajaraja. Polonnaruwa the capital was called 
Jananatapuram or Jananata Mahgalam. Matota was 
renamed Rajaraja puram and the Sivan temple there 
Rajaraja Isvaram.* They bnilt several Hindu temples at 
Polonnaruwa, Matota and Padaviya ; the bronze images 
of Nadaraja and the Saiva Saints, now placed in the 
Colombo Museum, were found in a ruined Ohdla temple 
at Polonnaruwa. A Sivan temple in honour of Rajendra 
Chola’s wife was built there and called Vanavan Madtivi 
Isvaram.t Several inscriptions of Parakesarivarman 
Rajendra Ghola I, were found not only at Polonnaruwa but 
also in other parts of the Island. The village of Chem- 
biyanpattu, perhaps a name originally given to a district, 
is at present the only reminder in Jaffna of the ancient 
Ghoia occupation of the Peninsula. 

Rajadhi Raja 1 (1 018-1052 A.D,) says in his inscrip- 
tions that he inherited the kingdom of his father (Rajendra 
Ghola I) “who had captured Gaiiga in the North, Lanka 
in the South, Mahadaya (Cranganore) on the West and 
K-idaram (Lower Burma) in the East.”t After Rajadhi 
Raja I, Ceylon was under three Ghola kings, Rajendra 
Deva II, Vira Rajendra and Adhi Rajendra. Adhi 
Rajendra who was the brother-in-law of the Ohalukya 


* From a Tamil inscription of the time of Rajendra Chdia I, 
found at Matota and now at the Colombo Museum. 

t From two Tamil inscriptions found on the walls of Siva 
temple No. 2 at Polonnauruwa. 

I M. E. R. Insc. No. 75 of 1895 at Tirumalaivadi, and No. % 
of 1896 at Cape Comorin. 
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king Vikramadifcya II, was. in spite o£ the assistance ren- 
dered by the latter, killed by Kulottuhga I, before he could 
have secured the Ohola crown- Adhi Bajindra was the 
Chola Viceroy at Polonnaruwa during the time Vira 
BajJndra was the Ghoja Emperor, and has left two 
inscriptions there.* 

The northern part of Ceylon came under the Chola 
dominion during the time of Parantaka I about 944 A.D., 
and the whole island of Ceylon in 1012 A. D., when 
Mahinda V was captured by Rajendra Chola I,^ and con- 
tinued till 1070 A.D. the year of accession of Kulotuuga I, a 
period of 126 years. But Nikaya Sahgrahawa and Puja- 
valiya state that Ceylon was under the Chola yoke for only 
86 years, t a mistake calculated perhaps from the accession 
of Raiaraia I, According to the Mahavaiisa the Cholas 
were driven out of Ceylon in the 15th year of Vi 3 aya 
Bahu It which agrees with the year of Kulottnngas 
accession On account of the internal dissensions between 
two rival claimants to the Chola throne, KixlotUmga and 
Adhi Rajendra, who had to leave Ceylon on the death of 
Vira Rajendra, the power of the Cholas in Ceylon was 
weakened, their affairs in the Island were neglected and 
they were ultimately obliged to leave the country. The fact 
of the Velaikkara army taking service under Vijaya Bahu 
and of their insurrection when Vijaya Bahu proposed to 
lead an expedition to the Chola country testifies rather 
to the voluntary evacuation of Ceylon by the Cholas than 


♦ On the walls of Siva temple at Polonnaruwa : vide supra 
p. 263. note + 

+ Nik. San. p. 19; Puja., p. 33. 

I Mah., chap. Iviii, v. 59. 
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to their forcible expnlsibn as claimed by Vijaya Bahu* 
and as elaborately described in the Mahavailsa. 

During the Ohol a supremacy it was not likely that 
there was an independent kingdom in the North. The 
Jaffna kings must have been Chola feudatories. There is 
no reason to doubt their existence. As for the Ceylon 
kings during that time, the Mabavausa gives a list of those 
who are alleged to have reigned in unbroken succession 
except fora shori; interregnum of 12 years from 1012 to 
1024 A.D4 It must, however, be taken that after the 
capture of Mahinda V, in 1012 A.D., to the aocesswn of 
Vijaya Bahu in 1054 A.D., these kings exercised an 
ephemeral authority off and on for a period of about 16 
years somewhere in the South of the Island. 

Kulottuuga I, made several conquests as far north as 
Kalihgam and as far south as Ceylon, and his conquest of 
Ceylon is mentioned in his inscriptions. Kulottuhga’s 
reign extended to 1118 A.D., and Vijaya Bahu died in 
1109 A.D, The Mabavausa says that Vijaya Bahu made 
preparations to lead an expedition against the Ghdlas in 
his SOth year (1084 A.D.) and again in his 46th year 
(1099 A.D.,) both of which, however, did not come to 
pass.| A Chola invasion of Ceylon either during the 
latter part of Vijaya Bahu’s reign or after his death is 
hot mentioned in the Mahavahsa. If Kulottuuga ever led 
an expedition to Ceylon it must have been between 1109 


* In his Manipraviila (Tamil and Grantha) 'inscription at 
Polonnaruwa; J.C.B.R.A.S, vM : xxix, pp: 266 et seq : 

+ Mah, Nos. 1 16 to 122 in Mudr. Wijesinha's list. 

+ Mah, chap, lx, w. 36 & 46. 
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and 1118 A.D., after Vijaya Bahu’s death. According to 
one of his inscriptions found at Srinivasa Nalldr in the 
Trichinapoly district inscribed in his 42nd year (1112 
A.I).,) the conquest of Kalihga mentioned in it should 
have'taken place in 1111 A.D.* His conquest of Ceylon 
was before that event as will be seen by an allusion in 
Kaliiigatln Parani, a Tamil poem composed in praise of 
his famous general Karunalcara Tondaimap.."! It was 
this Karunakara Tondaiman who opened Tondaiman 
Aru for the purpose of removing salt from the salterns of 
Karanavfiy and Vellaipparavai in the North of' Jaffna, 
and ”it was this expedition in search of salt which was 
perhaps magniSed into a conquest in the inscriptions. 
The author of the Vaipava Malai has erroneously placed 
this event in the reign of XJgra Singan4 Karunakaran 
while being engaged in collecting salt lived at Inuvii and 
built there a temple for the worship of Piljaiyar which is 
still called Karunakara Pillaiyar temple. It now lies 

» M. E. R., 1900-1901, p. 9. 

M. E. R. of 1905, P, 51, § 13: Insc. No. 608 of 1904. 

I (a) 

s&ruQufrrr u(TL^^^pi£lQ(^ 

' ' You who have heard of the prowess of Karandkara s, bow when 
he Conquered Ceylon, open (yonr doors) to hear the poetic praises^ 
of Karunakara’s war in which he conquered Kalingam. 

(b) (^ifi6i\i!<sm<3suQufrjTd 

Qsinli^stLiL^ soQisisuQutrir^ 

Kaling., Peymuraipddu, v. 20* ■ 
The Kalip,ga war was as doubly fierce as the Ceylon war ; ^ 
.:|,XV,M.p/a 
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within the village o£ Urumparay, There is a stone 
inscription in the temple o£ the year 1567 A.D., in which 
the temple is mentioned as Karunakara Pillaiyar temple. 

Within a century of the departure of the Cholas, 
Ceylon was able to take the offensive against them. The 
great Parakrama Bahu whose reign of 33 years stands 
out as a glorious record of able administration in greatly 
improving the resources of the country, was perhaps the 
only king of Ceylon who believed in an imperial policy. 
He was as ambitious as Alexander the Great and his 
invasions into the Chola territories seem to have been 
only the preliminaries of a greater and more formidable 
scheme for bringing the greater part of India under his 
sway. 

During his reign two rival ca adulates bogan to fight 
for the Pandya crown and one of them Kulasekara was 
assisted by the Cholas, and the other Parakrama Pandya 
sought the aid of Parakrama Bahu who sent a powerful 
army under Lankapuri Dandanayaka. The expedition of 
Laukapuri is described in two long chapters of the 
Mahavausa,* and it is said that after devastating the 
Pandya and Chola dominions and defeating Kulasekara 
and the Chola armies, Laiikapuri crowned Vira Pandya 
the son of Parakrama Pandya at Madura and returned to 
Ceylon covered with glory. He is even said to have built 
a town in South India by the name of Parakrama puram 
and struck coins to commemmorate his victory. But there 
is a stone inscription on the south wall of the Tiru- 
vatisvara temple at ‘Arpakkam.t a village 8 miles from 


* Mah., chap. Ixxvi and Ixxvii. 

t M. E. R, 1899-1900, Insc. No. 20 of 1899. 
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Kanoipuraaa, dated tEe fifth year (1168 A. D.,) of 
Parakesari Rajadhi Raja II which also speaks of the 
invasion of the Smhaleae army sent by Parakrama, but 
flatly contradicts the Mahavaiisa as regards the result of 
the invasion. The inscription, after dealing with the 
devastation and havoc committed by the Sinhalese army, 
goes on to state that at the earnejt request of one Edirili- 
Sola-Sambuvarayer whose son was leading the Chola army, 
one Umapathi Sivam was pleased to worship Siva for 28 
days continually praying for the defeat of the Sinhalese 
army, and that Laukapuri and the other generals hai to 
run away. The Madras Epigraphist commenting on the 
statement of the Mahavaiisa that the Sinhalese army went 
back to Ceylon of its own accord after placing Vira 
Pandya on the throne of Madura, states that “unlike the 
Mahavaiisa which does not record even a single victory 
gained by the Chola king, the inscription though referring 
to the Sinhalese in words expressive of contempt and 
abhorrence does not fail to acknowledge the victories 
gained by them,” and that “this circumstance alone 
apart from being a record of contemporary events, entitles 
the inscription to greater credence than the chronicle,”* 
It was therefore he thought that the Sinhalese army was 
actually defeated and compelled to leave India. 

A stone inscription of the 8ch year of Rajadhi Raja 
II (1170 A, D.) has since been found at a temple at Palla- 
vareyanpettai in the Tanjore Taliiq, according to which 
a Chola minister named Tiruchittambala Mudaijan 
Perumanambi alias Pallavarayar went to the aid of Kula- 
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sektara Pandya on tie command of the Ohola King and 
defeated the invading army of Ceylon. Lahkapuri 
Dandanayaka and his generals were put to death, and 
their heads were nailed on to the gateway of Madura. 
Necessary precautions were taken against the future 
annexation of the Pandyan territory to II am, and Kulase- 
khara was reinstated on the throne of Madura. After all . 
this was done, the minister Pallavarayar died of some 
disease. In recognition and in appreciation of the faith- 
ful services rendered by him to the State, gift of lands 
was made to his relations, and this inscription contains a 
record of such gift.* * * § 

The early success of the Sinhalese army and the defeat 
of the Oholas is attributed to the part played in the 
war by a traitor named Sri Vallabha, in another of K^-jadhi 
Raja’s inscriptions found at Tiruvalaugadu.t The title 
"who was pleased to take Madura and Ceylon” found in 
another Tiimvalaugadu inscription! was evidently assumed 
by Eajadhi Raja after the victories achieved by the Chola 
armies sent to assist one of the claimants to the Pdndyan 
throne.'^] There are other inscriptions, one of his IBth 
year (1176 A. D.) at the Kailasanatha temple at Attam- 
pakkam and another of his 14th year at Mayavaram, § 
in which he is described as one " w'ho was pleased to take 
flam and Madura. ” The earliest record in which this 


* A. R. S. 1. E., 1923-1924. p. 104, Insc. No. 433 of 1924. 
t M. E. R., 1905-1906, Insc. No. 465 of 1905. 

I Ibid p. 70. 

f M. E. R., 1909-1910, Insc. No. 731 of 1909 at Kaiksanata 
temple at Attampakkam. 

§ M. E R., I9i I-I912, Insc. No. 300 of 191 1 at Mayavaram, 
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epithet appears is dated the 13th year (1175 A. D.,) and 
he must have assumed it after the war of the Pandyan 
succession and after the defeat of the Sinhalese army. 
He never led an invasion to Ceylon and hence the above 
surmise. 

It appears from other South Indian inscriptions that 
the assistance given by the Sinhalese, to the Pandyan in his 
prolonged struggle with his opponent did not end with 
the death of Lahkapuri. Kulasekhara died soon after the 
events described in the Mahavausa and his son Vikrama 
Pandya continued the war with Vira Pandya’s son and his 
Sinhalese allies. Some of the details of this campaign 
are recorded in an inscription at Tirukkalambudur of the 
fourth year of Kulottuhga lit (1182 A.D.)* According 
to it the son of Vira Pandya was defeated and the Sinhalese 
soldiers had their noses out off and they rushed into the 
sea to escape from the Chola troops. According to 
another inscription of his ninth year (1187 A. D.) found at 
Sidambaram, Parakesari Kulottuhga III assisted Vikrama 
Pandya against the son of Vira Pandya drove the 
Sinhalese army into the sea. took Madura from Vira 
Pandya’s son and bestowed it on Vikrama Pandya.t 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding the 
glorious account of success detailed in the Mahavausa 
during the time of Parakrama Bahu the Great, the 
Sinhalese troops were twice defeated, once in 1175 and 
again in 1182 A. D. It is, however, difficult to say 
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now on which account more reliance can be placed 
as it can never be imagined that the Chola kings 
would have admitted in their inscriptions their defeat 
at the hands of the Siiihalese. This of course is 
not the only instance where each of the contending 
parties has claimed the victory for itself. On the other 
hand, had Parakrama Bahu succeeded, the author of the 
Mahavahsa would have developed the idea of imperial 
policy more clearly. The discovery of the inscription at 
Pallavat ayanpettai in 1924 in which the death of Laiika- 
puri is specially mentioned clears all doubt as to the issue 
of the earlier campaign and to the unreliability of the 
Mahavahsa as a historical narrative. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Origin of the Kings of Jaffna 


FTp] BE prevailing belief that Ugra Sirigan reigned m 
I a town beyond the limits of the Jaffna Peninsula, 
<!-2> and that a Yalpanan to whom Jaffna was 
presented as a sandy district, colonised it and reigned 
over it, a belief founded on the quasi-historical writings 
of a later period, has been refuted in the last chapter. 
The events which aye recorded as the natural conse- 
quences of such misconceptions have also to be tested 
and verified. According to the Kailaya Malai there was 
ijiteri’egnuQi after the death of Yalp^tian. Then a 
chieftain named Pandi Malavan of Ponparriytir, a 
colonist, went over to South India and fetched a prince 
described as the son of a Pandyan in the Kailaya Malai* 
and as a Ohola prince in the Vaipava Malai.t This 

^ Q^LULLir^QJims^ 

jj)sos^tu€si LDS^oUfrdj Qj IB ^ lS I f (T 6sr • — s&o<s^(il<oix>^ 

Q^6m'€isr SsjJiTi^ 

K. M., p, 5 . 

Singai Aryan, the king of Lanka, Segarajan (Segarajasekaran) 
full of learning like unto Yama (the god of death), the son of 
Cheliyan (Pandyan) of the beautiful and wealthy Madura, born as 
the result of his (PaiiJyan's) religious austerities. 

[SegarAjas6karan was contracted to Segarajan in order to suit 
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prince who was known as Segarasan and Singai Aryan 
was afterwards called Vijaya-Kulaokai-Ohakravarti on 
account of a defect in one of his arms. He is said to 
have built the town, of Nallur and his successors were 
called Arya Chakravartis.* It has already been stated 
that most of the fictions found in the Kailaya Malai were 
unconsciously taken over by the author of the Vaipava 
Malai. As the later kings of Jaffna claimed no relationship 
with the lowborn lutist, the pious author of the Kailaya 
Malai was obliged to state that the Panan died without 
issue, and as the real origin of the Arya Chakravartis was 
not known to him, his fertile imagination invented the 
stoi-y of PandiMalavan. the crown-giver. In spite of the 
fact mentioned in the Kailaya Malai that the first king 
was the son of a Pandyan, Mailvagana Pulavar described 
him as the son of a Sihgha Kethu, a sou of Tisai Ugra 
Choi an the f ather of Marutapiravikavalli.t Had he any 
authority for that statement? Having naturally taken 
the list of kings either from Pararajasekaran Ula or 
Rajamurai, he must have woven the story in such a 
manner that Vijaya Kulahkai, the first named king in the 
list, fitted, in with the prince alleged to have been brought 
by Pandi Malavan. He found that the statement made 
in the Kailaya Malai that the prince was the son of a 
Pandyan did not. agree with tradition. The later kings of 
Jaffna claimed no affinity with the Pandyans; they called 
themselves ‘ Aryas ’ a name which a Pandyan would have 
scorned to adopt. The poet therefore made him out to 
be a scion of the Ohoias whom he thought to be of Aryan 
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origin. It was perhaps this idea which led even later 
writers like Oasie Ohetty to think that the Oholas were of 
Aryan origin. The present day scholars engaged in 
historical research have taken the list of kings given in 
the Vaipava Malai as correct, and having found from 
other sources that Jaffna was conquered by Sapnmal 
Kumaraya about 1450 A.D.,* during the reign of Knla- 
sekara Siugai Aryan, have allotted an average reign of 25 
years to each king before him, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that Vijaya Kiilaiikai must have come to the 
throne aboiit 1250 AJD. This conclusion coupled with the 
peculiar interpretation of a stray verse regarding the year 
in which the town of Nallur was builtt has led an erudite 
scholar like Mr. V. Coomaraswamy to identify Vijaya 
Kulaiikai with a prince of the Telugu Cholas of Nellore 
or Wickrama-Siiighapuram, who were about 1257 A.D., 
conquered by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. (1251 — 
1271 A.D.). To him, Tika Wikrama became Tisai Ugra, 
Tika’s son Keta became Sihgha Ketu, Vikrama Siuha 
Puram became Sihhapuram or Sihgai Nagar and N’ellore 
became Nallur. | These plausible inferences led him so 


* Rajavali, p. 269. 

+ “ ^6oQtu 

About the Saka year 870. 

[la translating a similar verse srsmmBiiJ up Qwsm^jjrp 
Q p 1^1 ekQ 0360^^ relating to the date of the imprimatur of Kamban*s 
Ramayaiiam, a writer to the Sen Tamil. (voL iii, p. 178-179) has 
interpreted .' the words ' ^lem^ifrpQpQ^ ** to '■ Saka ' 11 07,.: taking' 
the word to mean a special number 1000, In the same 

manner the year referred to in the Jaffna stray stanza was also 
construed to mean Saka 1 170J 

I In a paper read before the Jaffna Historical Society and 
afterwards published in the Hindu Organ. 
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far as to surmise that the prince lost his arm in the war 
with Sundara Pandya. This theory of the presentation 
of a captured Ghola prince by the Pandyan does in a way 
explain the contradictoi'y statements made in the Kailaya 
Malai and the Vaipavn Miilai. But, if the assertion in the 
Vaipava Malai that Vijaya Kiilaiilcai was the grandson of 
Tissai Ugra Ohola be taken as correctj the earlier state- 
ment that Manuhapira?ilca Valli was the daughter of 
Tisai Ugra Olujla should also be taken as correct. She 
married Ugra Siiigau about 800 A.D. A nephew to be 
450 years younger than his aunt appears incredible. This 
theory can be partially maintained if Ugra Singan can 
be identified with Kaliuga Magha. But there are several 
difficulties in the way of such identification as I’esearoh 
will disclose that kings of the Kaliiiga dynasty calling 
themselves ‘Ary as’ reigned at Jalfna earlier than the 
13th century. 

The Mahavahsa says that Mahinda IV (902 — 968 A.D.) 
married a princess of the Kalihga Ohakravarti race and 
made her his chief queen.* What was the Kalinga 
Ohakravarti race if it did not refer to the Kaliiiga dynasty 
ruling in Jaffna? Did it refer to a dynasty ruling in 
Kalihgam (Orissa)? The Eastern Gahgas had not by this 
time established their power at Kaliiigam, and Mahinda 
could not have found a wife among them; he must there- 
fore have married a princess of Jaffna. He appears to 
have been married before be came to the throne for he 
made his sons Governors within his reign of 16 years- 
This fact points to the probability of his alliance rather 


* Mah.. chap, liv, vv. 7 — 16- 
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with a royal dynasty in Ceylon than with one in a far off 
country. His concern in sending his Chief Captain Sena 
with an army to fight against the hosts of Vallabha who 
were trying to subdue Nagadipa* points to the same infer- 
ence. No doubt that at the time Mahinda contracted his 
marriage, the Jaffna kings were not known as Chakra- 
vartis, but at the time this portion of the Mahavahsa was 
composed they were so known and hence the designation. 

When SA-ia V, the son of Mahinda IV by the Kali hga 
queen, killed the son of his Chief Captain and fled from 
the capital fearing the wrath of the latter, the queen and 
her younger son the sub-king did not fly with him, but 
she sent for the chief Captain to whom she did not show 
any anger. Being thus favoured by her, the Chief Captain 
assembled together the Tamils and made over the country 
to them.t The favour shown to the Chief Captain by the 
queen clearly verifies the Tamil origin not only of the 
Queen bnt also of the Chief Captain. 

The reference in the Persian work called Garshasp 
Namah of an expedition sent by a Persian Monarch to 
chastise a king of Ceylon called Bahu, in the tenth or the 
eleventh century A.D., has been ah*eady mentioned.!: This 
Bahu was probably the king of Jaffna. Some of the 
later kings of Jaffna and the Kaliuga kings of Polon- 
naruwa were known by such names as Jaya Bahu, 
Parakrama Bahu, Vijaya Bahu, etc., and the existence of 
a Kalihga king in Jaffna with his name ending in Bahu 
cannot therefore be doubted. 

* Mah : chap. liv, vv. 12— 16. 

+ Ibid ' w. 63 — 68. 

I Ousley, pp. 48—52 and notes. See supra, chap. v. p: 1 98 
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Vijaya Bahu (1054—1109 A.D.) being “desirous to 
prolong and establish his race sent forth and brought a 
princess of exceeding beauty and delicate form born of 
the race of the kings of Kaliuga TThose name was 
Tilakasundari and anointed her as his queen.”* * * § Three 
princes her kinsfolk, Madhukannava. Bhimaraja and 
Balakkara by name also came from Sihhapura and were 
favoured by the king.t The princess and her kinsmen 
might have come from Siiihapura, the Singai Nagar of 
Jaffna. Although the names of the princes appear very 
much like the Kaliiiga names of the Eastern Gahgas, the 
Siuhapura they came from could not have been that of 
Orissa as it had by that time sunk into insignificance. 

King Vijaya Bahu built the Jambukola Vihara and 
Jumbukola LenakaJ which must have been at Jambukola 
(Sambutnrai) in Jaffna, and also Ballataka Vihara probably 
at Valvettyturai,^ an instance of his interest in Jaffna 
perhaps due to his marriage with a Jaffna princess. In the 
19th year of his reign, Vijaya Bahu, in order to put down 
certain rebels in the Rohan a and Malaya countries “ sent 
into the field an Officer born of his wife’s brother’s race.”§ 
If the translation in the Mahavansa is correct, it clearly 
shows that his wife’s brother was a ruling prince and if our 
surmise is correct he must have been the king of Jaffna. 
Vikrama Bahu, the son of Vijaya Bahu, appears to have 
been a follower of Hinduism, his mother’s religion, for he 


* Mah., chap, lix, w. 29—30, 
+ Ibid vv. 46 — 49. 

t Ibid Ix, V. 62. 

II Vide supra, chap ii, p: 76. 

§ Mah„ chap, lix, vv. 18 — 21, 
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despoiled the viliar as and allowed his Tamil soldiers to 
dwell in them. The priests therefore removed the Tooth 

Relic and went to Rohana.* 

An inscription of the 29th year (1046 A.D.) of the 
Chola King Rajadhiraja T, found at Manimaiigalam,! re- 
cords that “ of the three allied kings of the South, the king 


* Mak, chap. Ixi, vv. 54 — 61 

f ■ssoQwak 

wsoiTiJysL-qesriris^ 

Qf£QmQeinff&a a^iWseS sisf-is^^SBr 
9iSui:Srrea^tLi ^-o-rounugi/® 

(^/SQsnsir ^syreoflefr'a Qsnss'SeiriLjiD 

Q'fSjSojessrn fiesr^(S'^^;Seoajir^was'jiiiiju> 

^miSoj Q^siSsoeunmeu miMso&iss! 
lEasrenear smss6sfle\>!Si'S!>siurrs Sssapenesr 

ueoeoeum suoieiiQemmu 

QlunmemosSs^sn-au^eeS u3®l.© ©t-'f'-' 

ui—ir LjSjpirisiaeun'S seuir '^iri—ef' 

u/r®@.SF O.ff'aj-sirn- 

tfl/rgjuiresBrear Quir'^Qfip- 

uQ^wesSu umspleti Quit (^ ssirppifl ‘I ^ 

Qittsstr^uj sjp’sa ^ sQss^ 

QpimeuiiSpiSisf.p^ pearp^^n-Bsms 

sssa^p!Bp^«>P'-^ iSpPCSe^ 

©U0U) ufr^i9-iu^ 

QsirpsBpOeBmr (gmu-mia spss^pQ^'^ s£uSpu> 

QissirpesiQpui Q&iiBseirp 
Opp-eStfipp"^ eSifIppp- peirirsCSpBi—p 

Opireo'SsiiujQfieo^ ^np^np^ ^^seSsd 
Qf!^i-QL-!r^s9 
a)@i_gpSK/r O«i-0CS!rf5'®^ 
eS?e>.<Oa& eSsOsvmienr ^uiru>tp.<s QairsmuQ 

^ •X- ^ ^ 

^(^peeBp p^L.BpQuir0 SL.eSsOiamsujrr 

QsnuiBm eSsQnm Ofi!;/r^-°a9«!rM@t-G° 

Qpem pears Qp^ssri-Sip u,eaarL-.sO 
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Qs^ITBnSuJ 

■.eS'sQirw uiremL^mm' u0LDisssHiD(^L^(2f U3 
■ ^mesr^irQdj 

wffrf<ss^uS‘p'(^ ^SQ^^mGpsmrmfi 
SL.&rfBQsff&r^m^Q ^pQ'^fr(g!LD 
eSs(rdj(^ (yjip^ss si9^^ fi^/r<ra)/r 
Quir0ssnpp(^ Bp.ms!F(rs 
SQjm'Qj(jSlpQ(7^L^<s sfrpe^Qaj!T(^.’^pmr^ 
p€!umQjmiuuL9i^^^ pfr-^.aj Of'dsfBuu 
^iSS€uu>iT WLo im^ppsrrs ■ 

' Qmiks&rp^s^nfB^ 

Qufrmrm mtl . Qci^ULim 
^mirQsirs/rippp-ssiiF^ (BirQaj §it 
Q j€d&}Qj Qu:>s\)Q^fr-6ffip 

pL^Lomfi 

S. i« L, voL iii. pL i, p. 54. 

** While the goddess of earth was flourishing under his fringed 
white parasol, which resembled the moon (in coolness) (he the king) 
wedded the goddess of fortune, wielded the sceptre and destroyed 
the dark Kali (age). 

(He) bestowed crowns of gold adorned with brilliant gems on 
his father’s younger brother, his elder brother, his distinguished 
younger brothers and his sons who knew the right path, as the 
following rulers, Vanavan (Chera), Malian (Chalukya), Minavan 
(Pandya), Gangan, the king of the people of Lanka, Pallavan of wide 
ankle rings and protector of the people of Kannakuchchi (Kanya** 
kuhja?) and granted to these relatives of great renown the dominions 
of these (hostile kings). . : 

Among the three allied kings of the South (he) cut off the 
beautiful head of Manabharanan*' wearing a golden crown set with * 
large jewels on the battlefield, seized in- battle Vira Kdralan 
(Chdra) of wide ankle rings and was pleased to have him kicked 
by his furious elephant Athivarana and- drove to the Mullayur 
Sundara Parulyan of endless great' fame, who lost in battle his royal 
white parasol, his' fly whisks of white . yak’s hair and his throne and 
ran away dropping his crown with^ dishevelled hair and wearied foot. 
(He) sent the undaunted king of 'Venaxlu: 'to heaven and destroyed 

[Contd.] 
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cut off on the battle field the beautiful head of Mauabharana 
adorned with great gems and a golden crown ;: captiired.in 
fight Vira-Keralan of the wide ankle rings and. was, 
pleased to have him trampled to death by his furious 
elephant Attivarana^ and drove to the ancient river 
Mullaiyar* Sundara Pandya of great and undying fame 
who lost in the stress of battle his royal, white parasob 
his fly-whisks of w'hite yak’s hair and his throne nnd fled 
leaving his crown behind him with dishevelled locks and 
weary feet/’ Of the three kings of the South who allied 
themselves to fight against the Ohola sovereign^ the 

in anger the three (princes) of the famous Ir^magudam. While the 
strong Villavan fled from his country with bowels protruding and 
hid himself in the jungle, (the Chola king) wearing a new wreath of 
vanji flowers destroyed his fleet at Kandaliir Salai, 

5 ^ ^ ^ 

By despatching a single army (he) took the crown of Vikrama 
Bahu the king of the people of Lanka on the tempestuous ocean, 
the crown of large jewels of the Lord of Lanka, Vikrama Panclyan 
who having been previously defeated by him (the Chola king) and 
having lost the whole of the Tamil country, had entered II am 
(surrounded), by the seven oceans; the beautiful golden crown of the 
king of Sinhala Vira Salameghan, who believing that II am (sur- 
rounded) by the ocean was superior to the beautiful Kannakuchchi 
(Kanyakubja) which belonged to him, had entered (the Island) with 
his relatives and his countrymen, and had put on the brilliant 
crown; who had fled ignominiously from the battlefield having lost 
his black elephant ; and who, when (the Chola king) seized his wife 
and his elder sister and cut off the nose of his mother, had returned 
in order to remove the disgrace (caused) thereby, and having fought 
with his bow dropped his crown in the battle field; and the 
extremely brilliant crown of large jewels of the king of Ilam, Sri 
Vallavan (Sri Vallabha) Madana Raja who had come from Kannara 
and settled here/* 
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Pandya and the Oera are mentioned in the inscription 
separately and the third king Manabharana cannot there- 
fore be a Pandyan as surmised by Dr. Hultszch. The 
Ceylon Chronicles do nob mention a Manabharana as a 
king ruling in Ceylon during the period but another 
Manimahgalana inscription of the 4th year (1055 A.D.) 
of the Chola King Rajendra Deva* calls Manabharana 
the King of Ceylon. He was therefore in all probability 
the King of Jaffna. The former inscription further states 
that Rajadhi Raja deprived of their crowns four Ceylon 
kings, viz. ; — Vikrama Bahu, Vikrama Pandya, Vira Sala- 
megha and Sri Vallabha Madana Raja. The first 
two of these Ceylon Kings can be identified with 
Vikrama Bahu and Vikrama Pandu being Nos. 116 
and 119 respectively of Mudlr: 'W’ijesifiha’s table in 
the Mahavahsa. The former died in 1038 A. D., and 
the latter in 1042 A.D., eight and four years res- 
pectively before the date of the inscription. But who 
were Virasala Megha and Sri Vallabha Madana Raja? 
Vira Sala Megha is described in the inscription as the 

^ (oil uSp [(^u/riruuesDL^ isL^rr^^a 

Kirn'S seSl!E]<ssruci^ 

(sSir^&orr Qw&'2(Sifra \sL^ps<s{fip Q(^(^lo^uul^s 

0}soiwm<3suiSp Qmpsiim i£in(^uir<mr<m 

6SI(jf$Qj<sa>ir<s ’’ 

Ep: Ind; voL vi, pp. 24^ — 

S. I. L, voL iii pt i, p, 61. 

(The Chela king) led a warlike army to the Southern region 
captured in Lank4 (surrounded) by the dark ocean, the Kalinga 
king Vira Salamt^ghan who had a powerful army with his oceanlike 
elephants and cut off his head^with the brilliant crown, and seized 
on the battlefield the two sons of Manabharana the king of Lanka, 
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King of Siiihala (Ceylon) who came from his country 
Kannakuohehi,* (which Dr. Hnltzsch thought was Kanya- 
kubja) “ to flam with his relations and countrymen ” and 
had put on the crown. Kannakuohehi is here used to 
represent the country of Kannakachchiyar, a word em- 
ployed earlier in the inscription to denote a certain type 
of people. * Kannakuchchiyar ’ appears to have been a 
derisive term used for the Malabar immigrants in Jaffna 
who had their hair tied in a knot on the side of the head 
and who perhaps formed the majority of the population, 
by the other Tamil and Sinhalese inhabitants who had 
their knots tied on the back of the head. Till very recent 
times most of the Tamils of Jaffna had their hair knots 
tied like those of the modern Sinhalese and even now 
some may be seen in villages further away from the town 
wearing their hair in a similar manner. When Sapumal 
Kumaraya invaded Jaffna one of the Tamil regiments that 
opposed him was composed of “ Conta Cara Demalis ” 
(O«ra0rsiDi_«5!/r/B^ — Tamils with knots on the back 
of the head) according to Valentyn.t The relic of the 
Malabar custom of wearing the side knot also continued 
in Jaffna till about 40 or 50 years ago. The Malabar 
immigration having taken place perhaps a short time 
before the Chola invasion referred to in the inscription, 
and the Kalinga kings too having usurped the kingdom 
of Jaffna only about two centuries earlier, the King Vira 

* The important passages in the inscriptions are fully quoted 
(notes in pp. 278 — 28!, 283) with the translations given by Dr. E. 
Hultzsch so that our rendering of the word * Kannakuchchiyar ’ 
may be correctly appreciated. 

t J.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxii, p. 38 : quotation from Valentyn. 
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Sala MegFan was also supposed to have come from the 
same place as the immigrants. Kannakuchchi did not 
therefore represent Kanyakubja but the country of the 
Malabar immigrants of Jaffna. The people having been 
called Kannakuchchiyar, the country from which they 
emigrated and the country in which they settled were also 
called Kannakuchchi as would be seen in another inscrip- 
tion of Rajendra Chela.* Vira Sala Megha who was 
deprived of his crown by Rajadhi Raja was very probably 
therefore the King of Jaffna and his proper designation 
‘ Kalinga King ’ is given to him in an inscription of 
Rajendra Ohola.* Sri Vallabha Madana Raja is also 
stated in the inscription to be one descended from 
Kannara, a term wrongly employed for the Kalihgas, He 
too was probably a prince of the Kalinga dynasty of 
Jaffna and was perhaps a brother of Vira Sala Megha. 

The other Manimahgalam inscription already re- 
ferred to, of the fourth year (1 065 A. D.) of the Chola 
king Rajendra Deva, reports that he despatched an army 
to Ceylon and the Kalinga King Vira Sala Megha was 


* “ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 

Qfik^ijS^u tSu}.aeSliiLLL-.uins)LQme^i— QmifiSesr 
Q^rr^LjeSiuiT^eiBi—ffQ'firifisekeBrx^fSajirir^Qeisrelrsii 
^ ^ 

U(T^u>isa£3H—mDesS 

uu^LSma^s^sQgrsn-eSesBeo'’^ 

S. I. I., vol. iii, p, 61. 

(He) bestowed high crown resplendent with large gems on 
IrattapAdi Konda Cholan who was the rock of support to pure Tamil, 
one of his affectionate sons (with the title) Chola-Kannakuchchiya 
RajAn, the lord of the ancient earth. 
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decapitated and the two sons of 

bharLa were taken prisot^ers. ^h’s Vira Sala M 

was probably the same king who was deprived 

crown by Eajadhi Raja, and Manabharana. ^hose sons 

were captured by Rajendra Deva, ^ 

head was cut off by R^jadhi Ra 3 a as men loned m the 

previous inscription of 1046 A. D. 

Lnt over to India to assist the Cera and the 
killed perhaps sometime earlier than 10o8 A. . 

A.D., Vira Sala Megha was deprived of his crown by 
Raiadhi Raja when Vikrama Bahu was killed and Sn 
Vallabha Madana Raja was killed in 1042 A.D., wit 
Vikrama Pandu. Vira Sala Megha appears to have 
sei 2 ied the throne of Jaffna after he was deprived of his 
crown in 1038 A.B-, and he would have been killed by 
Raiendra Deva sometime before 1055 A. D., when the two 
sons of Manabharana were captured. When Manabharana 
was killed the heir to the throne was very likely a minor 
and hence the iieoessity for Vira Sala Megha and Sn 
Vallabha who were perhaps the heir’s uncles, to rule 
successively in Jaffna during the minority of the heir. 
The Mahimangalam inscriptions do, therefore, make it 
plain that three kings of Jaffna were killed during the 
Chola invasion, one before 1038 A.D., another in 1042 
A.D., and a third in 1054 A.D. 

Prom a compendium of Tamil poems called ‘ Tamil 
Navalar Saridai ’ it appears that a Tamil poet named 
Pughalendi visited the Court of one Arya Segaran of 
Singai who presented him with thousand pieces of gold 
and an elephant which the poet removed to Madura. A 
verse which be uttered when the Pandyan went to his 
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house in order to secure the elephant,* and another when 
he heard of the death of the Arya Eingt are extant. 
The poet also visited Kataragama travelling via Colombo 
where he composed a verse in praise of a ferry boat- 
man.J 

* Qjfr<sP6SI&} Qj/rmsuuu?L Lfird(^if 

s/TQj&)iT Sp(^ihuij^(sm<su^^ Qj/rs6mii?L QiL>n'<okuQ ^ith 
Qwqj60it LorriTiSl^i^ ^<sssi(oL^!T6{fl^(^ QtFthQurrm 
Qu(i^LDnm Qisjmsuj/nHuj Q^sirQtosrJ’ 

Tam. Nciv. S., p. 146. 

He who made crowned heads to aUend at the door of the poet 
and to beg for his elephant was Sifigai .r\rya Sekaran who inscribes 
(his emblem) *the Bull’ on the nine kandies (continents), on the 
breasts and broad shoulders of his enemies and on the golden M^ru, 

[Here the word Segarajasekaran or Parara jasekaran is contraC'- 
ted to Sekaran.] 

t (sS^Qvurr foVL^GOirfflujiT QmnLDfrm 

€r0 (SueOfffr€Sl^fF^ 

s;0ds<om<smfl ^iiEi ^tsmismeffl ^!hpiT€mL^ 

^ 0sa!(Amfl ^QQLDfr^»'^ 

Tam. Nav. Sm p. 144, 

Oh, is it fate ? (Curse) the day in which the great i^rya king 
was carried away by the messengers of Death ! Will fire burn his 
sacred eyes which were beaming with grace and were even cooler 
than the eyes of the young fruit of the palmyrah ? 

I Slum snsB inn" Q<snrQ^mi3p L3F3^mrL^fr 

anQuwrrQ&ffmL^^ Qs^mms utrQfffr ^asr 
'^]udsiTiS^iiin'iTtSlp OsQ^ih Lj^^muiF^rriT 
gjuQu/r^ !§ rsioQQeddr Qum^ p^Qwp 
su^i<siTiJDQ<oijsfriii Lj€s>^iiJfr^ 

^ITW(^ '3rL^ITS^fSp€Srili 

^u<ssfr^(Isuiii(^ Q^sBs(^u) Quir£ud(^!B 
^Qudrgi'^sfTfr^ ^!SjaLlQ^rr(i£i¥Q^J* 

Tam Nav.s.,p. 146. 

Oh ! Prasandci, (strong and brave man) of Colombo ever smel- 
ling of fish ! Oh Yakka 1 the son of Arodan with the hand of bene- 
ficence similar to the dark cloud! If you hand over at once the 
garland of Punnai flowers you are wearing on your breast, the 
arrows of Cupid will not wound her etc. , . 
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well known as the earlier contempo- 
rary of the" famons poet Ottakhttan who was the Oonrb 
p^^ onWOhyaLgs, vi...Vtoama CM., Ku^ara 
Llotuiga II and Eaja Eaja II, a, will be seen from 
Sangara Chola, TJla* Vikrama was the son ^n ^ 

tniga I and reigned from I"? U A D 

1148 to 1146, and Rajaraja 11 from 1146 to 
Pimhaltmdi lived during the time of Vikrama and Ku o- 
tuLkt From the above, it will be seen that kings 
calling themselves Arya Sekaran (Pararajasekaran or 
Segarajasacaran) were reigning at Singai Nagar in Jaffna 
during the early part of the 12th century. It was with 
the help of this king that the pcet made his pilgrimage t^o 
Kataragama as did Ibn Batuta to Adam’s Peak with the 

help of another in the 14th century. ^ ^ _ 

The earliest mention of the Aryas is made in the 
Mahavahsa Chapter LXI. During the time of Vikramn 
Bahu( 1121 — 1142 A.D.) the son of Vijaya Bahu I, it is 


QKihunesSQeir^sirs QBudreSfi 

Qwiiuiressl^ QsneasrL- eSpQevir^t ^ — 

^is^iu ‘ QQimQp(Bpp sk-ppQXeOirf 

eSsHU) 

Qei!!sr^s3eSiL)&)iT wir'2eoQajiT(B iSesiir®a>eu^ 

QupQt^SS’^ — Qip(meiBppui 
(^esn^iuarfleBreudr Qp^soiTB semes^Qpn&ui 
Quirek^uStri^ QBitifliBp 

S. Lh. Ula. 

Kalingattuparani was composed in honour of Kulotunga I. 

Vikrama Ch6Ian Ula .. Vikrama aola. 

Ula and Pillai Tamil Kumara Kulotunga II 

An Ula. for every versel 

of which Kiittan was > Kijaraja 11 

paid 1000 gold coins. J 

+ Tamil, vol. ii, P. 39.3 et seq. 
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said, that “ a certain valiant and furious man named Vira 
Deva who was born in the country of the Aryas and was 
the Chief of Palandipa landed at Mahatittha with mighty 
men,” invaded Ceylon and defeated Vikrama Bahu who 
Bed for security to the fastnesses of the mountains in the 
centre of the Island.* By the country of the Aryas, no 
doubt, was meant the kingdom of Jaffna For, Palandipa 
of which Vira Deva was the Chieftain must be the in- 
significant island Palaidivu which at that time might have 
been populated and possessed a chieftain strong enough 
to invade Ceylon. It is not possible to conceive of any 
other island or of any country in India which the author of 
the Mahavahsa would have called by that name. 

It appears from an allusion in the Tamil work Chola 
Mandala Sadagamt that at a time of great famine in 
Ceylon, a thousand boatloads of paddy were sent by 
Sadayan or Sadayappa Mudali of Puduvai (Pondicheri) 
to Pararajasihgan, the King of Kandy, to relieve the 
distress. Sadayappa Mudali was a wealthy Vellala Chief 
who had his residence both at Puduvai and at Tiruvennai 


* Mah.. chap. Ixi, vv. 36 — 45. 

t Q ^irmL-tuirlr u!ririra='^iisu Qufr^iDir-^ 

arr^ir QiseoeSmiD’^Qsiruf. semuf-tBn® smsQfirs 

si-(6^iT suueoiruSiTji^p Qair^QuncueiB pp Qsaes>i—pjSt—d&BS 

usirt^sirA' ^Fmsi—ojeisr eassri^Q^ir 

Ch. Man. S., V. 

Sangaran Sadayan of the liberal hand, who sent mountain 
loads of paddy in thousand ships to the country of Kandy for a 
Tamil verse (in his praise) composed by the king Pararajasingan 
wearing the honey dripping garland, was of Ch61a Mandalam. 


ANCiENT 


M 

Nallur and was the patron and benefactor of ^amton, the 

author of the Ramiyaaam m Tamil. As Kamban was 
the later contemporary of Ottakittan and appears 
have, survived him and his patron, and as the Chela power 
deolined after his death as the result of a curse ulteied by 
him at his death, he must have been killed by the Chola 
king Kulotuhga III (1178-1216 A.D.). Kamban, when he 
fell out with the Chola king sought the patronage ot Eudra 1 
the King of Waraiigal, who came to the throne about 
1162 A. D. He would not have done so, if Sadayan had 
been alive at the time. Sadayan must have died soon 
after the Ramayanam had received its imprimatur in the 
reign of Raja Raja II. Parakrama Bahu came to the 
throne of Ceylon in 1154 A.D., and it must have been some 
famine such as this immediately before his accession that 
made him undertake the construction and restoration of 
several large tanks in the Island, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of the famine. It was actually during this 
period that Sadayappa Mudali lived and his munificent 
donation to relieve distress in Ceylon would not have been 
an exaggeration. About the middle part of the 12th 
century there was no king reigning at Kandy and the 
Tamil Chola MandalaSadagam which contains a reference 
to the event, being a recent composicion composed at a 
time when Kandy was well known as the Capital of 
Ceylon, the author mistook Pararajasingan who received 
the bounty for one ruling at Kandy. This Pararajasingan 
was, therefore, a King of Jaffna and a descendant of Jaya- 
tniiga who was himself known as Pararajasiiigan or 
Vararajasihgan as stated in the Vaipava Malai. A 
Tamil verse in which the thanks of the 
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were couched and sent to Sadayappa Mudali is also 
extant.* 

According to the historical introduction of a Tamil 
inscription of the 20th year (1286 A. D.) of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya I (1216 — 1241 A.D.) found at Tirukolur, 
he conquered the Ohola king, droTe him into the forest, 
set fire to Tanjore andUraiyiir, anointed himself as a hero, 
cut off the head of one Pararaja and went to Sidambaram. 
While there, the Chola king came to him and begged for his 
crown and he (Sundara) accordingly granted him back 
his crown and the kingdom.! The Pararaja whom the 

iB€mu^ei)irSQsO€arus<sSI(^'Sfr(^ €Slir(Qijn'QQ6\) [Q6\)(5^ 

&sfljTsSiQiu6mL^€S)^ LDirpSQeo^ QwrSQeosGrmptS 

LDjTLjjSiiw QajQpmpmuDQuQssBiju LDmmir QurrS)QsO(^QQsi)(sar 
Qj^muDu9<^Ljp!/ Q<3=ir^jb<mL^^m[Ti^a<5tsis ainT<5m LDtraQoi 

OawQurresfl mihuso^^Qeorrff suo^sssBdr^ fSi^d(^Qu> 
Qujn^a^'Bsm' iDiTQpBsi^uSI^QLD 
Lf\03€S)€iJUJih u^piEi(^ Lomssfluj QasifSsr 
smsir€Qrp0<3F€s)L^iu Qm<skQ(nj>(i^p(i^ LoQpQKmpeua&rQ&j,^'^ 

S. Tamil, vol. iii, p. 6. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

QppiB<sQ^iLj(^ 

vf ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

QauiLSIiu^Bssra Qmi^rfliuu Qufr0^airu) LjaQQjfnli^ 

3 ^ ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ 

Qairnsu&rai esriSQei^a Losmu^u^^ 

<s^jT/riSIQ(S3^a(0 Qatu^ 
twn(Bi^uirjTn-a iBfriJOjip‘Bs\} tSQmS 

Qs(r6m(B 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Qptu^u LjeS^iT Qp0Q(Sii^%^aSpLjd0^^ 

S. TamiL voL xii, pp. 346 — 350. 

He (Sundara Pandya) set fire to Tanjdre and Uraiydr, 
foughttlieCli61a,defeatedhimand drove him into the forest, spread 
his fame by annointing himself as a hero in the coronation hall of 
the Cholas, severed the head of the Pararaja and riding on an ele« 
phant entered the streets of the holy city of Sidambaram. 

37 
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Pandyan killed was no doubt a Pararajasiugan or Para- 
rajasekaran of Jaffna. The word ‘Pararaja’ is used in 
the inscription in the sense of a specific king and does not 
admit the interpretation of ‘an enemy king.’ The Jaffna 
king must have gone to the help of the Choi a sovereign 
in the prosecution of the war against the Pandyan as the 
itinerary described in the historical introduction precludes 
the possibility of the Pandyan army landing in Ceylon. 
The event must have taken place before 1224 A.D.^ 
for in an inscription of the same Pandyan of his 8th year 
found at Alvar Tirunagari, he is described as the Sri 
Sundara Pandya Devar who was pleased to return the 
Choi a country (to its ruler).* 

Pi’om an inscription found at Tiruvandipuram, of the 
time of the Chola King Eajaraja III, it appears that in 
the 14th jear of his reign (1231—1232 A.D.), Hoysala 
Narasinha II went to the help of the Chola king who was 
captured by one of his chieftains Eopperuhjiuga of Senda- 
mahgalam.T In the early part of the 13th century, the 
Chola power in South India had become so weak as to 
bring about the disintegration of the Empire. Several 
chiefs who were once the vassals of the Chola kings and 
who had helped in the expansion of that great and power- 
ful Empire, fortified their own towns and citadels and 
began to set themselves up as independent lords of their 
own little principalities. The foremost among them was 
Kopperunjioga Deva the Pallava chieftain of Sendamaii- 
galam, Narasihha II of the newly risen Hoysala Ballala 

* euifiiBSui(i^eiPttj sfik^ir uireami^tuQ^eui 

S. Tamil, vol. xii, p, 498. 

t Ep. Ind, vol vii, p. 163 : M, E. R„ 1902. § 9 p. 15 : Insc. 
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dynasty of Halebid, who was related to Rajaraja III by 
alliance, having beard of the misfortune that befell his 
relative, led an expedition, defeated Perunjiuga and his 
allies, released Bajaraja from his captivity and replaced 
him on the Chola throne. The inscription also adds that 
among the partisans of Perunjihga,, were Parakrama 
Bahu the King of Ceylon and three of his Offioers. and 
that Parakrama Bahu lost his life in the course of 
the war. Who was this Parakrama Bahu? He was evi- 
dently the King , of Jaffna. Kalihga Magha or Vijaya 
Bahu was, from 1215 A.D., reigning at Polonnaruwa and 
he was also the King of Jaffna, as his forts extended 
from Cratota to Colombo, and from Colombo to Cottiar. 
Parakrama Bahu who is betrayed by his Kaliiiga name as 
well as the Pararajasiiigan who was killed by Maravarmani 
Sundara Pandya I in 1224 A.D., were probably the 
viceroys or sub-kings ruling in Jaffna. Parakrama Bahu 
having thrown his lot with the other Chola chieftains 
fought on the side of Koppei’unjinga and was killed in 
battle. It was perhaps the part played by Parakrama , 
Bahn, which is alluded to in the historical introduction 
of the astrological work ‘ Segarajasekaram ’ where an 
ancestor of the Jaffna kings is said to have fought the 
Poysala (Hoysala) king * The earlier portion of the verse 

* “ vui ^S’ea^eSaS p Quir(^^ QleeuSpp 

Qu(r^<so^2(osrs 

Sega. Sirappupayiram, v. 6, 

The king who went, fought and conquered the Canarese at An^- 
taravalli, and the king who punished the Poysala (Hoysala) by 
cutting off the trunk of (his) enraged elephant (that came against 
him.) 
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tlie Kannatas at AntaravUH. 
Karunada (K-annada) kiag 
man Suadara Pandya I.* 
he verse noiglit refer to the 
0- at the same time. Was 
Sendamangalam r 

of the abovenamed 
forgotten by the Choi a 
, army mvaded Jaffna during the__r_e^gn 
III, the successor of Rajaraja 
his Sriraiigam inscription 
and by the one at Tepaka in 
•- vhich described him eg a 
Rama (in 

renowned as 
The heroism 

the epithet “ 


states that a king fought 

Hoysala Karasihha IS called a 

in an inscription of Jatavai 

The two events mentioned m t 

part plajed by the same king 

Antaravilli another name for u _ 

It was perhaps to avenge the act 
Parakrama B^hu which was not 
kings, that a Choi a 

of Rajendra Ohola I 
will be seen by h 
year (125S A.D.) a 
Cuddapah District^ 
hero ’‘a very T 
tianka which was 
r&kshasas.” 

is acknowledged in „ , . . 

iB perhaps a battle field Of this invasion 
alluded to in a verse in . „ . 

portion of the Tamil medical treatise “ 

,.0 elifi one where the bodies of the Vadakkar (northerners^ 


III, as 
of the 7 th 
the 
great 

destroying) the northern 
the abode of Vira’ 
displayed by the Jaffna army 
* * Virarakshasas.” It 

' '--L which is 

Angadipatam (anatomy), a 
Segarajasdkaram’’ 


* See infra chap. 'viii-P* . /la _( IftO? Sr no 42 

f M. E. R. of 1912, § 32, p. 69: msc no. 64 of 189^2 & no. 4/ 

gsujfrispma^ lait-ssnits 

(The information as regards) body, blood, bones, arteries ^d 
veins above described was, to dispel whatever little doubt that 
«mninpd obtained by repeated measurements on the bodies of the 
Northerners, which the great^sword of _ the victorious Segarajas^- 
karan of Singai had rolled on the battle-field. 
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From the foregoing allusions found in the Mahavahsaj 
Tamil literature and Indian inscriptions, it can be gathered 
that Kalinga hings calling themselves Aryas were reign- 
ing in the IGth, 11th and 12th centuries and in the early 
part of the 13th century in Jaffna. They were probably 
the descend anis of TJgra Siiigan who pounced upon the 
throne of Jaffna in 796 A.D, as stated in the Vaipava 
Malai- The mention made by the Mohammedan travel- 
lei's of the 10th and 11th centuries of “aMihiraj of 
Zapage ” adds confirmation to this inference 

Why the Kaliuga kings of Jaffna called themselves 
Arya Ohakravartis is a matter worthy of further investi- 
gation. The kings who reigned at Jaffna up to the 17th 
century until the kingdom fell ultimately, in 1618 A.D., 
into the hands of the Portuguese, claimed that they were 
descended from two Brahman kings who were appointed 
by Bdma himself, after his conquest of Ceylon and the 
establishment of the Ram Avaram temple, to rule over the 
Northern District of Ceylon including Ramesvaram.* It 


* |, er i^HoQjfrujis^wisosfl QwsfreSl^^strQjiSssfi LDfrp<?j^^ Q<^Quj6sr 

Qf fi j^ikoindjis^ eSlmQ.Q&onQ 0<F6ar^ Q^^QQj(r&ff!<3ar(7^s^ 

[SrlTfB^Sfr^^U 

QQjis^<3=^m} 

w(smBQ^/T^d(^.i pdrmsif Qpmir 

[(S»aj(n<SU6J^£5L 

2. i£l<m ^L^Qm L^iu <snm-^ut a9ir/r;S7Ssw* loituj 

ojrrsQmiv Quj^wirirwir&s'^foST QQj(^<Firujs QLDfrdrfS(^p 

wssr^ iSn Qisiidov u,tss>L^p m Li(^dQpifi p 

am<oUf^2m{Juiidaa Q<snsS^2m'dQt3^!JiSp^d Qmpsti^d^ 

[Contd.] 
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aj„,„a,„»Suuu® joia® ®55uOu.ji«OTOa«j«*8 
us,4®«- »*■»«"/”“ 


5 Q<ff=uju i£(siiQir<suri 

sn9esfijsrriB(^wui^ eusiiQ^B 
mir4FJfs ^s^w/flojCaisO^ear 




swip 65=(a>'F^®ru tofl-aS 
[amaii/ 

u,mhuuLlL.rjfiu> Qair'S^ 

Sega. A., Sirappupdyiram, vv. 1« 5 
1. Thel„l«.-«e.4ea ".F™ F«vi„g^in^n®a^^ 

the son oi Dasarata ^ ^ guarded (the sacrifice of) the 

his valiant u. the bow at 

Rishi (Viswtoitra) whose Lakshmi (Sita). On his 

the green groyed j white chanks are washed on 

Sr “v^bS. :W?»»o S wishes =1 bis «othes 

to the river oa , . , , . .e .Lf imoentrable forest where 

t, J\\ i^R-’^^d^The wily MariL and Bali and shot through ^ven 
he killed Birada, the w y _ He dammed the sea of broad 

gigantic trees with ^ f forest clad Lanka, conquered 

rA:l“;.)“<5Xp?U..VTt .oFi..Fe (.»e4) 
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is also said that Rama gave them the title of xlrya kings 
and granted to them the parasol, the" single coneb, the 
bull standard, and, tbe ernblem of Seta."* It cannot be 
now denied that they were called' Arya kings. That name 
appears not only in the literature of the period but also 

importance of the place which roused his wonder and being 
impressed with the (Puranic) sacredness of the story,: 

4. he established the worship of Siva at the place, and in- 
voluntarily gave the God and the sacred place his own name, and 
having sent for 5 1 2 brahmans of the Pasupata sect whose minds 
were full of the knowledge of the four Vedas, 

5. he gracefully directed them to officiate (at the temple) 
and invested two of them with the authority of sovereignty, 
granting to them the wreath of the sweet smelling Tulasi, the title 
of the spotless vedic Arya king, the beautiful parasol, the single 
(conch) and the victorious bull flag. 

[That 512 brahmans first came from Benares and settled at 
R^imesvaram is confirmed by the following lines from a Tamil work 
called Dc^vai Ula composed by Palapattadai Chokkanata Pulaver. 

Qpppuui’^\upp'2issTi^(^ 

Qiup^eo^ (siTpQp^S Qaj<^Qufr^cb 

The use of the word Arya for brahmans in the above lines is 
noticeable*] 

^ a, Sega* A*, Sirappup;iyiram, v. 5. 
b. psiB^oirruBiTpQpnQL^q^^iSt ufr&^eos sstflp^Qairojih 

sokrtj^sQmfTeku^ p QufrjSI^^ 
[iB(os>sp^ Qsfrsiiiji 

€UL^dOs(i£6ijir<5tsiL^d0 pm(^^uQud 

sL^ds0i^ujpfipdssr pmmi^s<srf!pp s^dsmsQsfris^ 

Ibid. V. 7. 

And the king who presented 3700 wild elephants to poets, and 
the one who inscribed the bull flag and (the emblem) Setu in pro- 
fusion on the nine continents, and the king who gave the name of 
his dynasty to the north wind and the south wind and the ruler 
who presented elephants to the beggars. 

smrL^sQ^fT^u^Lh QurrfSp ^ is in the printed version 
but we have corrected it to s^mi^-sOsn-rr^u^p QuirjBp^''; vide 

PughaRndi’s verse; supra, p. 285, note.*] 
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ia sereral later works and insoriptioas.* The fact that 
they called themselves Aryas must have been due either to 
a Bi’ahman origiu or to Brahman connections. The 
Brahman origin is certainly mythical and appears to 
have been one adopted by the later kings after they 
attained power and eminence, in the same manner as most 
of the Indian royal dynasties manufactured a Puranic 
geneology in order to trace their origin back either to 
the Sun or to the Moon. That the Kings of Jaffna wore a 
sacred thread over their shouldersjt an emblem not worn 


(a*) mfh^LD%5i>ujn{fluufrQsnm Q^sjrir<s^ Qs^siruxskr 

Sega. A., Sirappupayiram V. 1 L 

SegarAjasSkaran the Arya king of Kandamadanam and of the 

[Gaiigakula, 

(b.) - Q ffliu <sii(T(Biuir 

Sega., A., p. 69, V. 9 

The king of the victorious Arya dynasty. 

(c.) Q^ssnir^ Q<3=sirdr 


Segar^jasb'karan the king of kings, the Arya king of Manavai. 
(d.) 

Kotagama insc. ; Bell 

The lords of Anurai who did not join the Arya king of Singai 
(e.) siiiciDsujiTiBm *V Ragu. Pad. x. v. 223. 

The lotus like feet of the Arya of Ganga (vamsa) 
sm(oSisuj!T(fim ^mu.uSimejirs6B** Raghu. Pad. xiii. v. 107- 
The Bull banner of the Arya of the Ganga (vamsa) 
& ifliuQrSf^uj p uirsfrs^ Q^ssr 

Q//rd9tosi5r ’’ Raghu. Pad. vii, v. 63._ 

The wide fame of Parar4jasekara the Aryan. 

t Q^<sjr!r<F (o^^ir mm it iSlm, 

■ ■ Sega.,. A, p. 53, V. 37. 

Like unto the sacred thread worn on the breast of Segarajase'^ 
karan learned in the three kinds of Tamil (classic, lyric and drama*- 
tic.) 
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by any other kings of South India or Ceylon, is a sure 
sign of their Aryan origin, whether they wore the thread 
as brahmans or as kshatriyas. There is no earlier record 
of any brahmans having reigned in any part of Ceylon 
either at Ramesvaram or elsewhere. It was perhaps after 
hearing of these brahman kings that Bei tolacdi wrote, 
“ The town of Haiitota is said to have been the capital of 
a kingdom founded by the brahmans who had possession 
of almost all the northern parts of Ceylon including 
Jaffnapatam.”* The earlier kings of Jaffna were Nagas 
and in the beginning of the 9th century came UgraSihgan 
the first Kalihga king, and it would be seen that after him 
Kaliiiga kings occupied the. throne of Jaffna. The first 
Arya king was, according to the Vaipava Malai, a Chola 
prince and, according to the Kailaya Malai, a son of the 
Tandy a king. If he was a Fandyan or a Chola how did he 
become an Aryan ? The clue to this problem is, however, 
given by the Portuguese historian De Quieroz. He says : 
“ In process of time there came some brahmins natives of 
G user at, called Arus and with the favour of the Nayak of 
Mad nr a got the temple Ramanacor, whence they came for 
trade and friendship with the kings of Jaffna and one of 
them married a daughter of that king and finally his 
descendants became heirs of th^t. kingdom.!” Simon 
Oasie Chetty, without referring to De QueiroZj says “ some 
accounts represent Singha Ariya as sprung from the 
stock of Chola by a brahmin ferbale of Manavy in Ramnad, 
and hence he is said to have assumed the ambiguous title of 

* Bertol, Intro, p. 1 2. 

+ Quieroz, liv. i, cap. vii, Translation by Rev. S. Gnanapra- 
, [gasar. 
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iriya to signify bo* sides of his parentage, for the rrord 
.iiya’ is a synonym for the Ohola kings as well as for 
the brahmins.’’* Whatever might have been the anthoiity 
of Casie Ohefcty for the above assertion, he was correc 
in stating that a brahman female married a Ohola, or 
that Manavai was in Ramnad or that ’the 
ambignous and was a synonym for the Ohola. The Ohol 
never called themselves Aryas and Manavai was a con- 
traction of Manalur or Manavnr one of the ancient names 
of Jaffna t Casie Chelty, taking the statement m the 
Yalpana Vaipava Malai that the first king of Jaffna was 
a Ohola prince as true, and hearing of the brahman 
marriage, wove out a story from his own imagination. 
The marriage might have taken place in the manner 
described by De Queiroz. He too has committed two 

anachronisms in his statement. He confuses the Indian 

emigrants from Onzerat to Java in the 7th oenturyj and 
the Setnpatis, the earliest of whom received Ramnad from 
the Nayak King of Madura in 1604 A.D., with the 
brahmans of Ramesvaram. That the brahmans went for 
trade to Jaffna is doubtful, but that ope of them married 
a princess of Jaffna which was then known as Manavai is 


* J. C. B. R. A. S. vol. i. p. 76, note, 
t See supra chap i* pp. 37, 38. 

I “The Javanese chronicles state that about 603 A. D, a 
ruler of Guzerat forewarned of the coming destruction of his king- 
dom, started his son with 5000 followers, among whom were culti- 
vators, artizans, warriors, physicians and writers, in six large and 
100 small vessels, for Java where they laid the foundation of a civili- 
zation that had given to th^ world the sculptures of Borobudur.” 
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highly probable. When did this marriage tabe place and 
who was the first of the Arya kings ? We have seen that 
the name Arya as applied to the kings of Jaffna was first 
mentioned in the Mahavansa and by the poet Pughalf'ndi 
about the early part of the 12th century. So the brahman 
alliance with the royal house of Jaffna must have taken 
place much earlier than the I2th century and the kings 
called themselves Arya kings, and when they had grown 
strong enough to invade the rest of Ceylon they called 
themselves Arya Ohakravartis, One is, however, led to 
surmise that 948 A.D. as stated in the first line of the 
stray stanza referred to earlier* denotes the date of 
accession of the first king of the brahman parentage. 
Brahman alliances with ruling dynasties were not un- 
common in South India. As late as the 14th century A.D., 
Virupadevi, a daughter of Bukka I of Vijaya Nagar, was 
married to a brahman named Bommanua Odeya who 
enjoyed the position of Grovernor of certain districts which 
were called Arya Rajya after him, and members of his 
family became the hereditary governors of -that Rajya.t 
Either because Ramesvaram was under their sway or 
because the brahman progenitor of their dynasty came 
from Ramesvaram, they took the legend ‘ Setu ’ as their 
mblem and seal. The fact that they o ailed themselves 
gtukavalan ’ or ‘ Setukavalavan’l clearly proves their 
minion over Rames varam. The S e tup atis became the 

* See supra, p. 274, note,* 

+ Ep. Ind. vol. XV, p. 12,^ ^ ^ 

la®* Q<8^^sfr<aij<oOQj^ (^<3=^jr€sr 

Seg.A p. 40.V.5 

The learned Segarajas^karan the protector of Sstu* 

Dak K. P.. Sirappupayiram, 
Singai Aryan the protector of S6tUt 
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Chiefs jfRamnad including Ramesvaram during the reign 
of Muitu Krishuappa Naik of Madura. Sadayakka 
Udayan, the obscure chief of Pogalur, was granted th 
title of Udayan Setupati and made the Over-lord of :ai 
the Maravars for acts of conspicuous bravery - 
loyalty.* From that time the Setupatis exercised aiuh 
rity over Ramesvai’am. Sadayakka Udayan received is ■ 
appointment in 1604 A.D , and the inscriptions of the 
Setupatis are all subsequent to that date 

The fact that the kings of Jaffna used the legeud 
*Setu’ as their emblem can be seen from the Kotngar. , 
inscription t where it is used as an invocation in place i 
‘ Svasti Sri ’ found in theOhola and the Sinhalese imcrip- 
tions, and from the coins issued by them. Thei e 
several varieties of these coins and about 20 of them 3 
shown in the paper “The forgotten coinage of the Jaffna 
kings.”! The Jaffna as well as Polonnaruwa kings 

imitated ' the coinage of the Ohoias ; but while the 

Polonnaruwa coins were the exact replicas of theRajaraji 
type, the obverse only of the Jaffna coins was of the Oholf 
type. The reverse on the other hand contained the crest 
and emblem of the Jaffna kings in imitation of the coins 
issued by the Grahga kings of Kalingam. Four gold coin; 
found at Ganjam and described by Dr. B Hultzsch in Ir' 
paper entitled “ Miscellaneous South Indian Coins., 
published in the Indian Antiquary.*!' had a recumber. 

• Ind. Ant. vol. xlv, p. 105. 

f Bell: Inscription slab in the Colombo Museum. 

I We were the first to suggest that the bull coins witl 
legend ‘ Setu ’ were issued by the kings of Jaffna and it wa 
confirmed by Rev. S. Gnanapragasar in his “ Forgotten Coir 
the Kings of Jaffna.” 

If Ind. Ant., vol. XXV, p. 322. 
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Jartna Loins tUbverse; 

with the kind permission of Rev. S. Gnanapragasar O. M. 1. 
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bull facing tlie left \Yith the Sun, Orescent or Linga in 
diflerent positions as regards the bull, with the legend on 
the reverse supposed to be the regnal year of -Anantavar- 
man an Easton, Ganga king who came to the throne in 
1078 A.D. In the list of “ Doubtful coins of Southern 
India published by Robert Sewell in the Indian Anti- 
qiiary^ ^ three (N js ; 48 a, 43 b and 43c) which were not 
identified by him, are coins issued by the kings of Jaffna. 
In them the legend ‘ Setu ’ is written with the letter ‘ tu ® 
above the ‘'se ’ with aline between. There is no bull and 
the obverse is of the debased Chola type. These coins 
perhaps belong to an issue earlier than the type contain- 
ing the recumbent bull and to a time in which the Jaffna 
kings had not adopted the bull as their emblem. Did 
they then use the lyre for their standard and does the 
lyre flag referred to in one of the verses of the 
Kalingattu Parani t as one conquered by the Ohola Kings 

^ Ind, Ant., vol. xxxii. p. ® 

QsemmL^Gujm^2issruj uioQsirt^ 

Q^thiSlujiT 

Kalin., Saptamdtar Tuti, v. 18. 

Several flags like the boar, the plough, the stag, the lion, the 
lyre, the bow and the carps went down and the single tiger flag 
of the Cholas which was raised on (Mount) M6ru only flourished. 

[The boar represented the Chalukyas, 

,, plough „ Yadavas, 

,5 stag „ Palas of Bengal. 

,, lion ,, Sinhalese. 

„ bow „ C6ras. 

, carps „ Pdnlyas. 

Did the lyre represent the Jaffnese? Its position in the verse 
next to to the Sinhalese and before the C^ras And the P^ndyas is 
evident confirmation of the surmise.] 
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represent the Jaffna flag of the period ? I£ the lyre flag 
was ever used by the kings of J affna it must have been 

earlierthau the twelfth century, A.D., for the literary 
works composed in and after the twelfth ceniury speak of 
the bull flag only. 

It is now impossible to say whether the Jaffna 
coins were earlier than those of Parakrama Bahu, 

I. It is also not known if Jaffna had any gold issue 
as no gold coin of the type has yet been found. The 
scarcity of gold coins may perhaps be due to the fact that 
they were melted down as soon as they were found- 

The recumbent bull with the crescent and the sun 
was represented not only on their coins but also on their 
banners and fla-s. There are several allusions to the bull 
flag in the literatin e of this and of later periods.* There 
were several dynasties in India who had the device of the 
bull on their flags and coins. The Pallavas had a stand- 
ing humped bull as well as a couchant bull with the 

* a Sega. A., Sirappup?iyiram, v. 7 ; supra, p : 295, note * b. 

Dak K. P„ Sirappupayiram, 

He of the bull flag. 

:K.M.,p.5.:. , 

He who possessed the flag displaying the Bull and 

waving as high as the region of the gods. 

d. ^^QmprBsB(SS)L^iQs(rtsjLajaiT Qms^iriBoj 

Killai V. T., V. ijl. 

The MadapaUis who belong to the high Aryakula and who 
are entitled to the flag of the victorious Bull. 

(The Ma'lapaHis, a special class of Vellalas nowadays, claim to 
have descended from the kings of Jaffna.) 
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crescent, sun and one or more stars on their crest, * * * § The 
Maitrakas of Valabiwho flourished circa 500 A.D., had 
for their crest a bull coiiehant facing right with the legend 
‘ Sri Bhatakkah” underneath, t The Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed who reigned from 675 to 1000 A.D. had a bull 
with the sun above it, and a cow and calf with the moon 
above them. | The Kalaohuris of Kalanjara had the 
banner of a golden bull. § The kings of the Nimbara 
dynasty of the North Western Provinces who were power- 
ful in the ninth century A D. had for their seal emblem a 
couchant bull.^ The seal of the Buddhist kings of Ubtara 
Tosali in Orissa bore the figure of a bull couchant on a 
short pedestal.! Several Gauga families reigned at 
different places in Mysore, in Talakhad, Malkhed, and 
Kuvalalapuram (Kolar). The Gahgas of Talakhad had an 
elephant as their emblem ** and those of Kuvalalapuram 
a couchant bulltt The Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga who 
reigned from Kalihgapuram (modern Mukhalihgam) had for 
their crest a couchant bull facing left. ||: The Reddi Chiefs 
of Rajamabendra who exercised an ephemeral sovereignty 
for a short time in the 15th century had for their crest a 

* Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 1 44, Maidavolu plates of the 8th 
century. 

Ibid vol. vi, p. 84. 

•f Ibid vol. viii, • 

I Ibid vol. vi." 

§ Ibid vol. V. p. 257, Ablur inscription. 

Ant., voL XXV. . 

1! Ep. Ind., voL XV, p. 1 , Neulpur grant of Subhakara. 

Ibid vol. vi. / 

it Ibid vol. vi. 

II Ibid vol. iv, p. 243 : Nadagam Plates. 
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couohant bull and a sun and moon*. Tke Reddi Ckiefs 
of Kondaividu who were related to the Chiefs of Raja- 
Maheudra had for their seal a couohant bull with the sun 
ard the orescent moont. 

Did the Kings of Jaffna who used the couchant bull 
with the sun and the crescent moon as their emblems 
belong to any of the above families?. Did they borrow 
their crests from any of them as a matter of right or was 
it an imitation? It is indeed a very difficult matter to 
apply the process of elimination unless we enquire into 
their vamsa. 

The kings of Jaffna claimed to belo r s: to the Ganga 
Famsa There were several Ganga chiefs who held high 
offices of state under the Ch6|.as and the Pallavas, Laiika- 
puri the General of Parakrama Bahu I, who went to 


* Ep. Ind., vol. V, No. 9, Konkuduru plates of Alleya Dodda. 

+ Ibid vol. iv. No. 46. Tottaramudi plates of Kaleya 


> SIB fiLD^tuirrfhuirQ'Ssirm Qffs/rirs Qsstium aihetas isiri~m" 

Sega. A., Sirappupayiram, v. 1 1 . 

Segarajas6karan, the Arya. king of Kandamadanam, 
and of the Gasigakula. 
b. *' siiemsiunifliueir ” 

Rsghu, Pad, X, V, 223. 

The lotus like feet of Gaiigai Aryan 
Cv “ smmsujiTfiium eSmt—uSmaiireisfl 

Raghu. Pad. xiii. V. 107. 

The bull flag of the Aryan of the Ganga (vamsa) who 
dispenses Justice in his Audience HalL 

d. '‘siieBSiBin—dr sppeiir0ei)sdr’' 

Dak. K. P., Sirappupilyiram, 

He of the Ganga country (vamsa), a forehead mark 
among learned men. 
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India witF a large army to help one of the claimants to 
the Pandy an throne and to fight against the Oholas “went 
against the country of Vira G-ahga and laid waste 
Kannappu FTalliir,’* and out of the chiefs taken by Kula- 
sekara, to give battle to Lahkapuri were Gahgdyar and 
Vira Gahga.t According to the Tamil work ‘Tondai 
Mandala Sadagam, Karikala the Great brought a number 
of families from the Gangetio valley (and on that account 
said to belong to the Gahgakula) settled them in the 24 
districts (Kottam) of Tondai Mandalam and bestowed on 
them rich gift s4 These were the progenitors of the Gaiiga 
Chiefs who later fought on the side of the Pallavas and of 
the Oholas and whose names appear in several of their 
inscriptions. It is significant that the Telugu Oholas of 
Vikramasihhapuram from whose family, according to Mr. 
V. Ooomaraswamy, came the first of the Arya Ohakra- 
vartis did not belong to the Gauga vamsa. There is no 
t radition that they belonged to any family of the Ganga 
Chiefs of Tondai Mandalam or Cholamandalam. 

In an inscription belonging to the 27th year of the 
Chola king Kulotunga III (1205 A.D.) found at Kanci,^ 


* MaL, chap. Ixxvi, vv. 133—134. 
t Ibid vv. 139— 144. 

I sfrsSiumfrQiu s!TiB^mm<sssr(^[ks!Si sn‘(^e\)^(o 

Qfffr^uJ rBrr<5sr(^ujiT.i^ 

QwsSliu QsirLLL-^0l^i} siflsfr6i> euetrsumuSds 
€ii{T^ijuQwmmi£i Q<sirQ^^<ofFl^^n:<sk Q(rj^<omes)L^w6mu-eoQiJD, 

Ton. M. S., V. 97, 

*^1 Ep. Ind. voL viii, p. 293. 

Siya Ganga is described in the inscription as “ 

Ljg" uirQm^QJiT^ siks^QeO/rjp'joj/^ ^tbujsiksm^uiirrruirmsr^^* 

Siya Ganga Amaraparanan born of the Gangayamsa a supremi? 
ruler of Kuvaialapuram. cf. QpuLjUfruSirui^ 

39 
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one Siya Ganga the patron of Pavanandi, the Jain author 
of the Tamil grammar Nannul, is mentioned as the ru er 
at Kuvalalapuram (Kolar). Siya Gaiiga was the feuda- 
tory of'Kulotuhga III. Was the first king of Jaffna 
a scion of this family? We shall first try to trace the 
history of the Gaiiga family and that of its several 
branches and see which of them has an early mythical 

history similar to that of the Jaffna kings. ^ ^ 

Mr. Hira Lai, B.A of Nagpur says “Orissa is the 
country where the Ganga vanisa originated. King Indra 
Varman of Kalinga Nagara is spoken as the ‘ establisher 
of this spotless family of the Gangas.’ This name was a 
matronymio and was carried to other places than Orissa. 
Regarding the tendency, which always existed and still 
exists to adopt eponymous names under the influences o 
the gradual brahmanising of castes, it would not be 
surprising to find a family with a dubious patronymic 
insinuating a non-brahmanical origin, preferring a 
matronymic connected with so holy a deity as the 
Ganges.”* 

The earliest genuine Gaiiga prince was Satyasraya 
DhuruTaraja Indravarman of the Goa Grant, according to 
which he was a viceroy under the Western Chalukya 
kings Kirtivarman I, Mangah'sa and Pulikesin II, under 
’ an appointment running from 591—592 A.D. He was 

an ancestor and probably the grandfather of Ra]*asimha 

Indravarman I. the first king of the earlier Gaiiga 
dynasty of Ealiiiga, who adopted the era of 691 592 

A, D., as the official reckoning in his dominions, t 
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These early Ganga kings of Orissa and Kaliuga who 
reigned at Pishtapura and Siiihapnra appear to have 
been suppressed by the Ohalukyas about the 7th century 
A.D. and supplanted by the kings of the Kesari dynasty 
who were feudatories of the Maghadas and the Kosalas 
and were reigning at Cuttack. Their seal was Lakshmi 
with an elephant on either side*. They were replaced 
by the Eastern Gahgas who came from the South 
(Gahgavadi) about 1038 A. D. Kings of the Gahga 
dynasty were also ruling at Talakhad under the name of 
Western Gaiigas and at Kuvalalapui’am or Kolalapura 
calling themselves pure Gaugas. About the end of the 
9th century this dynasty was overthro wn by the Ohol as 
and not long after, the HoysalaBallalas of Dwara Samudra 
rose to power in that country. It thus appears that when 
the final catastrophe occurred the family dispersed chiefly 
northwards. Some members of the same line founded the 
Gaiiga Vamsa dynasty of Orissa, the founder of which 
was Vajrahasta who was also known as the Lord of 
Kolahala, but some also went southwards as woitld be 
seen fi’om the number -of Gahga VamSa chiefs who 
flourished in the Choi a territories in the 12th century, . 

Vajrahasta I, the first Eastern Gahga king, came to 
the throne in 1038 A. D. and ruled at Kalihga Nagaram 
which has been identified as Mukhalihgam. In his 
Nadagam plates, it is said, that these kings belonged to 
the Atreya Gotra and had received their royal insignia, 
yiz; — the unique conch shell, the drum, the five mahasab- 
dhas, the white parasol, the golden chauri and the 
excellent bull crest by the favour of Gokarnasw'amin of 

Ep : Ind ; voL iii, Records of Samavasi kings of Cuttack. 
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Mount Mahendra.* In the Vijagapatam copper plates 
of Anantavarman Chodaganga who came to the throne in 
1077 A.D,, the full geneology of the Gahga kings in 
addition to the above information is given, t According 
to it the earlier Ganga kings reigned at Kolahalapur 
(Euvalalapuram or Kolar) in the Gahgavadi district, and 
the fifty-first of the line, a king named Kamarnava I 
(Indravarn! an?) ‘gave over his own territory to his paternal 
uncle, and with his brothers set out to conquer the earth 
and came to the mountain Mahendra. Having there 
worshipped the God Gokarnaswamin, through his favour 
he obtained the excellent crest of a bull; and then decora- 
ted with all the insignia of universal sovereignty, he went 
and conquered King Baladitiya and took possession of the 
Kalinga countries. This was perhaps a reference to the 
earlier Gaiiga invasion of Kalinga. 

The description given in the above inscriptions, of 
the receipt of the insignia of sovereignty by the kings of 
the Eastern Qahgas, appear very much like the one given 
in Sekarajasekaram. According to these inscriptions 
one of their kings Vajrahasta is said to have “given away 
a thousand elephants whose throats were trickling with 
rut” to mendicants, t a statement which is reproduced with 
more exaggeration in the Sekarajasekaram and applied 
to an Unnamed ancestor of the Jaffna king. It will be 
interesting to note the coincidences and parallel passages 
of geneological and historical interest contained in the 
inscriptions of the Eastern Gaiigas and the description 
given in Sekarajasekaram. 

* Ep ; Ind : vol. iv. p. 243, Nadagam plates. 

t Ind. Ant. vol. xxviii.'p. 170. 
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Eastern Ganges 

Gafiga 

Atr6ya 


Vamsa 
Gotra 
Temple at wliicli In-'l 

signia were recei- V Mahendra 
ved» i 

From whom received* Gokarnaswamin 

r Single conch shell 
I White parasol 
Bull crest 


Insignia received 


Presented 


Drum 

} Panjamahasabdhas 
tGolden chamara 

j 1000 elephants to 
\ mendicants, 
i Brother decorated 
< with a necklace 
I (Kanthika). 


Jaffna Kings 

Ganga 

Pasupada 

J Kandamadanam or 
\ Ramesvaram. 

Rama 

f Single conch shell 
I White parasol 
j Bull crest 

f - 

I The title ’Arya king, 
l^TuIasi wreath 
r Elephants to- mendi- 
< cants and 3700 ele- 
i phants to poets. 

1 King decorated with 
\ tulasi wreath. 


These parallel passages clearly indicate that the 
kings of Jaffna belonged to, clainaed connection with or 
imitated the Eastern Gangas who went from Gahgavadi 
and settled at Kaliriga. If the earliest king of Jaffna 
came from among them, it must have been Ugra Sihgan, 
for it was after his time that the Kings ruling in the 
North were called Kalihgas. Whether Ugra Sihgan was 
a member of the Eastern Gahgas or not, he came down 
with a large army of Kalihgas to secure the throne of 
Kadiramalai for himself. As it is said in the Vaipava 
Malai that he was ‘ a prince of the dynasty founded by 
King Vijaya’s brother’ it may be surmised that he was a 
member of oue of the Kalihga families that came with 
Vijaya and settled at Sihgai Nagar near Vallipuram.* 
It is impossible to believe that the colonists at Sihgai 
Nagar were totally isolated from their people in Orissa. 


* See supra chap, vi, p. 243. 
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The position ol their town waa such that commercial 
intercourse must have been maintained for centuries and 
Ugra Sitigan whether he came from Kalihga Nagaram or 
was a local celebrity, seems to have been aware of local 
conditions before he made a bold bid for the crown of 
Jaffna. The Pallava authority, if there was any, had 
dwindled to a mere nothing; and the Sinhalese kings of 
Anuradhapura at rhat time were busy with their own 
chaotic affairs; so that no great effort was necessary on 
the part of Ugra Sihgan to seat himself on the throne of 
Jaff na. His later alliance with a Chela (?) princess streng- 
thened his claims to Royal rank and it is not unlikely 
that his descendants continued to occupy the throne of 
Jaffna, and to adopt the insignia of royalty in imitation 
of those of the Eastern Gahgas with whom they were 
in constant touch, basing their claims for such adoption 
on the right of their being Kaliiigas. 

Thus it would be seen that a brahman of Ram.Avaram 
married a princess of the Kaliiiga dynasty of Ugra 
Sihgan in Jaffna and his descendants adopted the 
patronymic of ‘Arya’ and the ‘Setu’ crest but retained 
their maternal vamsa n&me and the insignia of royalty. 

The reason given above for locating the city of 
Sihgai Nagar or Siiihapura at Vallipuram on the east 
coast of Jaffna has still to be verified. The name Sihgai 
Nagar came into prominence only after the Arya 
Ohakravartis, and although its earlier existence may 
be proved by its identity with one of the ports men- 
tioned by Ptolemy* and with the place to which Ugra 

* See supra chap, iii, p. 1 17. 
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Sifigan transferred his capital from Kadiramalai,* 
there are scholars who try to establish that Nallur was 
the place known as Singai Nagar.t In the Kotagama 
inscription, the town is described as Singai Nagar of 
resounding waters, thus showing that it was on the 
shore of some boisterous sea, whereas Nallur is not even 
on the coast of a lagoon. If the surmise that the town to 
which TJgra Siugan ti’ansferred his capital from Kadira,- 
malai was Sifigai Nagar, be correct Singai Nagar was 
certainly other than Nalldr. The latter was not built till 
long afterwards- Its position on the eastern coast of 
Jaffna with perhaps a harbour, had the advantage of 
continuing the early commercial relationship with Orissa 
and other parts of the Coromandel coast. This was the 
town which gave birth to Parakrama Bahuthe Great who 
rebuilt, enlarged and embellished it, and this was the town 
where the father of Nissaaka Malla and Sahasa Malla 
lived and reigned. 

It will not be out of place here to consider the origin 
of Parakrama Bahu I, in the light of certain other state- 
ments made in the Mahavansa, in order to test the truth 
of the earlier statement that the husband of Mitta the 
sister of Vijaya Bahu was a Pandyan prince. The author 
of the Mahavansa, in his attempt to ignore the importance 
of the Northern kingdom and the part it played in the 
history of Ceylon from the 12bh to the 15th century, has 

* See supra chap, vi, p. 245 

t Mr. V. Coomataswamy of Jaffna maintains this theory. 

J ‘‘OutriiQsireSl^fi 

Singai Nagar of resounding waters. 
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in several instances, unconsoionsly revealed tlie trutt. 

The suppression of these facts was obviously intentional ^ 
and he had to turn and twist facts to suit his owii | 

purpose. Some of the glaring inconsistencies found in | 

the Mahavahsa are given below. Mitta, the sister of 
Vijaya Bahu I, married a Pandyan prince, says the 
Mahavahsa, thus making Vijaya Bahu prefer a Pandyan i 
prince of' the race of the Moou to a reigning Oodlaking 
belonging to the dynasty of the Sun, although the latter 
had entreated him often.* But this appears to have been 
quite contrary to the practice of the early royal dynas- 
ties. The Chola king of the time occupied almost the 
whole of Ceylon and one in the position of Vijaya Bahu 
would not have rejected such an alliance, which would 
have led to ihe possibility of his sister’s son inheriting the 
crown of Ceylon in the event of his failure to obtain it. 

This very Vijaya Bahu who, for the purpose of establishing 
his own race, gave his son in marriage to Sundari, the 
sister of the three Kalihga princes who came to his 
court,t would not have sent for a Pandyan prince to 
marry his sister. It is more reasonable to think that the 
husband of Mitta was a prince of the Kaliuga royal 
house of Jaffna as the sequel will show. The author of 
the Mahavansa made a mis-statement presumably on 
purpose to conceal the actual origin of the grand- father 
of Parakrama Bahu, the greatest of the kings of Ceylon. 
When SriVallabha desired to give his son in marriage to 
the daughter of Manabharana and Ratnavalli, she (Ratna- 
valli) is alleged to have said “when the prince Vijaya slew all 

* Mah., chap. lix, vv. 40-41. 

f Ibid V. 49. 
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the evil spirits and made the Island of Lanka a habitation 
for men, from that time forth came the race, of Vijaya to 
be allied to us, and ’we gave not in marriage save unto 
those born of the race of Kalihga ; and so long as there 
remain princes born of the race of the Moon, how can an 
alliance take place between us, and this prince who is 
only known unto us as an Aryan, albeit born of you.”* 
Sri Vallabha was Manabharana’s brother and Ratnavalli 
was his wife’s (Sugala’s)’ aunt. Then where was the 
difference in rank between them? Ratnavalli said to 
have been ‘ an ornament of the race of the Sun ’ was the 
daughter of Vijaya Bahu who refused to give his sister 
to another ornament of the race of the Sun, the Ohola 
king, and yet she glories in alliances with members of the 
race of the Moon. Her daughter according to the 
Mahavaiisa, belonged to the race of the Moon and was 
therefore not fit to marry the son of Sri Vallabha, the 
brother of her own husband who also belonged to the race 
of the Moon. In his anxiety to belittle the royal family 
of Jaffna, the author of the Mahavaiisa put such glaring 
contradictions into the mouth of Ratnavalli. If Sri 
Vallabha* was an Aryan as Ratnavalli calls him, his 
brother who was her husband must have been an Aryan 
also, in the sense in which the term was applied to the 
Jaffna kings. Therefore their father must have been a 
prince of the dynasty of the kings of Jaffna and his 
Pandyan connection which the author of the Mahavausa 
tried to emphasize appears to have had no foundation in 
fact. How unceremoniously the kings of South Ceylon at- 
tached themselves to the Solar race or to the dynasty of 
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gome supposed great aud divine personage can be seen from 
many of their inscriptions. Dappula V was tbe earimst 
to mention the Ikshvaku family.* Mahmda V and Vijaya 
Bahu I mentioned the same family ,t but the famvy o 
Mahinda IV the father of Mahmda V was unknown to the 
author of the Mahavahsa.t Parakrama Bahu I whose 
parentage is well known, is described in the inscription 

found at Padivil kulam. perhaps his earliest, as Parak- 
rama Bahu Chakravarti descended from ancient princes. 
In other inscriptions he is called Srimat Parakrama 
Bhuja, Sri Laiikadinadha Parakrama Bahu and Sri 
Sahgabo Parakrama Bahu Laukesvara, but in ^ the 
Galvihara inscription, perhaps his latest, he is said to 
have descended from the unbroken line of Mahasammataf 
and the others born of the Solar race. Prom these 
inscriptions it will be seen how the status of his ancestors 
rose in proportion to his power and eminence. He was 
the first to claim a descent from a divine personage 

mentioned in Buddhistic legendary lore. The General 

Kirti Sena, the consort of Queen Lilavati, claimed to be 
not only an Abha Salamewan but also a descendant of 
the Ikshvaku family.§ Ealihga kings Nissaiika Malla and 
Sahasa Malla claimed that they belonged to the Ikshvaku 
dynasty.il Parakrama Bahu VI made out that he was of 
the family of the Sun and descended from Mahasammata;** 
and Sri Vijaya B^hii V not satisfied with the respeot- 

* Muller, Nos. 1 16 & 1 17. 

t Ibid No. 121. 

I Mak, chap. LIV. 

V Muller, No. 137, 

§ Ibid No. 157. 

II Ibid Nos. 148, 149 A 156. 

** Ibid No, 160. 
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ability of the Sun and Mahasammata proclaimed that he 
■was an illustrious progeny of Vairasanta Manu! I* These 
boasts were not a peculiar failing of the Ceylon kings 
alone. It was quite common among all the royal 
dynasties of India. Whatever the caste or family of a 
man, he had only to become a king in order to claim 
descent from the Sun or the Moon. It was perhaps 
necessary in those days to impress upon the common 
people the greatness and the divine right of kings. 

To return to the subject under discussion — it is more 
than probable that Tilakasundari the Kaliuga princess who 
was married to Vijaya Bahu I was from the Kalihga 
house of Jaffna, and it must have been her brother, and 
not a prince fi’om Pandyan lands, that married Mitta, the 
sister of Vijaya Bahu. Manabharana, whose two sons 
were captured by Rajendra, was the father of the prince 
who married Mitta, and her son was named Manahbarana 
after the grand-father. Her other sons too were named 
Kfrti Srimegha and Sri Vallabha, perhaps after their 
father’s uncles whose names are mentioned in the Man i- 
maiigalam inscriptions. These very names were again 
given to the sons of Prince Manabharana by Pabbhavati 
and Mitta" the sisters of Parakrama Bahu I. This 
Manabharana was a son of Sri Vallabha, the brother of 
Parakrama Bahu’s father, by Sugala daughter of Vfra- 
vamma and grand-daughter of Vijaya Bahu I. The 
following geneologioal table prepared from information 
given in the Manimaugalam inscriptions and in the 
Mahavaiisa will show how closely connected were the 
Kalihga kings of Polonnaruwa to the dynasty of the 
Kings of Jaffna. 


* Miiller, No. 172. 
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The frequency witli which the names Manabharana, 
Salamegha or Srimigha and Sri Vallabha appear in 
the above table is not only striking but also strengthens 
the conjecture that the earliest Manabharana, who was a 
king of Jaffna, was the grandfather of Manabharana, the 
father of Parakrama Bahu 1 and that the latter Mana- 
bharana was not a Pandyan prince. 

Mitta, the sisfer of Vijaya Bahu, had three sons, 
Manabharana, Kirti Srimegha and Sri Vallabha. * 
After Jayabahu and his confederates were defeated by 
Vikrama Bahu who occupied Polonnaruwa, the three 
brothers, his cousins ruled over different parts of the 
Island independent of Vikrama Bahu. According to the 
Mahavahsa all the three brothers reigned in the southern 
districts: Kirti Srimegha at Mahanagacula, Sri Valla- 
bha at Uddhanadwara and Manabharana at Pankha- 
gama.t The location of these places is not known, but 
when Vikrama Bahu began to fight against them and 
proceeded northwards, after defeating them at three differ- 
ent places he won a fourth victory over them at Kalavapi 
and a fifth at Uddhanadwara.J The latter place there- 
fore must have been somewhere to the north of Kalavapi. 
Punkhagama must have been Panangamaminthe Tunukai 
district of the Northern province, which became after- 
wards the seat of some of the later Vannian chieftains.' 
It will thus be seen that while Kirti Sri Megha was 
ruling at Mahanagacula in Rohana, the other two brothers 
Manabharana and Sri Vallabha were ruling at Punkha- 
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gama and Uddhanadwara respectively, vrWcli places were 
to the north oE Poionnaruwa. When Vikrama^Bahu 
heard of the birth of a son to Manabharana, he exclaimed 
that he (the child) would “ be a sparkling central gem in 
the chain of kings beginning with Vijaya.”* Is not the 
Kaliixga connection here expressed? If Manabharana s 
father was a Pandyan prince, how were the links in the 
Vijayan chain forged? 

On the death of Manabharana, his brothers Kirti 
Srimegha and Sri Vallabha hastened thit)ier and Kirti 
Srimfegha took possession of his elder brother s country 
and gave the other two kingdoms to Sn Vallabha who 
took his abode at Mahanagacula.t Was it the northern 
kingdom that was ruled by Manabharana and later taken 

possession of by Kirti Srimegha? 

- - H ^ J 


WTin-n Para Vrama wllO 


Ilia 


sister thought of going to the land of his birth, where he 
expected to be at least a sub-king, he surely must have 
meant the kingdom of Jaffna where his uncle Kirti 
Srimegha was reigning.| On his way, he went and stayed 
at Sangathali, which might be Sangattar Vayal near 
Elephant Pass, where Kirti Srimegha came to meet him 
and escorted him in great pomp to the citj the name of 
which is advisedly omitted in the Mahavausa. In an 
inscription found at the Giant’s Tank,*Sf Parakrama Bahn 


^ Mak Chap. Ixii, vv. 56-57, 
f Ibid Ixiii, w. 1-2. 

. ■ 4 Ibid ' ^ , 1 . 

If “ Srimat Sihapur^- jata Sri Parakratna Biihu nakaritan visva' , 

lokdtu karyavya pari tat mank’* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Made for the, benefit^ of . the whole world by the ,:prO 0 perop;: 
Sri Parakrama Bahu born at Siahapnra ininded of what was fit 

P„l«. o. 250. 
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claims t tat he was born at Sintapura, which signifies that 
his father Manabharana, notwithstanding the author of 
the Mahavahsa, was ruling at Sinhapura or Sihgai JSTagar 
in Jaffna, and was therefore a king of the Kalihga royal 
family of that place. It is, however, curious that the 
Eajavali should say that the father of Parakrama Bahu 
was Kit-Sri-Newan-Rajah.* (Eirti Srimegha) who was 
really his uncle. 

Although the tonsure and the Upanayana ceremonies 
were performed on all the youths of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, these ceremonies perfoi’med 
on Parakrama Bahu are specially mentioned in the 
Mahavahsa.t This leads one to surmise that Parakrama 
belonged to the Brahman-Kalihga dynasty of J affna. The 
kings of South Ceylon claimed to be Kshatriyas and to be- 
long to the Ikshvaku dynasty, but there is no evidence that 
the Upanayana ceremony was ever performed on any of 
them or that they wore the sacred thread over the left 
shoulder. Even the Cholas and the Paiidyas who claimed 
descent from the Sun and the Moon respectively did not 
appear to have worn the sacred thread. 

According to the Mahavausa when Parakrama Bahu 
fled from his uncle’s palace and went on collecting an army 
from, place to place, he appears to have travelled from 
north to south, although the places mentioned cannot be 
identified.! When he was still a Governor and in charge 
of the kingdom left by his father he enlarged Pandavapi 
or Paduvilkulam on the borders of the Mullaittfvu District 
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and called it the sea of Parabama B4hu. • He muatl 
have therefore been the Governor, if not the King, of the 

Northern Kingdom. ; 

The existence of an ancient trunk road atog the , 
eastern coast of Jafina from Sihgai Nagar perhaps to ^ 
Polonnaruwa can he inferred from the ° • 

buildings in the following places :—Kudattanai. P®?? ^ ’ . 

Amban^NagarcoihKudarappu.Chempianpattu, Nelliyan, 

Drvrf„'ravn,MamdnnWrni, T»n*kitidal, H4nttnra^ 
danadwara?) Vettilaikerni, Kattaikadu, _ 

and Vettukerni, along the route. Broken brioU and 
pieces of ancient flat tiles and pottery indicate vestiges of 
Lcient occupation. This trunk road, the course of w^ch 
beyond the Peninsula may be traced without difficu ty 
through the Vanni to the centre of the Island, indicates 
that there was constant communication between Singai 
Nagar and Polonnaruwa, during the period ot the 
Ohola occupation and of the Kalinga kings. 


After Par akrama Baku became the sole monarch of 
Ceylon, he caused three smaller cities to be erected, viz: 
Rajavesi Bhujaiiga, Raj akul ant aka and Vijitapura.t It 
is also said that he built the Kusinara vihara at the 
branch city of Sihhapura.l Now Sihhapura is not 

mentioned as one of the new cities built by him, and must 
therefore have been the old one already in existence. In 
all probability it was the Sihhapura of Jaffna. Or if , 
Rajakulantaka was a town built close to Polonnaruwa | 


^ Mak Chap. Ixviii, vv. 39-40, 
t ■ Ibid' Ixxiii, vv. 151 — 153. 

t Ibid Ixxviii, V, 87. 
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and was also called Sinhapura, it must have been so 
named after the town of his birth. 

If the traitor Sri Vallabha in the camp of the 
Ohola king, who is referred, to in the Tiruvalahgadit 
inscription of RajadiRaja 11, was the king of Jaffna,* 
he would have been the uncle of Parakrama Bahu I, and 
either succeeded Eirti Srimegha, his brother, to the 
throne of Jaffna or led his army which went to the help 
of the Chola king. It appears incredible that the Jaffna 
king should have gone in person to help the Cholas against 
the troops of Parakrama. The Jaffna kings had always 
been the allies and for sometime before this, feudatories 
of the Chola Emperor. Knowing only the feud which 
pi'eviously existed between the kings of North and South 
Ceylon, and ignorant of the new relationship between 
them, he (the Chola king) would have ordinarily sought 
the aid of his old ally. And the Jaffna king, perhapswith 
the knowledge of Parakrama, might have readily agreed 
with the ultimate object of betraying his friend. It is 
impossible to believe that Parakrama was not a party 
to the treacherous designs of his relative who must have 
at that time been his viceroy at Jaffna. 

The couchant bull, the emblem of the Jaffna kings, 
carved on several Buddhist shrines built by Parakrama 
B4hu, especially on the Naga , Guard stones in front 
of Jetawanarama at Polonnaruwa and of the ruined 
Viharasat Vijitapura, and the sacred thread Jover 
the shoulders found on, his statue carved out of a 
rock on the bund of Tdpawewa t and on the statue of 
Nissanka Malla in the rock temple at Dambulla clearly 

* See supra, chap. vi,p. 269, ... . i 

t See Frontispiece 
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stamp them as the scions of the royal house of Jaffna. It 
was perhaps after looking at the statue at Topawewa and 
1 eading about the TJpanay ana ceremony in the Mahavansa 
that Farrar, one of the latest writei’s on Ceylon said that 
Parakrama Bahu was a brahman of the Hindu religion.* 
The idea of religious tolerance practised by Parakrama 
Bahu can well be described in the words of Paimar. “The 
oriental from the very dawn of history, has always 
understood that all good men are of one religion ; 
tolerance, to his view, is not even a ’virtue, it is simply an 
inevitable result of logic and reason; and intolerance is 
not so much a sin as folly, amounting almost to imbeci- 
lity. Pai'4krama, then, observed a decent kindly line ; 
there is no idea that he ever renounced his Hinduism, as 
his Hindu buildings at Polonnaruwa are as beautiful as 
anything there; but, not only, no doubt, from tolerance, 
but also from policy, he showed the greatest consideration 
and munificence towards the religion of the land. Per- 
haps his very position as an alien and an outsider made it 
easier for him to embark on that thorniest of all paths 
that of a peace-maker in ecclesiastical qaarrelB-”t 

Nissahka Malla in his Dambulla inscription derives' 
his descent from the race of King Vijaya of the dynasty 
of Kalihga,? and in .his Ruanweli inscription describes 
himself as “ having come from the royal line of the 
Ikshvaku family having become like a forehead mark to 
the royal family of the Kalihga emperors born at 
Sihhapura.’’^ In his Galpota iascription, it is said that 

* Farrar, p. 171. 

t Ibid 

I Muller, No. 143. 

t Ibid No. 145. 
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he was born of the queen Parvati and King J ay agopa 
“the glory of the dynasty which reigned in the city of 
Siuhapura” and on being “ invited by the king (Vijaya 
Bahu II) landed with a great retinue on Laiika ” and was 
in the ofl&oe of Aepa under his ‘senior kinsman’ Vijaya 
Bahu II.* His wives were Kaliiiga Subadradevi and 
Gaugavamsa Kalyanamahadevi. 

Where was the city of Siuhapura where Parakrama 
Bahu and Nissauka Malla were born? Was it in the 
ooixntry of Kalihga (Orissa) or in the Jaffna peninsula ? 
Nissauka himself says that he was the son of Jayagopa 
who was the reigning king at Siiihapura. W as thei*e a 
king reigning at Siuhapura of Orissa during this period? 
The eai’lier dynasty of the Gaiiga kings of Siuhapura was 
supplanted by the kings of the Kesari dynasty and it 
was the second line beginning with Vajra Hasta that was 
reigning from 1038 A.D. at Kaliugapuram. Jayagopa 
the father of Nissanka Malla must therefore have reigned 
at Siuhapura of Jaffna. But how could Vijaya Bahu, the 
son of Gaja Bahu and Buddhavati the sister of Parakrama 
Bahu I, be the ‘senior kinsman ’ of a prince of Orissa. 
On the other hand, if it was true that he was invited by 
Vijaya Bahu II, the nephew and successor of Parakrama 
Bahu I, to . be his sub-king, there was no necessity for 
Vijaya Bahu to go so far as Orissa to get a sub-king. It 
is doubtful whether within a short reign of one year he 
could have sent for a prince and made him his sub king.' 
There were Manabharaua and Kirti Srimegha the sons of 
two sisters of his own mother. This Jayagopa, the father 
of Nissauka Malla, must have been a son and successor of 


• Miiller, No, 148. 
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Kirti Srimegha, the uncle of Par akrama Bahu, reigning 
at Siugai Nagar. 

Sahasa Malla too, in his insci’iption at Polonnaruwa, 
says that he was born at Sinhapura to Goparaja and his 
queen Bahidaloka.* He must, therefore, have been a 
half-brother to Nissahka Malla. The inscription goes on 
to say that he was brought over by the Chief Mallik 
Arjuna and established in the Chdja country at Kaha- 
condapattanam. The necessity for this additional infor- 
mation does not appear, wherever Kahacondapattanam 
might have been. It is a story remarkably similar to 
that of Pandimalavan and Kulankai. 

The author of the Mahavaiisa who allots several 
chapters tojthe reign of Parakrama Bahu disposes of the 
reigns of Nissahka Malla and his successors in a few 
verses, although the glories of some of them, in spite of 
all their troubles and strife are well enough indicated in 
their inscriptions. They seem to have been passed over 
because of their leanings towards Hinduism, although 
they really were exceptionally tolerant. Nissauka Malla’s 
long inscriptions appear to have been intended to impress 
upon the people the necessity of selecting one of the 
Kaliuga princes as their sovereign and not one of their 
own men who were described as of the Govi tribe. It is 
stated in the Daladamandirama inscidption that "nobody 
should take the Crown of Lanka except those descended 
from the Kalihga vamsa— not one of the Govi tribe.” t 
Strangely enough, most of the later kings of Ceylon were 
of Tamil origin, although the Chronicles attempt to trace 

• Miiller.No. 

‘t Ibid No. 149. 
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them to the lineage of Sri Satigha Bodhi and the kings 
speak of themselves in their, inscriptions as of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty. “ The high estimation.” says Casie 
Ohetty, “ in which Tamil blood had always been held, 
became in later times an article of political faith; and it 
prevailed to the end of Sinhalese sovereignty so much so 
that no individual of piire Sinhalese extraction could be 
elevated to the supreme power.”"* But there is also the 
less sentimental view of Sir Emerson Tennent who 
thought that the acquiescence of the Sinhalese to the rule 
of the Tamils was due, possibly, to the fact that they 
recognised to some extent the claim of the Tamils, 
founded as they were on their relationship to the old 
lawful dynasty that had ruled over the Island, t 


* Gaz., p. 229. 
f Tennent. vol, i,p. 396, 



CHAPTER Vm 


The Arya King* of Jaffna. 


<n=aROM the ninth centwy onwards, it has been shown, 
JT in the kingdoo, o* ^leavanann 

northern part of Ceylon and the islana oi . 

In the twelfth century they were known ^ y _ 

1;: Kings. During the ninth and tenth centn^ ^d 

the first hilt of the eleventh century thetr 
known outside, for during the occupation of 

the Oholas these kings were their feudatories and sub 

Itient to then.. But when Vijaya Bahu ascended 
the throne ot Ceylon and married a prmeess of 
Jaffna dynasty, many of her' relations Booked to tfe 
Court of Polonnaruwa. The extent and the natnre of this 
iutercoiirse ate shown clearly by the number o ruins 
found scattered along the Eastern coast of the penmsu ^ 
from Point Pedro to Elephant Pass.* We 
aking called Manabharana was reigning before 10 d» A 

and two others of the name of Vira Salamegha and bri 

Vallabha Madana Raja after him. The latter two were ki - 
ledby the Cholas before the accession of VijayaBahu, and 
were succeeded by their nephew, the son of Manabharana. 
This was the prince who married Mitta the sister of 
Vijaya Bahu. He had three sons Manabharana, Kirti Sri 
Megha and Sri Vallabha. After the death of Vijaya 


^ Vide supra, ehap. vii* p. 320. 
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Baliu and an unsuccessful war witli Vikrama Ballu, 
the three brothers ruled over separate districts of 
Ceylon independently of Vikrama Bahu (but with his 
knowledge and consent). Of these three divisions, the 
Northern was ruled by Manabharana. It was perhaps at 
his instigation that Vira Deva of Paladivu invaded Ceylon 
during the time of Vikrama Bahu. Manabharana died 
sometime before Vikrama Bahu’s death which took place 
in 1131 A.D., and he was succeeded by Klrti Sri Megha, 
his brother, during the minority of his son Parakrama 
Bahu. Parakrama Bahu, even after he attained the age 
of discretion, refused to take up the reins of government 
out of gratitude to the uncle who had brought hi in tip with 
loving care and tenderness;* and it was not until Kirti Sri 
Megha died during the reign of G-aja Bahu II, that 
Parakrama Bahu succeeded him as the king of the 
Northern Dominion. This must have been about 1140 
A.D. It was probably the Court of Parakrama Bahu or 
of bis uncle that was visited by the Poet Pughalendi. The 
famine which devastated the north of Ceylon and which 
necessitated the munificence of Sadayappa Mudali must 
also have occurred during the time Parakrama Bahu was 
reigning in Jaffna. It was perhaps the memory of this 
famine and a desire to prevent the recurrence of similar 
disasters that injjuced Parakrama Bahu to take up the 
stupendous task of restoring and constructing some of 
those large tanks that are still’ the admiration of the 
world. The public works carried out by him during the 
33 years of his wise and beneficent rule are enumerated 
in detail in the Mahavaiisa. He became king of Ceylon in 


* Mah. chap. Ixiv, 
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1168 A.D.. and the kiug ^ho reigaed 

rert of his reign was very IMy hiS ^7^;,/;“ 

woald naturally have fallen on ^ 

And it was Sri Vallabha who was called “ 7' " “ , 
Irpakkam insoription of Rajadhi Raja II- y P 
ihe father of sLauka Malla and Sttasa Malla and 

perhaps the sen of Kirti Sri Mfjha the f a^a.a 

L sons to be his seh-king in place of Ktrti 8ti Megha 
and Sri Vallabta, kinsmen tlioiagli they were. 

The next king of Jaffna to rise to power and fame 

was Kalihga Magha who overran the whole ^sland o 

Ceylon and who, according to the Sinhalese chronicle , 
decoyed many Buddhist temples m a fine frenzy of 
fanaticism.t He erected fortresses in different parts of 
the Island, viz. Polonnaruwa, Piilaccery, Kotasara 
(Cottiar), Hantala (Kantalai), Kandupnlu, Kurundu, 
Padimana (Padivil or Padaviya),¥atngona, Debarapatnn 
(Demalapatanam-Jaffna). Uratota (Kayts), Gomiidii. 
Mipatota, Mandali and Mannaram. t He took Colon 
Nuwaraf(Colombo) and placed Malabars at Mahagama. § 
As he and his men are described as Malabars and Tamils 
by the chronicles and as he was known as Kalihga Vijaya 
Bahu, it is plain that he was a king* * * § of Jaffna. The 

* M. E, R. No. 465 on905. 
t Mah.. chap. Ixxx, vv, 56 — 79 
Rajavali, pp. 256, 257. 

t Nik.: San, p.' 23-.- 

f Rajavali, pp. 256, 257. 

§ Ibid. 
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power wielded by him for 2l years as the over-lord of all 
Gey Ion leads one to surmise that he probably was one of 
the better known of the Segarajasekarans, either the first 
Arya Chakravarti or perhaps Kulaiikai himself. For, the 
name of Kulahkai was Vi jay a Kulahkai Chakravarti 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to Kalihga 
Magha’s full name Kalinga Vijaya Bahu.* The name 
Kulahkai, a sobriquet acquired by the loss of a forearm, 
first appears in the Yalpana Vaipava Malai and not in 
any of the earlier works like*Kailaya Malai or Vaiya- 
padal. It may, therefore, be surmised that it was a mis- 
reading for Kalihga. Kalihga in Tamil manuscripts can 
be easily mistaken for Kujahkai and Vijaya Kalihga 
Chakravarti was thus mutilated to Vijaya Kulahkai Chak- 
ravarti t either by Mailvagana Pulavar himself or by 
some later copyists. It is, however, to be noted that the 
first king is called Segarajan (Segarajasekaran) in the 
Kailaya Malai.| 

According to the Editor of the Mahavahsa, he 
(Kalihga Magha) reigned from 1216 to 1236 A.D. It 
has, besides, been shewn that a Pararajasihgan was killed 
by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I in 1224 A.D. , and that 
a Parakrama Bahu was killed by Hoysala Narasimha II 


* Nik. San. p. 22. 

f A theory for which we are iirdebted to Rev. Father 
S. Giranapragasar. 

I “ Qp^enrSsiiirear Qffsairfm QjD^etSeoikms 
ioearanr® 0»eB«ttJ/rrf?iuu3/r6>».’ ’ 

K.M. 

Sifigai Aryan Segarijan (SegarAjas^karah) the king of Ceylon 
like unto the Pitndy an. 
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at Senaam.f,g.Um m 1231 ^ 

probably Ibe riaeroya of Kalifiga Magha at JaSn _ 
stated in tbe Vaipava Milai that Knlanka. ^ 

of NalMr and directed his Mm.sler Povineya ^tn 

(BhntanekaBdhn) to build the 

Nallur which he finished m the year baka 870 (94b . . .).1 

We lave seen that most of the irya Chakrarart.s reigned 
at Siiihapura or Siiigai Nagar, and that this pl^e was 
not Nallur. There can be no doubt that Mailvagana 
Pnlavar borrowed the sto,ry of the building o t ie ° 
Nallur from Kailaya Malai and obtained the date of the 
Kandaswamy temple from the stray stanza which mentions 
the year, t Kulaukai could not have built Nallur and 
made it the Capital beeaixse the most eminent of the Arya 
Chakravartis who succeeded him certainly reigned at 
SiW Nagar the site of which is found at Vallipuram as 

already stated in the last chapter. It is true that when 
the Portuguese invaded Jaffna, the capital was at ^alkir 
and had been there during the reigns of some of the 

* Vide supra, chap. yii. P- 290-292. 

t Y. V. M., pp. 14, 17. 

+ ^eoSujfstru^Qu}ei!r^fiQp(!:eu^rru>n-em®^eBreaB 

^ eiimQurreSu}n^'Se«ioniru(^u>LjsSCSisiijeiiir0 

S6i)iji)@4®® ‘O/rteuu/rsaBr 

(^sOaSiu ^ispQsuil^i QsiraSssii i^rBsSp^irQea-.' 

In the year Saka 870, Puvin4ya Vaku (Bhuvaneka Bihu.) 
wearing the garland of flpwers, caused the city of Yalpanam to be 
built and erected a temple for (the worship of) Kandaswd,my at 

Nallur. f 1 ti j-j t 

[It should be noted that as the present city of Jaftna did not 

come into existence before the time of the Portuguese, this verse 

must have been composed later than that.] 

1 Y. V. M., p. 25. 
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predecessors of Sadkili. But a clue to the time of the 
transfer of the capital from Sihgai Nagar to Nalltir is 
found in the Vaipava malai itself. All the kings up to 
the conquest of Senpahap Perumai were called Singai 
Aryans, an epithet placed after their names, but the son 
of Kanakasuriya who reconquered the kingdom after the 
departure of Bhuvaneka Bahu to Cotte, was called 
Sihgaip-Pararajasekaran. It is therefore probable that 
when Kanakasdriya returned from India on the departure 
of Bhuvaneka Bahu he must have found that his old 
capital had been razed to the ground and that a new and 
beautiful town had risen at Nallur. He therefore took 
possession of it and he and his successors resided at 
Nallur. It appears therefore that Sapumal Kumaraya 
alias Senpabap-Perumal who ascended the throne under 
the name of Bhuvaneka Bahu built the town of Nallur 
and the author of Kailaya malai took him to be the 
Tamil minister of the king. It is not unlikely that there 
was also a Tamil minister of that name. According 
to the Vaipava malai, he was a Tamil scholar and poet, 
he extemporised certain Tamil verses in praise of the 
feast given to him by the Brahman priest of the temple 
at Mavitfiapuram.* Senpahap-Perumal alias Bhuvaneka 
Bahu was himself the son of a Tamil t and his knowledge 
of Tamil may have been such that he was able to compose 
verses in that language- It may therefore be presumed 
that Bhuvaneka Bahu the Sinhalese conqueror was the 
first to establish the seat of Q-overnment at Nallur and 
that the Jaffna kings who succeeded him reigned there. 


* Y.V.M.. p. 17. 

1 Couto, Dec. V, bk. 1, chap, v; J.C.B.R.A.S,. vol. xx, p. 69. 
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A Tamil Terse, quoted by Mr. Mootootambypillai ia his 
‘History of Jaffna,’* alleged to hare been found in 
an unpublished work called VisTanatha Sastriar Samba- 
yakkurippu (memorandum of notable’events by Visvanatha 
Sastriar) says that Bhuvaneka Bahu who caused the 
Jaffna Town and the Nallur temple to be built was 
known as Sri Sahghabodhi, a title borne by the Sinhalese 
kings. The surmise of Dr. P.E. Pieris that Bhuvaneka 
Bahu who is daily invoked in the kottiyam of Nalliir 
Kandaswamy temple was Senpahap-Perumal t is there- 
fore correct. In the Kattiyam too he is referred to as 
Sri Sahghabodhi Bhuvaneka Bahu.t The year Saka 
870 given in one verse | and 874 in the other ^ are, 
however, both incorrect. The mistake may have been 
made either purposely to obscure the Sinhalese origin of 
the town and the temple, or honestly and unintentionally 


^ QLD<sm^rpQnrf^Qu.q^u^^ mrrmQ 

•sjsreoir ^fB<SFii}sQurr0iv/ru> Li6ii(S<m<3SQjfr(^ 

(unr^uurressr^^ issifl<ssLl®sSI^^ iFsOg^irs 
(^<sis^ujs(?^t^iTS0iQsirii5!Q&}frdrpmuDULS^^frQm','*^ 

In the year Saka 874» Sri Sangha Bodhi Puvan^ka Vahu 
(Bhuvaneka Bdhu) caused the good city of Yalpanam to be built and 
a temple for (the worship of) Kandaswamy erected at Nallur, 
t J.GB.R.A.S., voL xxvi, pt. i» p. 16. 

[The following is a part of the Kattiyam daily repeated at the 
Kandaswamy Temple at Nalldr during festivals 

‘;Sriimn Mahardjati rajdya ahancla Piimandala pratiyafci 
kandara visvdnta kirti Sri Gajavalli mahavalli sameta Subra- 
manya paddra vinda janatirdda Sodasa' mahaddna Siiryakula; 
vamsdtbhava Sri Sangabodhi Bhuvandka Bdhu smuha.*’] 

' Vide supra, p, 330;.^. note. J. 

„ ^ Vide supra, ':note. *.■ 
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in the attempt to fix a date regarding which only the 
eyclic name of the year was known to tradition, or 
perhaps the years given in these vei’ses may have a 
confused reference to the time when the descendants 
of the Ramesvaram Brahman and the Jaffna princess 
came to the throne of Jaffna, and so started the line of 
the Arya Chakravartis, 

The author of the Kailaya Malai has perpetrated 
another anachronism in stating that the temple of 
Kailaya Nathar at Kallur was built by the first king. * 
author of the Vaipava Malai has blindly copied this mistake 
in his work and credited it to Kulaukai.t The Kailaya 
Malai calls this temple the third Kailayam The first was 
in India, the second at Trincomalie and the third at Kalliir. 
The Dakshina Kailasa Puranam composed during the time 
of king Segarajasekaran of the great literary period,*^ was 
in honour of the temple at Trincomalie which was called 
Dakshina Kailayam or Tenkaiyilai. If the temple at 


* K. M., 

t Y. V. M.. p. 18. 




iS^^QpsirQwfriTB^mpti^ QfSUJu^^^oj^^L^Qesr 


K. M., 

f That. there was a Tamil Sarigam in Jaffna can be found 
from the following lines in the Kailayamalai. 


The Tamil king who built the town and established the Sangam 
there. 
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Nallur existed then, the Puranam would have been of right 
composed in honour of it. It is also said that the pries 
to officiate at this temple was obtained from Ramesvaram 
through the help of Setiipaty, the Ra 3 ah of Ramnad. 
Rameswaram was under the sway of the Jaffna kings for 
a Ion. time as is shewn by their title betukavalan and 
the Term Setu on their crests. So if they required a 
priest from Ramesvaram they need not have asked for 
the aid of the Rajah of Ramnad for that purpose. On 
the other hand the first appointment of a Setupaty was 
S^en by Miittu Krishnappa Naik of Madura in 1604 
A D to Sadayakka Thevan an obscure chief of Pogalur 

for loyal services rendered by him. t If we consider that 

the Kailaya Malai was composed at the time the Kailasa- 
nata temple was consecrated, we should place the time 
between 1604 and 1620 A.D., for there was no king of 
Jaffna after 1620 A.D., and there was no Setupaty before 
1604 A.D. It is impossible to conceive that a big temple 
such as that described in the work could have been built 
at a time which was the most troublesome period in the 
history of the Jaffna, kings. They were at that time 
harassed a great deal by the Portuguese ^d were busy 

* ‘‘ j^ig^ssisr0eirrriii^itBS&iui^Qu>'S!!rs^-Q^'^,@(3'Surrfr 

Q^Q^uiurr^irLB^uLS 

SihQstuQieur 

K- 

When he (the king) sent a letter to Sympathy asking him to 
select and send a Brahman, he sent a Brahman of Kasi (Benares) 
learned in the Vedas, and a teacher praised by the ancient Vedic 
priests, of the nameof Gangadhara. 

t Ind, Ant, vol. xlv, p. 105. 
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devising ways and means to ovettlirow tlie powei’ of the 
invaders begging for aid, for instance, from the Naik of 
Taiijore and the king of Kandy. It follows therefore 
that the temple must have been built before 1604 and that 
the Kailaya Malai was composed after that date. The 
building of a temple under this name would have become 
necessary only after the Jaffna kings were deprived of 
facilities for visiting the shrine at Trincomalie. Such a 
necessity did not arise till the conqimst of Sapumal 
Kumaraya. The temple must therefore have been built 
by Kanakasuriya or his successor after the year 1467 
A.D., and earlier than 1519 A.D., the probable date of 
Sahkili’s accession, as it is not at all likely that a tyrant 
like Sahkili would have conceived of such an undertaking. 

Mailvagana pulavar has also taken over the names of 
the Vellala colonists from the Kailaya Malai. * It 
would not have been possible for a prince to collect a 
nurnber of respectable and influential chieftains from 
different parts of South India, from Kahci on the East 
to Vahji on the West, persuade them to leave their ancest- 
ral lands and go abroad as colonists with their relations 
and retainers. Even a severe famine would not have 
driven them. Dishonour and loss of prestige and caste to 
themselves and their women were the only forces which 
could have made them leave the counti'y of their birth 
and abandon the fertile lands of theiv ancestors. This, we 
may suppose, happened during the 13th and 14th centuries 
when the Chola and Pandya kingdoms had suffered 
disintegration and were hard pressed by the Hoysala 



* Y. V. M., pp. 15-16: K. M. 
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when Malik Kafiir and other 

Vi3ayanagar Erg , _ „„vaoed Southern India and 

M>iamn.e<iaM.nvad6d and ra R d S 

,KeuVi.vanatha j/Sn.es anoh an 

the Madura and „„ have emigra- 

:rto““i;:r "tel settM L da^na and 
ted to • a the Sinhalese kings and 

others soug ^ Z- honour and trust became the 

having anoepted po ,«peotable VePla 

Sr.: so” h. such a rnigraPu o. re^ahie 
Vellala chieftaina ia highly probable; and ‘here ^ 
Ln'dreds of families in different parts of the Jaffna 

tlsnla, who traee their descent from one or other of 

these early colonists. 

mile Magha was reigning at Polonnamwa another 

prince called Viiaya B4hn, also of Kahnga »"«“■ 
elblished his kingdom at Dambaden.ja and began to 
co tr together tSe scattered Sinhalese forces, to foster 
Brfdlism and to protect its priests. His sorb Pand.ta 
Parakrama Bahu 11, became so powertnl that Magha md 
his satellites had to quit Polonnaruwa and retreat to safer 
places, perhaps in the Northern kingdom, t Before they 
lere e/pelled from their strongholds, says the Rajaratna- 
oari, the Sinhalese army had to 

battles against the Malabar king. Tambahngama B ajah. , 

Was this Tamil Kalihgam Rajah or another name for 

■Magha ^ 


^ Rajarat, p* 94. 
t Mak. chap.lxxxiii, vv. 2!- 
I Rajarat, p. 94. 


-,34; Rajavali,:p. 260.' 
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The Mahavaiisa records that, in the 11th year of Para- 
krama Bahu's reign, one Oandabhanu alleged to be a Malay 
(Javaka) prince overran the vrhole of Lanka but was 
defeated by Parakrama Bahu’s forces* A few years 
later, the said Oandabhanu “ collected a great number of 
Tamil strong men from the Pandu and Ohola coun- 
tries, and descended again upon Mahathitha with a 
host of Malays. After he had subdued the inhabitants 
of Padi. Kurundi and other countries he proceeded to 
Subhagiri (Y apahu) and encamped there.”! There Vi] ay a 
Bahu the son of Parakrama Bahu surrounded his army, 
and utterly routed it. Viiaya Bahu after putting Oanda- 
bhanu to flight “took his chief women and all his horses 
and elephants, his swords and other weapons many in 
number, his great treasure, his royal chank and the royal 
umbrella, the royal drum and the royal banner.” J Who 
was Oandabhanu ? Was he a Malay as stated in the Maha- 
vafisa and the Pujavalia? If he was a Malay prince or 
even a Malay pirate how could he have landed at Maha- 
thitha? How could he have collected a great number of 
Tamil strong men from the Pandu and the Ohola 
countries? On the other hand the Bajavali says, “a short 
time afterwards, another Malabar king called Chandra 
Bahu Rajah made a descent on Oeylon and gave battle 
to the king Alese, and was opposed by the second king, 
or Parakrama Bahu’s youngest brother, who vanquished 
the army of Malavas, and extirpated the whole out of the 

^ Mah., chap. Ixxxiih vv^ 36—47. 

+ Ibid chap. Ixxxviii, vv. 62 75. 

t Ibid. 
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doubt Someswara' tlie successor; of 
:Nar.as:inlia' II who ..presented.:. the Ohola, country : to Baja- 
raja. III 5 , and the Ceylon king from whom he recovered 
: tribute of gems and elephants must-have been Parakrama 
„Bahu II. But who was the king whom he tied to' the: leg 
0 I his elephant for refusing to give tribute? He was 
certainly the king of Jaffna. Sundara Pandya fought Ko 
Perimjihga of Senda Mangalam in 1257 A.D. Therefore 
his invasion of Ceylon must have been a year or two 
earlier, perhaps in 1256 A. D. Parakrama Bahu came to 
the throne in 1240 A. D., according to the editor of the 
Mahavahsa, or in 1286 A.D. , according to the Dambadeniya 
Asna and other Sinhalese records.’*' If the latter date is 
accepted as correct, 1247 A.D. is the 11th year of Para- 
krama Bahu II, when Sundara Pandya had not come to the 


He (Sundara Pandyan) was pleased to take Kannandr Koppam 
inconceivable by anybody else and in order to preserve the fertile 
country of the Ch6Ja surrounded by the K^v^ri as a land of the 
Kumari (Pd.ndyan country) recovered tribute of elephants from the 
Kannada (Hoysala) king who in his bounty returned it (the Choi a 
country) to its ruler (Rajardja III), was pleased to recover tribute of 
glistening gems and elephants bedecked with jewels from the king 
of II am, chained him, who refused to pay tribute, to the leg of his 
elephant similar to a dark cloud, reached the beautiful city of 
S^ndamangalam containing a fortress guarded by strong bowmen 
and fought several battles to make the Pallava (Ko Perunjinga) 
tremble. ■ 

^ ** Buddha varshayan ekva dahas ata siya sU vissakvu 

avurudu vap mangal karana dineyehi Nambara Kalikala Satjgita 
Sdhitya Sarvagnna Pandita Parakrama Bahu nam maharajayaeyi 
kiya otuna pelenda rajjaya karana samayehi”. 

Damba. 

In the year of Buddha 1824« having been crowned on the day 
of the sowing feast, as Nambara Kalikala Sanglta Sdhitya SarvagnSa 
Pandita Parakrama Bahu Mahardja, and whilst he was reigning. 

[The year 1824 mentioned here is from the year of Buddha's 
enlightenment and not from his nirvana. The Atanagalavansa too 
gives the same date for Parakrama Bahu's accession.] « . * 
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throne. Candabhanu, therefore, might have been a Malay 
pirate as stated in the Mahav ansa and other Sinhalese 
records, and having been defeated and driven away by 
Parakrama Bahu, he perhaps took service under the 
Pandyan king and accompanied him in the second invasion 
which took place in the 20th year of Parakrama Bahu’s 
reign or 1256 A.D. This year agrees with the date of 
the inscriptions. The second invasion was therefore 
Sundara Pandya’s and if as we conjecture Candabhanu 
came as his general, the second invasion too would 
naturally be attributed to the Malay. This would account 
also for the statement that he collected “ a great number 
of Tamil strong men from the Pandu and Chola countries.” 
But in spite of his overthrow in this war, the Jafina king 
appears to have gone to the help of K6 Perunjiiiga during 
his war with Sundara Pandya, for there are certain other 
inscriptions in the same temple which describe him as 
having inflicted a severe defeat on the Teluiigas at 
Mudugnr slaughtering them and their allies the Aryas.* 
The Aryas mentioned here refer probably to the ai’my sent 
up by the king of Jaffna. In the Tirukalukunram inscrip- 
tion of Sundara Pandya of 1259 A.D., he is described as a 
second Bama in plundering the Island of Lanka.t He is 
said to have penetrated as far as NelJore where he had 
himself anointed as a hero. 

There is an inscription at Kudumiyamalai of Jata- 
varman Vira Pandya (1252-1267) which records that “ he 
killed one of the two kings of Ceylon, captured his army, 
chariots, treasures, throne, crown, necklaces, bracelets, 

I9T5. Nos. 332. 340 and 361 ofl9H 
t Ep. Ind., voL vii, p. 145. 
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parasolss chaurie, and other royal possessions, planted 
the Tandy a flag with the double fish on Konamalai and 
the high peaks of Trikutagiri mountain, and received 
elephants as tribute from the other king of Ceylon.”* 
The two kings mentioned in the above inscription were in 
all probability Parakrama Bahu II and his contemporary 
of Jaffna. The king who was killed by Vira Pandya 
must have been some successor of Kulankai. The double 
fish engraved on the stone pillars now supporting the 
gates of Port Frederick at Trincomalie may have been 
those engraved by Vira Pandya at Konamalai, but the 
mutilated section of a verse appearing below the carps 
seem on palseographic evidence to have been the work of 
a much later period. The second invasion of Oandabhanu 
described in the Mahavaiisa must have, therefore, been 
that of Vira Pandya. Directly contradicting the boast of 
Vira Pandya, the Mahavaiisa claims the victory for the 
Sinhalese. Could it be that the victory was obtained by 
sacrificing a number of elephants and much treasure to 
the rapacity of the Pandyan army ? It is however 
strange that the spoils of Vijayabahu’s victory are almost 
similar to those mentioned in Vira Pandya’s inscription. 
The victory claimed by Sundara Pandya appears to have 
been the same as that of Vira Pandya, for the former too 
recovered tribute from one Ceylon king and punished the 
other by tying him to the leg of his elephant, 

Parakrama Bahu II was succeeded by his son Vijaya 
Bahu but, within 2 years of his reign, he was murdered by 
his Sinhalese general Mitta, who with the ‘brethren of 

* M.E.R.. 011912. No. 366 of 1906. , 
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the Mtinasihha family’ and the Sinhalese soldiers turned 
traitors to the king. But the army of “Aryan warriors 
is said to have stood by his brother Bhuvaneka Bahti. 
They put Mitta to death and raised Bhuvaneka Bahu to 
the throne.* Who were these “ Aryan warriors ” who 
stood by Bhuvaneka Bahu against the Sinhalese rebels ? 
Their acts of allegience and loyalty on the one hand and 
the traitorous dealings of the Sinhalese on the other clearly 
show that Bhuvaneka Bahu and these Aryan warriors 
were alike of Tamil origin. If they were Tamils and 
were called Aryas, they must have come from north 
Ceylon. If they were at Bambadeniya during the time of 
Vijaya Bahu, they must have been there during the time 
of Parakrama Bahu II too. If that is so, it points to an 
alliance, or at least a fi’iendship, between Parakrama 
Bahu and the king of the northern dominion. Surely 
all the story of the defeat and expulsion of Magha from 
Polonnaruwa as stated in the Sinhalese Chronicles cannot 
be fiction. The description of this event as given in the 
Eajavali t leads one to surmise that Magha left Polon- 
naruwa on the understanding that while Parakrama 
reigned at Bambadeniya, he himself should be satisfied 
with the Northern Kingdom. Unless peace and friend- 
ship existed between these two kings it would be hard to 
account for the presence of a Tamil army of Aryan 
warriors at the Court of Bambadeniya. 

It is also said that Bhuvaneka Bahu drove away his 
Tamil foes Kalinga Bayer and Codagaiiga}. Who were 

* Mab., chap. xc. 

t Rajavali, p. 260. 

+ Mab., chap, xc, v. 32, . ^ . 
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they ? There were, no doubt, chiefs so named belonging 
to the Gangavamsa in the Ohoja country. Did they come 
over to fight against the Sinhalese ? But these were also 
names borne by the Eastern Gangas to whose family 
belonged the kings of Jaffna. They may have been 
princes of the Royal Family of Jaffna attempting to 
secure the Government of some outlying provinces of 
Ceylon or Vanni chieftains as surmised by Mr. V. 
Coomaraswamy of Tellipalai.* 

It is doubtful whether the kings whose names are 
given in the Vaipava malai reigned in the order there 
given, and it is impossible to state with any degree of 
certainty whether Vijaya Kulankai was the first of the 
Arya chakravartis or when he began to reign. Mr. 
Mootootambipillai distributed the 11 kings named in the 
Vaipava malai between the years 101 B.C. and 1460 A.D., 
eight fromlOl B.C, to 130 A, D. and three from 1260 to 1460 
A. D.t A more arbitrary method of distribution could not 
have been imagined. It has been now surmised that 
Kalihga Magha of the Mahavansa was ‘ Vijaya Kulankai ’ 
and it has been noticed that during his reign at Polon- 
naruwa one Parakrama Bahu probably the sub-king 
reigning at Jaffna was killed by Hoysala Narasihha II at 
Sendamangalam and another king by Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya I, or by Vira Pandya. We shall now try to find 
out from other sources if there are any important events 
which can be made to fit in with the time of any of the 
kings mentioned in the Vaipava malai. 


* The Hindu Organ, 
t Jaf. Hist. p. 9 et seq.. 
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Tke Maliava»sa says that after the death of Bhuva- 
neka Bahu I, during a famine in the country “ the ire 

brethren who governed the Pandy an kingdom sent to this 

island at the head of an army, a great minister of much 
power who was a chief among the Tamila, known as Arya 
Chakravarti, albeit he was not an Arya,” that “ when e 
landed and laid waste the country on every side, he 
entered the great and noble fortress, the city of Subhagiri 
(Yapahu),” that “ he took the venerable Tooth-Relic and 
all the solid wealth that was there and returned to the 
Pandyan country and that “ he gave the Tooth-Relic 
unto'the king Kulasekhera.”* It also adds that when 
Parakrama Bahu III, the son of Buvaneka Bahu, “ raised 
the canopy of dominion,” finding _ that the Tooth-Relic 
was to be obtained by conciliation alone “he pro- 
ceeded with a certain number of crafty and strong 
men” to the Pandu country and having pleased the 
Pandyan by his pleasant conversation, “ obtained the 
Tooth-Relic from the king’s hands.”t This is corrobo- 
rated in every detail by the Rajaratnacari. J But the 
Yalpana Vaipava malai relates as follows " In the year 
1380 of the Salivahana Sakaptam, this celebrated young 
king (Jeya-Vira-Singai-aryan) had a misunderstanding 
with Puvineya-Vaku (Bhuvaneka Bahu), king of Kandy, 
touching the pearl fishery. Both kings rushed to arms, 
and after severe losses on both sides victory declared 

herself in favour of Jeya-Vira-Singai-Aryan. The victor 

became master of the territories of the vanquished and 



* Mah., chap, xc., vv* 42 — 47. 
t Ibid 52 — 54. 

I Rajarat, pp: 107^108 
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One flag, tiie flag of Yalpanam, waved over the whole 
Larika. This state of things continued for twelve years, 
when the king of Yalpanatn restored' the kingdona of 
Kandy to Prakkirama Vaku (Parakrama Bahu) on his 
undertaking to pay a tribute. * The amicable arrange- 
ment was brought about by the interference of the 
Pandyan who personally guaranteed the due payment of 
the tribute by the king of Kandy and Kandy continued to 
be a tributary of this Kingdom for a number of successive 
reigns.’’ * An investigation of this will show that the 
Jaffna tradition is more probable and that the Sinhalese 
chroniclers have attempted to conceal the truth. About 
the time of the death of Bhuvaneka Bahu (1288 A.D.), 
there were five kings reigning in the Pandyap country 
although they were not brothers, t They were — 

1. Maravarman Sri Yallabha 1257 — 1292 A.B. 

2. Mdravarman Kulasekhara l 1268 — 1310 

3. Jatavarman Sundara II 1270—1302 

4. Jatavarman Sundara III 1276 — 1293 „ 

6. Jatavarman Vikrama Circa 1280 or . 

Maravarman Vikrama 1283 — 1291 A.Bi 

This fact is confirmed by Maroc Polo who says, In this 
province (Maobar) there are five kings who are own 

brothers..... At this end of the Province (he was 

writing from Kayal) reigns one of those five Royal 
brothers, who is Crowned King and his name is Sundar 
Bandy Devar.” Wassaf speaking of the same king 
under the name ‘Dewar Su'ndar Pandi’ says he had “three 


* Y.V.M.. p. 22. 

+ New Dates; Ind : Ant., vol.^xlii. 
I Cathay, vol. ii, p. 
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brothers each of whom established himself in some 
different country. ’V* Had any of them a minister called 
Arya Chatravarti.? 

A mixtilated Tamil inscription found at the left 
entrance of the Gropura of Jagannathaswami- temple at 
Tirupullani and inscribed in the 37th?year (1305 A.D.) of 
Maravarman alias Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kulasekhara 
Deva ‘who conquered every coiintry’ records an order of A 
certain Arya Chakravarti. t It is, therefore, suggested that 
this Arya Chakravarti must have been the minister 
mentioned in the Mahavafisa as the one who conquered 
Ceylon during the time of Bhuvaneka Bahu I. The 
inscription is so mutilated that no further details of this 
Arya Chakravarti can be gathered from it. It wasiquite 
as possible for the king of Jaffna who was a friend, 
feudatory and ally of the Pandyap to build a portion of 
the Gopura at Tiruppullani which is close to Kameswaram, 
as it was for the Pandyan minister. Eame'svaram was 
at that time under the sway of the Jaffna kings who may 
have exercised some kind of influence over that portion of 
the Ramnad district where Tirupullani is situated. On the 
other hand, many residents of Ceylon have left records in 
South India of their charitable acts and donations to the 
temples of that country. It is again suggested that 
there was a chieftain called Malawa Chakravarti who 
fought against Lanka puri, the general of Parakrama Bahu 
T. So there is no improbability in there being a chief- 
tain named Arya Chakravarti as a high officer in the 


* Cathay, vol. ii, p. 269., 
t M.E.R., of 1904, No. 110 of 1903. 
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P^ndyan Court, There may possibly have been about 
this time a Pandyan minister named Irya Chakra vartij but 
there is no further record in India regarding such a 
minister ; the event itself is not mentioned in Kulasekhara’s 
inscriptions. These considerations, coupled -with the fact 
that the Arya Chakravartis of Jaffna had at that time 
become powerful, support the view that the person who 
conquered Ceylon, during the time of Bhuvaneka Bdhu I, 
was the king of Jaffna.* The tradition recorded in the 
Vaipava malai that the Jaffna king defeated Bhuvaneka 
Bahu, ruled over Ceylon for 12 years and restored the 
kingdom to Parakrama Bahu, through the mediation of 
Kulasekhara, on the Sinhalese king undertaking to pay 
tribute to him seems to be more reliable. The records 
of this event in the Mahavahsa and the Yalpana Vai- 
pava Malai corroborate each other in almost every detail, 
except that in the Mahavahsa a Pandyan minister is 
substituted for the Jaffna king and that no mention is 
made of the undertaking given by Parakrama Bahu to 
pay tribute to the Arya Chakravartis. 

The Rajaratnacari calls Arya Chakravarti the ambas- 
sador of the live brothers of the coast of Coromandel, 
and the statement in it that the Tooth-Relic was sent as 
part of the spoils to Kulasekara, the king of the Carnaticit 
confirms the theory that the Arya Chakravarti referred to 
was the king of Jaffna. There was no necessity to send the 
spoils to Kulasekara if the victor was the minister or the 
ambassador. He could have taken them with him. The 
cause of war between the two kings who had apparently 


* Almanac, p. 259. 
i Rajarat., pp. 107 — 108. 
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been friends previously must have been the dispute 
regarding the ownership of the pearl ‘fishery as stated in 
the Vaipava mdlai- 

The ability of the king of Jaffna to send Ibn Batuta 
from Jaffna to the Adam’s Peak in 1344 A.D. with an 
escort, unchallenged by any other king of Ceylon, and 
the description by Ibn Batuta himself of the naval 
supremacy and power wielded by the Ary a Ohakravarti 
and the fact that the Sinhalese kings had been driven to 
seek new kingdoms in the fastnesses of the mountains for 
reasons the Sinhalese chroniclers are careful not to 
disclose, clearly prove the overlordship of the Jaffna 
kings, during the fourteenth century, established after the 
memorable victory gained at Yapahu.* 

The year of the ubove invasion is given in the 
Vaipava Malai as Saka 1380 (1458 A.D.).t But this is a 
^mistake of the poet, due to a wrong calculation of the 
•cholic year. The name of the cyclic year for Saka 1380 
is identical with that of Saka 1200, and rectifying the 
confusion and calculating on the latter basis we find that 
the date ought to be 1278 A.D., which is within a pardon- 
able margin of 10 years from the date worked out by the 
^editor of the Mahavahsa. South Ceylon, after this 
memorable conquest, was under the sovereignty of the 


• In an able paper entitled “The Overlordship of Ceylon 
during the 13th, Hthand 15th centuries" read before theC.B.R. 
A.S., Dr. S. C. Paul M.D. has treated this matter of the conquest of 
the Arya Chakravarti most exhaustively, and readers are referred 
to Journal C.B.R,A.S., vol. xxviii, pp. 83 et seq. 

t Y.V.M. p. 22. 
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Jaffna kings for 12 years, and the Sinhalese kings were 
feudatories of the Jaffna kings until the conquest of Jaffna 
by Sapumal Kumaraya. The Sinhalese kings, therefore, 
removed their capitals from place to place, so that only 
the most powerful of the Jaffna kings were able to recover 
tribute from them. This tradition of the supremacy of 
the kings of Jaffna during the latter part of the 13th 
century and during the I4th century is confirmed by 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta. When Marco Polo visited 
South India in 1284 A.D., the king of Ceylon, according to 
him, was Sandamain* The name has not been identified 
but in all probability it was intended to be one of the 
Kings of Jaffna. 

If the surmise that the Sa,ndamain of Marco Polo was 
a king of Jaffna is correct, and if he was the king of all 
Ceylon during the visit of Marco Polo, the battle of 
Yapahu must have been earlier than 1284 A.D. The 
year 1278 A.D. as deduced by us from the traditional year 
given in the Vaipava Malai may therefore be correct* If 
the date of accession of Parakrama Bahu II be taken as 
1236 A.D. as mentioned earlier, Bhuvaneka Bahu I must 
have come to the throne in (1236 plus 35 plus 2) 1273 A.D. 
The invasion by the Jaffna king took place in 1278 A.D., 
the fifth year of Bhuvaneka Bahu’s reign and not after 
his death as stated in the Mahavansa and the Rajaratna- 
cari. It is not stated in the Vaipava Malai that Bhuva- 
neka Bahu was killed in this campaign. He died perhaps 
in the 11 th year of his reign (1284 A.D.) and there was 
no king for 12 years after his death. Parakrama Bahu, 


• Marco, vol. 
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his soiia sought the aid of Kulasekaraj obtained the Tooth 
Relic and became a feudatory of the king of Jaffna 
1296 A.D,, and hence the. statements, in the Vaipava 
Malai that the Jaffna flag waved over the whole of Lanka 
for 12 years.* The dates of accession given to the kings 
of this period by the editor of the Mahavahsa are not 
quite correct. The date of accession of Parakrama Bahu 
IV can be fixed from other sources. According to a 
Tamil astrological work called Sarajoti Malai, it received 
its imprimatur at the Court of Parakrama Bahu of 
Dambadeniya in the year Saka 1232 or 1310 A.D.,t the 


^ Y.V.M, p. 22. 

[The Jaffna flag was not ‘ the Gemini and the Lyre/ as stated 
by Mr. Brito in his translation of the Vaipava Malai but ‘ the 
Couchant Bull* as would be seen in the literature of the period.] 

t ssQ}0L^Qpgi/u)iruSliT^ 

Q00!B(rQ^iLu^e(sf^€Sled0 pm pm eS p 

pfflp^(^mQj^frB qpm p 

pthoDuoimmir ufffrsQjTUi QJir0y^u 
esB^ppimojuSp ^jrQm^LDfT^so u^UfT 

Qpdj^ uL^eo^pQ^murrm (LpCjufr^rnsnia 
0ppu3iris/Qspf3<m(^p Qum^nrr^ 
e3(^<m^mmpQ<Sii^aji^ih LjeoojQnQ p,*^ 

Saraj. 

Sarajoti mflai containing twelve chapters and 934 verses was 
composed by the Brahman poet Bhoja Raja Pandita, and was exhi- 
bited at the Court of King Parakrama Bahu of Damba (deniya) on 
Wednesday in the month of Vaikasi (May-June) in the spring of the 
Saka year 1232 under the asterism of Anusha. 

[The above statement was tested with the help of Mr. Swami- 
Kannupillai s “Indian Chronology ** and it was found that the 
asterism of Anusha in the month of Vaikasi of Saka 1232 fell on a 
Wednesday.] 
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7th year of his reign.* Two Parakrama Bahus, the 
Second and the Fourth, reigned at Dambadeniya according 
to a Sinhalese work called Dambadeniya Asna. Accord- 
ing to another Sinhalese book called KurunegalaVistaraya, 
after the massacre of Vastuhimi, the Muslim usurper, the 
prince who was at Kalundewa was installed asking under 
the title of Pandit a Parakrama Bahu and he removed the 
seat of government to Bambadeniya.t Therefore the 
patron of the author of Sarajoti Malai was Pandita Para- 
krama Bahu IV. If to 1236, the year of accession of 
Parakrama Bahu II, the following periods are added; — • 

35 the reign of Parakrama Bahu II 
2 the reign of Vijaya Bahu HI 

11 the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu I 

12 years under the Jaffna flag 

5 the reign of Parakrama Bahu III 
2 the reign of Vathimi Bhuvaneka Bahu II 

1303 

we get 1303 which is also the year when, according to the 
Sarajoti Malai, Parakrama Bahu IV came to the throne. 
That the invasion of Yapahu took place in 1278 A.D. 


^ <srrQ6sBtu^ssr^£i/iE]<srr<S(^ts 

L£>{sjs&i<suirsmQL^{TQ it ^ 

6^&sH[uQs^!r0L-. ;gLAIi^(^eSlajihQuekQ(iij^^'* 

Sara* M. Payiram, v. 7. 

In the auspicious seventh year after his coronation while he 
was reigning with justice seated on the throne under an umbrella 
which protects the whole earth and which is as cool as the moon, 
he (Parakrama Bahu) directed that a work on astrology should be 
composed in sweet Tamil. 

t J* a B, R. A. S. vol xiii, pp.45^46* 
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j- tliP oovreot calculatioB made from the 

acoordmg to the Vaipava 

traditional cyclic yc 8 t •!. t thp, Irima of 

Milai, and that Oeylon *ae under the sway of *e bug 

Taffna for 12 years before the accession of Parakrama 
ra t™ thus been proved to be true by the mde- 
petdent Jvidenee of the Sarajoti Malai. The Knrunegala 

Vistaraya which records the reigns 
Tuled at Knronegala says that Parakrama Bahu IV had to 
remove his capital from Dambadeniya to Knrunegala, on 
an insurrection of the people of Tapapatuna. 
The insurrection of a people living more than “ 
miles away would certainly not have made any fag 
remove his capital from one place to another. The 
cause of this change was really the pressure brough to 
bear on him by the king of Jaffna for the payment of 
Libnte. Otherwise we shall have to imagme a sin,dar 
insurrection in later times to explain the abandoning of 
Knrunegala for the mountain fastnesses of Gampola. 

In Qnatremere’s memoir on Egypt and the Mamelonk 
Sultans translated from A.rabian manuscripts, there is an 
account of an embassy, which arrived at Cairo during the 
reign of Melek Mansoiir Qalayoon one of the Mamelouk 
Sultans, from a sovereign of Ceylon, named Abu-Nekbah- 
Lebabah. The object of the mission was to establish 
commercial relations with the Sultan of Egypt. It says ^ 
“In the year 682 of the Hegira (1288 and not 1304 A.D.) 
there arrived in the Court of Egypt an embassy from the 
Prince of Ceylon and the king of India. The Ambas- 
s ador, named Al-adjr Abou Othman, was accompanied by 
several persons. According to their statementa they 
embarked in a Ceylon vessel, and. after having touched at 
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this island, they arrived at the port of Ormus, proceeding 
up the Enpharates to Bagdad, and thence to Cairo. A 
letter from the king was presented to the Sultan, enclosed 
in a golden box, enveloped in a stuff resembling the bark 
of a tree. The letter was also written in indigenous 
characters upon the bark of a tree. As no person in 
Cairo could read the writing, the ambassador explained 
its contents verbally, saying that his master possessed 
prodigious quantity of pearls, for the fishery formed 
part of his dominions, also precious stones of all sorts, 
ships, elephants, muslins and other stuffs, bakam wood, 
cinnamon, and all the commodities of trade which the 
Sultan obtained from the Banian merchants.” The 
ambassador also stated that his master received an envoy 
from the Prince of Yemen, proposing an alliance, but he 
had rejected his overtures on account of the Sultan. 

The embassy is stated to have been well received by 
the Sultan and dismissed with a letter to the king ; but 
nothing appears to have resulted from the mission.* 

There appears to be no doubt that the prince of 
Ceylon and the king of India named Abou Nekbah was 
Bhuvaneka Ba or Bhuvaneka Bahu and it has been 
surmised that Lebabah is a misreading for Yapahu. The 
alliance desired by the Sinhalese king Bhuvaneka Bahu I 
was perhaps intended for the purpose of strengthening 
his position against the aggresions of Arya Chakravarti, 
the king of Jaffna, who had defeated him in 1278 A.D. 
The mention of pearls and of the Pearl Fisheries in his 
letter appear to be a special inducement offered to elicit 

* Rifles, vol. i, pp. 247'248. 
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the Sultan’s sympathy and to arouse his desire with the 
ultimate object of wresting the fisheries from the hands of 
the king of Jaffna. Bhuvaneka Bahu I died in 1284 A.D., 
perhaps before the return of the embassy. The bark of 
the tree on which the letter was written was clearly a 
piece of Ola. It is impossible to guess the ambassador’s 
name which has received a thoroughly Muhammedan 
rendering although ‘ Othman ’ sounds very much like 
‘ Uttaman.’ 

When Ibn Batuta visited Ceylon in 1344 A.D., the 
Arya Ohakravarti was the ‘ Sultan of Ceylon.’ On his way 
to Adam’s Peak he passed Kdtte the city of Alagakonar, 
but the latter raised no objection as Ibn Batuta was 
travelling imder the protection of the king of Jaffna.* 

The Jaffna king to whom the victory at Yapahu 
is attributed is alleged to be Jeya Vira, the ninth in the 
list of kings given in the Vaipava;malai.t If Jeya Vira 
is taken to have lived in 1278 or 1288 A.D. then the reign 
of one king only intervenes between him and Kanaka- 
shriya, in whose reign Sapumal invaded J affna. t It is 
known from other sources that the invasion of Sapumal 
took place about the middle of the 15th century.^ It 
is therefore clear that Mailvagana Pulavar by fixing the 
traditional year of the above conquest at Saka 1380 
allotted it to one of the later kings in the list or, as 
conjectured by Dr. Paul, he has fallen into the error of 


* Batuta, 
t Y. V. M.. p. 22. 
t Ibid 23.' 
IT Rajavali, p. 265. 
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giving the "terminal date Saka 1380 as the year of 
commencement of the great series of events which started 
with the establishment of the suzerainity of Jaffna over 
the rest of Ceylon and ended with the capture of Jaffna.”* 

The Vaipava Malai says that in the reign of Varo* 
thaya Sihgai Aryan, Santbirasekara Pandyan, king of 
Madura, driven from his kingdom by foreign invasion 
wandered into Lanka in search of an asylum. Varotaya 
befriended him, brought together his scattered army, 
added to it numerous forces of his own, crossed the sea, 
beseiged Madura, took part in many bloody engagements, 
routed the usurpers and reinstated the Pandyan on his 
throne.t Who was this Pandyan ? 

Maravarman Kulasekhara I, who reigned for about 40 
years, had two sons Sundara Pandya by his lawful wife 
and Vira Pandya an illegitimate child. He designated 
the latter to be his successor. Sundara Pandya enraged 
at this, slew his father and seized the throne, but Vira 
Pandya drove him out of Madura. Sundara Pandya 
sought aid from the Muhammedans, which Ted to 
Malik Kafur’s raid in 1310 A.D4 This raid is perhaps 
referred to as the ‘foreign invasion ’ in the Vaipava Malai. 
Malik Kafur who conquered Madura in 1310 A.D, re- 
turned immediately, and Madura was invaded by the Cera 
king in 1313 A.D.^f The Cera occupation was also 
transitory ; for a Mussalman dynasty was shortly after- 


xxvin 
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ward, establiBhed at Madera, If the king of 
assiated the Pandjan to tegain hie kingdom, it mnet have 
been soon after Malik Kafur's raid, when the Pandya had 
the satisfaction of occupying the throne of ““dura f or three 
Tears. The Mussalman dynasty was replaced by Kampanna 
0d”ydr, the viceroy of the king of V.jayanagar m 
1865 A, D. It was Sundara Pandya's 

transformed to Sandrasegara. As soon as Malik Kafnr a 
back was turned on Madura, Vira Papdyo im»t have 
again driven away Sundara Pandya and hence the latter s 
appeal to the king of Jafina. The assistance rendered 
to the Pandya king is referred to in the historical mtrp- 
dnotion to the Astrological work Segardiasekaram, the 
episode, however, being attributed to the Segarajasekaran 
the patron of the author.* 

During the absence of Varotaya on the continent 
trying to regain his kingdom for the Tandy an, the 
Vanniyar appear to have risen in revolt and to have 
sought the aid of the Sinhalese. They failed because the 
Sinhalese king was unable to help them and they were 
compelled to submit once more, to Varotaya and appease 


siratoeo QmiresiL. utlL-m@eiriJ>^ @ia5fuJ««6!W® 
di^^«Saariu/ras!ir Qs^wQun^i-esr eut^iKS 

Seg. A., Sirappupayirara, V. 9. 

ajas^karan) on seeing the lotus like hands of 
together on his forehead (i.e., worshipping him) 
gold and a herd of elephants pouring streams 
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the King’s resentment with costly gifts.* If the appoint- 
ment of a Vanniya Chieftain, as the ruler of a country 
referred to in Segarajasekaram, refers to the creation of 
a new chief at Omantai it must have been on the suppres- 
sion of this attempted revolt.t Omantai was for a long 
time the seat of a Vanniya Chieftain. 

Varotaya is the 8th king in the list of the Vaipava 
malai, and it will be seen that an event of 1810 or 1811 
A.D. is attributed to the 8th king and one of 1278 A.D. to 
the 9th king. It is therefore clear that Mailvagana 
Pulavar who knew the several events which happened 
during the period of the Ary a kings of Jaffna either from 
oral tradition or from one of the works mentioned by him 
as his authorities, has distributed them promiscuously 
among the several kings mentioned in the list not 
conscious of the anachronisms he was perpetrating. 

If it was the same king who went to help the Pandyan, 
who appointed the Vanniya chieftain, he was the Sega- 
rajasekaran during whose time Jaffna rose to the zenith 
of its power and fame. He was a patron .of learning 

* y. V. M., p, 21. 

f ufribrnnsii ulLl^qp 0L^£rsrrB€S)LOLJu^iLii£ds 

Q sir m pesrs seif} Qsisjms 



Sega. A., Sirappupayiram, v. 9. 

And he (Segar^jasekaran) presented the Chief of Omantai 
who wears the honeyed wreath, with prancing horses, heaps of 
treasure, a title and right to govern a country. 

[i^ujpQpwpmpujfTQsfrdr is another reading and the present rendering 
on the suggestion of Rev, S, GnanapragasarJ 
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and poets and pandits flocked to Ins Court. He esta- 
blished a college o£ literati (Tamil Sahgam)* and several 
works on astrology and medicine and translations from 
Sanskrit Puranas were composed during his time. The 
king himself rivalled his pandits in learning. Segaraja- 
sekaram, a work on Astrology, from which several 
quotations are cited in this book, and a work on medicine 
in all its different branches, Dakshina Kayilasa Puranam 
and several other works received the imprimatur of his 
Court. The fact that Sinhalese kings paid tribute to him 
is proved by an allusion made in a verse of Sarpasastram 
(a work on snako'bite) which is a portion of a treatise on 
medicine. The pluiral word ‘kings’ used in the verse is 
sufficient confirmation of the fact that at that period there 
were several kings reigning in different parts of Ceylon, 


* Vide supra, p* 333. note IT. 

I un(B^^<sfr umhLjLfppSp 

u[BjB0l(^^(S^<ssiirQujQs9p u60Q\ih^m^ 

Qui0L^Q<ssr ^n^i^p uptxiirfTS 

u^]e\)ij(^LOQssB(^i^Lj2mriii 

^iBiuQuirm ^mptum-ss^ Qs^ikQsrrQ60fTJ=<sr^ 

QtFsinr^Q>sPS!nD<^ 9iiims(pW(Sij 
wtrifiiuirQ^iTsk QQjeiM(^<oS)L^iiSI^:Sf^Qb;oQ 

Sega. M., Sarpa Sasiram, No. 8. 

The Sudra variety of the cobra lives in ant^-hills, feeds on 
whatever it pleases him, and plays spreading his hood looking at 
the earth — the earth which is covered by the shade of the white 
umbrella of Segarajas^karan, the king of the Aryas, residing at 
Siiigai, who weilds his sceptre so^hat the kings of Ceylon wearing 
crowns resplendent with sapphhes' measure their tribute in gpld. 
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such as^ Kurunegala, Grampola, Peradeniya and Kotte. 
Tie reign of his successor Pararajaaekaran -was equally 
illustrious. Tie encouragement given by tie latter to 
literature resulted in tie composition of tie very able and 
learned work called Ragiu Vamsam by Arasakesari, 
afterwards tie son-in law of tie king, and of another 
work on medicine called Pararajasekaram. t Tie fact that 
there is at Nallur a land called Arasakesari Valavu* 
points to’tie time when Arasakesari lived and when Nallur 
was the capital of Jaffna- It is therefore submitted that 
Pararajasekaran tie father-in-law of Arasakesari was the 
son and successor of Kanagasuriya who established 
himself at Nallur after the town had been abandoned by 
Senpahap-Perumal (Bhuvaneka Bahu VI of Ootte). As 
this Pararajaaekaran reigned between 1478 and 1519 
A.D.,t- the Ragiu Vamsam was composed about the end 
of the 15th or at the beginning of the 16th century, 
Antaka Kavi Vira Raghava ’Mudaliar, a blind Vellala 
poet, said to have been a^ contemporary of Kacciappa 
Pulavar, the author of the Tamil Kandapuranam,J visited 
the Court of a Pararajasekaran, and at the king’s request 
composed a work called Arur TTla which received the 
imprimatur of his Court. After an exhibition of several 
rare feats of memory by the poet, the king not only 


^ Sen Tamil, voL xii. p. 81. 

Jaffna Kings — p. 54. 

t Vide infra p* 374. 

t So says the compiler of Tamil Navalar Saridai on the 
authority of a verse ■ composed by Kachchiapper in praise of Vira 
Raghavan. 


Tam, Nav. S. p. 103, v. 242. 
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eomposed a wse 
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the time of Bdirmanna Sinha Pararajasfekaran who died 
in 1614 A.D„ cannot, for obTioua reasons, be maintained.* 

About this period there lived a man called Alaga 
Konara or Alakeswara whose actual origin is not 
known, but of whom various facts are alleged to match 
the greatness he attained in after-life The Maha- 
vansa says that he was a mighty prince dwelling at 
Peradeniya; but according to the Rajavali, he was the 
minister or Adigar of a king called Vijaya Bahu 
and lived at Raigam Nuwera. The Klrti Sri Mewau 
inscription on the other hand describes him as the tenth 
in succession to Nissauka Alaga Konara, the chief of 
Vanjipura and a member of the Girivamsa.t His ancestor 
must have hailed from Vanji the capital of Malayalam 
(Malabar) and hence the adoption of Giri or Malaivamsa. 
The Chiefs of Tirukkovaliir are also said to be of 
the Malaiyakula,!: but Alagakoaar’s family could not 
have been from Tirukkovalur because they are specially 
mentioned as natives of Vanjipura. He was a man of 
lofty ambitions and low cunning, and, knowing well the 
weakness of the Siuhalese kings, and tho inability of the 
Jaffna king to oppose a powerful enemy far away from 
his capital, he started to fortify the village which was 
afterwards called Kotte or Jay award hanapura, ostensibly 
for the purpose of befriending his puppet king, but with 
the ulterior object of becoming the king of the Sinhalese 
countries, if not the overlord of the whole of Lanka, 

* Place Names, p. 126. 

+ Ceylon Ant, vol. i, p. 154. 

+ Ep. InA, vol. vii, p. 135, Inscription of Krishna iii, No. 362 
of 1902. 
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The Siulialese oFroniclers are not agreed 
time when he started to fortify Eotte. Aocording t 
Mahavahsa it was in the time of Vikrama Bahn* w 
to the throne about 1351 A.D., but the Raiavali says that 
it was after Vijaya Bahu was captured and taken as^a 
prisoner to Ohina.t But according to the Chinese records 
the Sinhalese king was captured by the Chinese m 
1409 A.D4 The statement in the Bajavali cannot there- 
fore be true. Ibn Batata visited Kotte in 1344 A. 

when Alagakcinar pretended to be the king thereof. As 
it was not called Kotte then, he might have 3 ^^Bt 

started building the town about that time ; but when 

Marignolli visited it in 1348, it had taken the form o a 
fort and was called Kotte. Alagakonar was therefore 
king de facto from about 1340 A.D. and was fortifying 
Kotte with the sole object of overthrowing the power of 
the* Jaffna king. As soon as he had sufl&oienUy fortified 
the place and made his position secure by getting into the 
town the necessary provisions and weapons for withstand- 
ing along and strenuous seige, he threw down his challenge 
by seizing and hanging the emissaries of the Jaffna king 
who went to collect tribute.1’ The king of Jaffna on 
hearing of this outrage declared war and despatched his 
army in two divisions : one by land and the other by sea. 
On being informed of the arrival of the first division at 
Matale, the Sinhalese king fled from Gampola. The divis- 
ion despatched by sea landed at Colombo and Panadure. 


* Mak, chap, xci, v. 7. 
t Rajavali, pp. 263- — 264. 

J. vol xxiv, No. 68, p. 97 and note. 

IF Rajavali* pp. 264 — 265. 
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Aiiikesvara attacked and defeated them at Dematagoda 
and Grorakavana anS burnt the ships at Panadure. The 
people of Udarata joined together and^completely routed 
the division that reached Matale. This is the version of 
Rajavali.* If a victory of so * splendid a nature did 
actually release the Sinhalese kings from the position of 
being feudatories to a small kingdom like that of Jaffna, 
why has the author of the Mahavausa suppressed it ?. He 
has also omitted to mention the later and the more 
glorious victory of Sapumal. Did-the saintly author think 
that even the mention of the kingdom of Jaffna was a 
shame or a crime, or did he intentionally suppress the fact 
in order that the payment of tribute by the-Siiihalese to 
the Tamils for more than a century and a half, might not 
be known. The Nikaya Saiigrahawa says that Arya 
Chakravarti came, “with a mighty host of 'Tamils at'once 
by sea and land with war*like purpose all clad in armour of 
various hues, bearing weapons, and with visapelall (poison 
screens) nadasala (dancing girls?) and marasi, in support. All 
these he (Alakesvara) put to flight, and he captured their 
encampments at Colombo, Wattala, Negombo and Chilaw 
and defeating the mighty hostile hosts who were swarming 
(in these places) caused his fame and glory to spread in 
all directions. ”t The Nikaya Saiigrahawa does not 
mention the division that went to Matale. The half- 
hearted and improbabale manner in which the story of the 
invasion and of its result is narrated’ in the Rajavali and 
the Nikaya Saiigrahawa leads one to suspect that the 
victory was not altogether Alekesvara’s, and a Tamil 

* Rajavali, pp. 264 — 265. 

t Nik. San., p. 26. 
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inscription, found by Mr. H. 0. P. Bell at Kotagama in 
the Kegalle district,* confirms thd suspicion. It is a 
record of victoiy left by the king of JafEna and it is im- 
possible to believe that in his headlong flight after a 
crushing defeat he would have stayed at Kotagama to put 
up this inscription. On palgeographio grounds the 
inscription must be attributed to this or to a later 
period. The characters are not archaic and are quite 
similar to the letters in the Jambukesvaram ins- 
cription of Akkola Raja of the year 1482 A.D. The 
letter ra which retains the archaic form is the same in 
both the inscriptions.t It continued to be so written till 


* » 

utksiv&fsoaQuip^&o^m uiriB^^rrfr-QutrmQmjteSi p 
Q^irrrQi^Qrrm 
£0 1- Lo ir /f * ’ 

Bell ; Adm. Rep, of 1911. 

Tl^ women folk of tKe Lords of Anurai who would not submit 
to the Aryan of Siiigai Nagar of resounding waters shed tears from 
their eyes that glinted like spears and performed the rites of 
pouring water with gingely seed from their be- jewelled lotus like 
hands. 


[The language used in the first two lines of this verse is 
rather obscure. It contains a figure of speech called (Q/^n-L^iriSdr 
mu)LU€mB known to Sanskrit grammarians as Asangadi Alankara 
( jil<^ijs^uje)is/<3sfrirw). The word means * a bracelet * as well 

as ‘drops of water” (tears) . and ‘ a fore-head mark ” stands 

for * libation of water poured on gingely seed placed on 

the palm of the hand held downwards ’ as a last rite for departed 
souls. This rite is never performed by women, but they had to do 
so in this instance as there were no men relations left Such is the 
inference.] 

[The Sinhalese Chieftains are here called Anur6sar (Anurai- 
Isar, lords of Anurai or Anuradhapura). An inscription of Para- 
krama Pandya Arikesari Deva of the 15th century calls the capital 
of the Sinhalese ‘Anurai’ although Anuradhapura had been aban- 
doned centuries earlier. (Travancore Arch. Series, Pt vi.| 

f Ep, Ind., voL iii, p. 7. 
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a verj late period. Mr. Bell very correctly assigned the 
inscription to the 15th century, but unless proof of a later 
invasion and victory by the king of Jafina is forthcoming, 
it will not be unsafe, on the strength of the inscription, to 
consider that the Arya Chakravarti was victorious, that 
Alakesvara was defeated at least by one section of the 
Jaffna army and that the Sinhalese kings continued'to pay 
tribute. This invasion according to Dr. S. C. Paul took 
place in 1391 A.D.* 

In the Ariyur plates issued in 1390 A.D. by Viru- 
paksha I, of Vijaya Nagar, he is said to have conquered 
Geylon.t In his Sorakkavur plates issued in 1386 the 
conquest is not mentioned. J Virupaksha's invasion of 
Oeylon must have, therefore, taken place between 1386 and 
1890 A.D. This conquest is probably the one referred 
to in the Rajavali as the Malabar invasion of Maha Desa 
Eajah, in which Vijaya Bahu the king of Grampola was 
captured and taken away and four of his brothers killed.^ 
The Rajavali, of course, confuses the capture of Vijaya 
Bahu with that of Alakfesvaraby the Chinese in 3409 A.D, 
As this invasion preceded that of the king of Jaffna, it 
■was Virupaksha that captured Vijaya Bahu and left a 
viceroy in Kandy who is called Soja'wna Sevo Raja in the 
Rajavali and Jothia Seti or Jothia Stoenum Raja by 
Valentyne.§ He or his successor was later defeated and 
driven away from Kandy by Ambulagala Kumara who 

* Paul : J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxviii. No. 74, p 115. 

+ ln<3. Ant, vol. xxxviii, p. 12. 

+ Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 398, 

IT Rajavali, p. 263. 

I J. C. B, R. A. S., vol, xxii. No. 63, p. 37 : Philalathes, p. 39, 
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had b»n .el,t with an anny iot^e rP°““ f/oT* 
krama B^uVI in tke 52nd year of kis reign (1467 .). 

It is ako Slated that when Vijaya Bahu was captuned 
his queen Sunetra fled with 

afterwards heoame king Parakrama Bahu VI. 
same to the throne in 1416 A.D., and as he was an infant 
in 1389 A.D., when Vinipaksha conquered beylon, ne 
must have been more than 26 years of age when he came 
to the throne and not 16 years as mentioned m tie 
Eaiavali. Alakisvara mnst have declared himself tang o 
Ceylon in 1889 A.D., as soon as Vijaya Bahu had been 
captured, and he reigned 26 years before he was Uled 
by Parikrama in 1416 A.D. If he started building 
the town of Kotte in 1840 A.D as mentioned earlier 
he mnst have been a centenarian at the time he was 
TYiurdered. 


It appears that a Pararajasekarap was reigning in 
Jaffna in 1414 A.D,, for there wore inscriptions on the 
base of the chief shrine at Eamtevaram which recorded 
that the principal shrines there were built by Pararajso 
sekatan in Saka 1886.t The stones were hewn at 
Triuoomalie, numbered on the spot ready ‘<> ^e pn* 
together and then transported to Ram6svaram. os o 
these inscriptions, however, were either destroye ov 
removed, and forged ones inserted during a suit between 
the priests and the Rajah of Ramnad about 1866 A.D. 

During tbe reign of Dfeva Raja II of Vijayanagar 
(1422 — 1449) Lakkanna Dandanayaka, his general, cros- 
sed over to Ceylon about 1482 A.D . and evid ently compelled 


^ Rajavali, p. 270 

+ Arch. S. S. 1. vol, iv. pp. 56. 57: Shrines. 
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the Island to acknowledge the suzerainty of Vjjianagar* 
The Kfayar inscription of the same king of the year Saka 
1360 (14B8 A.Dj) describes him as one who recovei'ed 
tribute from Ceylon (ff^«P6s>/oO«/rsOTi_).t Nuniz says 
that the king of Ceylon (Ceylao) paid tribute to Dfevaraya 
II 4 Was it Parakrama Bahu VI or the king of Jaffna 
or both who were forced by Lakkanna to pay tribute ? 
This invasion was probably the one alluded to in 
Philalates’ History of Ceylon as having taken place in 
1451 A.D. 

The Pandya king Jatavarman Parakrama Arikfesari 
D6va (1422 — 1463 A.D ) in one of the inscriptions of his 
28th year (1450 A.D ) on the Visvanataswami temple at 
Tenkasi records that he defeated his enemies at Singai 
and Anurai besides other places in' South India But 
no mention of any such Pandyan invasion or conquest 
is made either in the Sinhalese chronicles or in the 
Vaipava malai; and the inscription may haveibeen merely 
an empty boast. It serves to show, however, that the 
Sinhalese kings were even then described as kings of 
Anuradhapura, although this ancient city had ceased 
to be their capital centuries earlier. 

Parakrama Bahu as a preliminary to the conquest of 
Jaffna appears to have led an expedition into the Vannis, 
subjugated the Vanniyar who had grown very powerful 
and very troublesome and exacted tribute from them.§ 

* Ind. Ant., vol. xliii, p. 10. 

t M. E, R. of I917..N0. 1 44 of 1916. 

I Arch. S. R.. 1907-1908, p. 259, note 10. 

‘f Trav- A. S., No. vi, pp. 89. 91. 

§ Perak. S. and Para. San.; J. C. B. R. A. S., vol, xxii 
No. 63. p. 26. 


^5^ AHClfiNt IAI^^NA 

+>ipm froanoinms forces with the King ,. i t. • „ 
wCr^enaea to proceed. Aod ‘.eecordmgly havmg 
assembled bis forces he placed them under the command 
of Senpahap-Perumal alias Sappumal Kumaraya who 
was til! son of an Indian Panikkan by a Sinhalese lady 
and adopted by Parakrama Bahu 
sent them against the kingdom of Jaffna ^apim 
raided the frontiers of the kingdom and returned with 
a few captives. He was sent out again with a larger 
force* and proceeding along the Western coast via 
Chilaw, Puttalam. Mannar, Punakari and Ohavakachcheri, 
he entered the city of Jafina itself and made himself 
master of the Ports thereof. t Mounted on a black steed 
he “sprang among the enemy like a tiger 1”^®^ 

and “made such carnage that the streets of Jaffna ran 
with blood that day as if it had been a river * Arya 
Ohakravarti fled the country with his wife and children, 
but the Rajavali will have it that Sapumal seized him and 
put him to death and taking his wife and children to 

Kotte presented them to Parakrama Bahu.* ® 

quest of Sapumal is passed over in the Vaipava malai as 
a rebellion of the Sinhalese subiects of the king of Jaffna, 
assisted by the Vanniyar, on account of the king’s unjmt 
rule and -.weakness.lF Like the priestly aut hors of the 

* Rajavali, p. 268, 269. a c i 

f De Couto. Dec. v. Bk. I. chap, v: hC. P- ^ joh 

No. 60, p. 69; [According to Kokila Sandesa (v. 25 ) e was 

Parjlkrama Bahu^s own son.] 

1 K6k. San, 
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Sirihalese chronicles, the author of the Vaipava Malai too 
intentionally suppressed an event, which, to him, appeared 
as a dishonour and a disgrace, 

Parakarama Bahu VI came to the throne in 1410 
A.D., according to the Mahavausa, * and in 1415 A.D., 
according to other Sinhalese worka.t Mr. H. 0. P. Bell 
favours the latter view. Parakrama Bahu VI reigned 
52 years and died in 1467 A.D. As Sapumal reigned in 
Jaffna for 17 years Y before he was called away by the 
death of Parakrama Bahu his conquest of Jaffna must 
have taken place in 1450 A.D, Kanakasuriya was the 
king reigning in Jaffna at that time. If we allow ten 
yeai's as the length of his reign prior to Sapumal’s 
invasion, then it follows that his predecessor Gunavira 
must have died about 1440 A,D. Magha whom we 
considei’ed to be Kulahkai started reign at Polonnaruwa 
in 1215 A.D. He went back to Jaffna in 1236 A.D. As 
Magha started to reign at Jaffna earlier than 1215 A.D. 
he must have reigned for a longtime. We may, there- 
fore, assign another ten years for his reign in Jaffna after 
1236 A,D. So his successor must have come to the 
throne about 1246 A.D, It was perhaps his successor 
who is called Kulasekara in the Vaipava Malai aud who 
was killed by Sundara Pandya in 1256 A.D. Between 
him and Kanakasuriya there were 8 sovereigns the lengths 

* Mah. .chap, xci, vv. 15, 16, 

t Rajavali, pp. 265, 267. [The year of Parakrama Bahu's 
accession is incorrectly stated to be the year of Vijaya Bahu’s 
capture, but note the astrological agreement] 

Muller, No. 160 J Pepiliyana Vihara Inscription, 

. Kavya. - ' ■ ' ' 

I Y. V..M..P. 24. 
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of wKose reigBS aggregate, to 
1440 A.D. This gives an average of 23 year 
sovereign which is by no means imreasonable. _ 

I-rom the (act that "there had been kings who caM 

r rndlr::: pcngnese 

:SV" aJog the kings of the Ohdia, » 
IT sSihalese dynasties,* called themselres by tto 
alternate names of Pararajasekaran 
sekaran-t The anther of the 

niistook these titles for names thought that ^ 

one king of the name of Pararijasekaran and that the 

Other vras his brother. 


The following list of who ^reigned 

Nagar from the 18th to the middle of the 15th 
adapted from the Vaipava malai giving the 

dates of accession according to the average. 

Vijaya Knlankai Segarajasekaran eirca 


at Siiigai 
century is 
probable 

1210 A.D. 


Pararajasekaran 

Segarajasekaran 

Pararajasekaran 

Segarajasekaran 

Pararajasekaran 


1246 

1256 

1279 

1302 

1325 


$3 


AS 




(Kalifiga Magha) 

Knlasekara 
Kulottunga 
Vikrama 
Varotaya 
Martanda 

kings were called Rdiakesariyarman and Para- 
k^sarivarman. the Pandyas' Mdravarman and Jatavarman and the 

Sinhalese Sri Sangha Bodhi and Abe Salam^van. alternately. 

t Mr. H. W. Codrington. C-CS.', was the first to propound 

*1* S ' ■4- U isarft'rv . 
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Grunapushana 

Virofcaya 

Jayavira 

Gunavira 

Kanagasuriya 
Sapumal Kumai’aya 
Bhuvaneka Baliu 


Segarajasekaran 1348 A D 

Pararajasekaran 1371 „ 

Segarajasekaran 1394 „ 

or more probably 1380 „ 

Pararajasekaran 1417 „ 

or more probably 1410 „ 

Sekarajasekaran 1440 j, 

(Senpahap Perumal) 1450 „ 


A-coording to the above table it would appear that 
Kavi-Vira Raghavan visited the court ol Kulasekara ; that 
Kulottunga was responsible for the victory at Tapahu; 
that in the reign of Vikrama, Marco Polo visited Jaffna 
and called him Sandamain and Parakrama Bahu III 
obtained the tooth relic from him; that Varotaya was 
the Segarajasekaran who went to the help of Sundara 
Pandya and established the college of literati ; that 
Martanda reigned during the visit of Ibn Batuta and 
died in 1348 ; and that his successor Grunapushana being 
then a minor, his queen mother was perhaps acting as 
regent during the visit of Marignolli to Jaffna. There is 
a discrepancy as regards Jayavira and Gruna Vira, for 
in 1414 A.D. a Pararajasekaran built the shrine at 
Ramesvaram. Gunavira to whom the Vaipava Malai 
ascribes a long reign had perhaps ascended the throne 
befoi’e 1414 A.D. As Jayavira too is said to have reigned 
so long, the dates of J ayavira's and Gunavira’s accession 
may be safely set back to 1380 and 1410 A.D. respec- 
tively, thereby reducing to nine years the reign of 
Virotaya who according to the Vaipava Malai too reigned 
only a few years and died young. Then it would be J aya 
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who tougM against Ala«sva« and left the inscrip- 
tion at Kotagama, 

dsmimal when he went to Parakrama Bahu with the 
■1 rectory was sent back to Jafina to reign there 
spoils of victoiy, Bhuvaneka Bahu. * He was 

der the ^ Hindnbut he practised 

A towards the Buddhists. The Sinhalese m the 
? r.irX were still Buddhists continued their worship 
distiiot who during his reign a large 

without any ^ere built, the ruins of which 

number „ . ^^gerent parts of the Peninsula, 

can still be iden i Point Pedro excavated 

One at Ohunnagam aud another at Pomt e^ 

Uxr r>.. P B. Pieris belong to this periou 
Siuyanfta Bahu in all probability, who bu.lt *e ‘“wn ot 

«.Udr ----tt^h^rbTenri^ttter^ Beiore 

destroyed the town ol Sihgai 

buiiain^ around. The Sinhalese work Kokila 

S^dtoa (the Cuckoo's message) composed by the priest 

rf WalkXri-- 

ot Py.nvinoe in order to send his blessings 

the on ^ ’ .j^as then reigning in Jafina, 

to Sapumal Ku^a ,Mch he calls 

"tan,?! is not clear whether Sihgai Nagar or 
Yapapatnna. T ^ ^ According to the itinerary given 

aker leaving Mannar passes 
through Mavatupatuna (Matota) and flyi^ over lungles 
ltd fLts and passing Jaraka Kotte (Ohayakaohch.-n) 


* Rajavali, p. 269. 

+ Kok. San., vv., 243 254. 
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and Kalmunai reaches Yapapatuna. From this doubtful 
itinerary of the bird it may be inferred that Sapumal was 
then reigning at Nallur but the Shrines of Tapapatuna 
are said to be one dedicated to Rama and another to 
Sakra (Indra?) at Punnala. * The temple of Rama was 
at Vallipuram and the other where Krishna is woi’ship- 
ped is at Punnalai near Moolai. The Sinhalese author 
has therefore used Yapapatuna to mean the capital as 
well as the District, 

Sapumal Kumaraya alias Bhuvaneka Bahu reigned 
in Jaffna for 17 years and on hearing of the death of 
Parakrama Bahu and the accession of his grandson 
(called Jaya Bahu by the Mahavansa t and Vira Para- 
krama Bahu by the Rajavali|) to the throne of Kotte, 
he hastened with an army to Kotte, murdered the 
rightful heir and ascended the throne under the name of 
Bhuvaneka Bahu (VI.) § 

On coming to know of the departure of Bhuvaneka 
Bahu from Jaffna, Kanakasuriya who had been living in 
South India as a refugee returned to Jaffna with his 
sons. § He found that one ‘ Vijaya Bahu had usurped the 
throne lately vacated by Bhuvaneka Bahu. Vijaya Bahu 
was defeated and killed, and Kanakasuriya, after an 
absence of 17 years, again ascended the throne of his 
forefathers. § 

The Period extending from 1467 to 1620 A.D., when 
the Portuguese became the sole masters of the kingdom 

~ « K6k. San., vv., 252,253. 

+ Mah , chap, xcii, v. 1. 

1 Rajavali, pp. 271, 272. 

§ Y. V. M.. pp. 23, 24. 



Jaffna, has been exhanstxveiy .re..- ^ 

sr ::"o 

Nallur from 1467 A.D. :— _ 

1. Kanagasuriya Segarajasekaran 1467 A.D 

2 Pararajasekaran 14/» » 

s'. SaiikiE Segarajasekaran 1519 „ 

4. Puvi Raja Panda 

ram 

5. Kachi Nayinar 

(usurper) _ 

6. PeriyaPulle Segarajasekaran 0 1570 „ 

7. PuvirajaPandaratnPararajasekaran OloB- „ 

8. Hendarmana Oinga Pararajasekaran 1591 „ 

(Edirmanna Sihgha) 

9. A minor son under 

the Regency of— 

1, Arasakesari ” 

2. Sankili Kumara 161 / „ 

10. Philip de Oliveira, Portuguese Governor, 1620 ,, 

An important event that took place during the reign 
of Pararajasekaran (No. 2 above) was the arrival at his 
Court of a remarkable visitor in the person of one 
Subhaditta Muni and his prophecy regarding the futime 
rulers of Jaffna. The prophecy was to the effect that his 
royal descendants would not inherit his crown and that the 
ln-T,£.dom would pass into the hands of strangers. He 


P ar ara j as ekar an 

Pararajasekaran 
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also foretold that the Parangis (Portuguese) would be the 
first to seize the kingdom and after a tyrannical reign of 
40 years, it would pass into the hands of the Ulanthes 
(Hollanders) whose cruel reign would last 140 years. Then 
the Inthiresu (English) would wrest the kingdom and 
reign with justice for 79 years. In the latter part of his 
reign the Inthiresan would not reign with the same 
justice as he did at the commencement. When the 
Inthiresan had governed his allotted years the Piranchu 
Rasa (the French king) and the Ulanthes king would take 
the kingdom by fraud and reign in Colombo. Then the 
Government of the whole of Ceylon would be handed over 
to Valasiiigan. * This prophecy is contained in four Tamil 
verses found quoted at the end of a manuscript copy of 
the Vaipava Malai. t It is, however, difficult to say 

* Y. V, M., pp. 25 et seq. 

t (1) ^^^0ua(if^mujfri^uufrmr i5frLLmL^ujfr<smL^ 

Ou0(S?olo!Ijl«€^ sn-<oOiLj^^Suj/rstsBLDnr<SFUi 

tSleSluuQeffr^w upiiiQB2sfr tuirm^LijirsmQ 

Q<S!irQ6tDiJDU^L^€m' fBfT pUoo^fTf^L^&reijLD QuiTSS 

(ip^ujQifiuSlirsSIQun'so 

(siieoniQ 

After destroying the dynasty of the Siiigai 5rya kings who 
reigned over the country of YalpAnam, the band of *Parangis 
(Portuguese) of the name of Philip shall from the month of June in 
the year Kalayutti, rule with pride lor a period of forty years with 
neither rectitude nor justice and committing acts of tyrrany, when 
the king of the Ulanthes (Hollanders) will rise like the sun over 
the hill tops on the East. 

[The cyclic year Kalayutti agrees with the year 1618 — 
1619 A.D.] 

( 2 ) 

Lo0dQ(mpLeimruupm8d 8/^miLQu^*^&)frw 
Qjfr(^Q3eStuiTg)3jiiSiT 
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^^dQmpiiiir^uuirssw iBsiB^msSp 

Qs^ir^^s^Loesi^ lij^L-®©!-®®'^'^®^ 

The Ulanthes Mng poised “n SL p'rtiitS w 

June in Ae year ViUmb,. put the »hole “1 ^ 

S;r^sf's2« Ae K taise his tUg end be "owued «.th a 

cowuapaikiieg with gems, in the town el Jaifaa. _ 

[The cyche yea. Vilambi agtees vuth Ae yea. I(» 

1649 A,D.] . ^ ^ _ 

^ a,^aS&sr«Oar®t)o-t)ff©0#iu^ 

uSi-irsSeiaifi/iSi ® 

^.LlO^’idSssruSaifl ^^ipiSesBuS^ m/riu/s^ 

Qsn^'SBsQiumQjeudr (^eOQpiBttS^wns ^ 

iBnil-®nsm luiri^uuirsesr ,5/rQi_®0«®@“> 
iB^etaieQup seo&a» «£_s@®A'^G«®r 

After the ^ ff t?e%^e theTe^s ’pts/slns! 

committing such .1 -wealth that could be made, doing 

S:™“TjL!rg“Sbot. SS.e”^S£! ami shall be de.Aoyed 
Hra“?efl?^h2kE into ta li J Then goad and mat n,l. shall 

obtain throughout the land of Jaffna. U «■ UA 

FThe duration of the Dutch rule was not 140 years but 148 

years (1648^1796 A.D). The reading might be a corruption or 

O^4-l.L-/r03W(&. J 

(4) r^ioeO!T3r 

(Em(f^s' iSiftras^^ sekioiffi 
oiisisOiJiS^ihQQsom isiQ^u^Q^nmunesr 

' Q^nm<^ioL\3i^ i3ir^3r ijp/f ^SOTffl(oir/r®a> 

iSiJGfrfki^QifTQ^isr, 

The English after reigning wisely and “gl^te^ly 
from the month of September in the year Rakata (1796. A.U.J shall 
then swerve from the path of justice and burden the subjects with 
troublesome taxes. Then the French of ancient ® ^ 

the help of others wrest the country from them and hand over the 
c»Tnrt#»! vr% Rgilasiiisyam and crown him king. 
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wHetlier these verses were the source from which Mail- 
vagaua Pulavar transferred the details of the prophecy to 
the lips of Subhaditta Muni. While the periods assigned 
in the prophecy to the rule of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch are correct, the total number of years for each of 
the other nations is not given. How could Mailvagana 
Pulavar who wrote during the Dutch times have predicted 
the rule of the English? There must have been a genuine 
Prophecy in his time or the passage in question must be 
an interpolation of later times. It is, however, true that 
a prophecy of a similar nature, though not in such details 
existed in the country before the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
for a portion of a verse containing such a prophecy can 
still be seen inscribed in a stone door jamb removed from 
the Konesar temple and now placed at the entrance to 
Fort Frederick at Trincomalie.* In a despatch sent to 




iSmi^iLupiiQ i3u^uuQ<ssr-QuiT^(^Q^ih 


^fr^!BpuSipinueS®ui** 

The temple built by Kulakkottan in ancient times will be later 
seized by the Parangi (Portuguese) and after the successive reigns 
of the catseyed, the red eyed and the smoke eyed (nations) it will 
voluntarily revert back to the Tamils, 

The visible and readable portion of th^? inscription as it now 
appears on the door jamb at the entrance to Fort Frederick is as 
follows 

s/TL^Opu.® 


ssQoi 


2mujajpp 
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the king of Portugal by Constantine de Sa, between 1624 
and 1627 A.D., he describes the temple as follows “ The 
land of the Pagoda is 600 fathoms long and 80 feet at its 
broadest narrowing to thirty feet, which is the place 
where the Fort stands- The place is impregnable owing 
to the high cliffs and the village which lies therein could 
with very few fortifications be made one of the strongest 
places of the whole of India. When I went there to make 
this Fort, I found engraved on the Pagoda among many 
other inscriptions one which ran thus : — " This Pagoda has 

been built by . Nevertheless shall the time come 

that a nation of the Frahgis will destroy it and thereafter 
shall no king of the Island of Ceylon rebuild ic.”* The 
existence of the inscription is confirmed by de Queiroz 
who says that it was afterwards translated by some 


According to the interpretation given by Constantine de Sa and 
Queiroz it can be reconstructed as follows : — 

{(ip) mQiSsr^tstr («) 

(Q) sfTL^^ (^) 

(^) 0uu6ssflmuj (u) 

(lS) mQm upmS (iJS) 

(fB) ssQoi-wmm' { qj) 

(i3)mQufr6^i^(p) 

(p) %ssTa3iupp 
^ (#} Qpmeup (^) 

(tsrmr) (QinSm) 

OpmQm (^(strsQsfTL^dr QpCQ/B^^uuemBmtuu 
tS^Qetjr upisiQ tSfftdsQ&i « 

Quir€m(^pp^sgriiSujpp 

uem^Qir 

Found among the Portuguese manuscripts at the Hague by 
Mr. E. B, Reimers, the Government Archivist. 
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Ceylonese skilled in ancient writings and sent to the king 
of Portugal. He gives a copy of which the following is a 
translation. “ Manua Eaja Emperor of this Lanka erected 
this temple to the God Vidia Malmanda in the year (equal 
to 1300 B.C.). There is a nation called Francos who will 
destroy it, and there will be no king in this island who 
will rebuild it once more.”* 

If the ellipsis in De Sa’s copy is supplied with the 
word “Kulakkottan” it will tally with the portion of 
the verse now extant on the door-post at Fort Frederick. 
But the Ceylonese ‘ skilled in ancient writings ’ appear to 
have added their own explanation to the words appearing 
in the verse, in the translation given by de Queiroz. As 
Kulakkottan was the son of Manu-niti-kanda-Cholan or 
Manu Ventan.t he was called Manua Raja, ‘ ancient 
times’ were supposed to have been about 1800 B.C., and 
the sacred edifice constituted the car-street and the first 
hall (oui^ui«awt_o(i/jui). The first two lines of 

the prophecy therefore were as they are now extant 
and the other two lines were to the efiect that there- 
after shall rise no other king of the Island who will 
rebuild it. The prophecy is after all not a myth. The 
existence of such a prophecy before the arrival of the 
Portuguese is proved by the despatch of Constantine de Sa. 
The last two lines of the verse now extant are probably a 
later addition in place of the lines obliterated from the 
stone door-post, for neither de Sa nor Queiroz says 


* Queizor, p. 57. 

t Dak. K. P. Tirunagara Carukkam, vv. 
PP. 4 5. 
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anything about the cat's eyed, red eyed and smoke eyed 
nations who were to succeed the Parangis. The palseo- 
graphical appearance of this mutilated inscription will not 
admit the possibility of placing it before the 15th century 
and therefore it must have been the echo of the Jaffna 
prophecy which reached Trincotnalie in time to be 
engraved before the arrival of the Portuguese. If there 
is any truth in the statement that a Saint named Subha- 
ditta Muni visited the Court of the Jaffna King, it must 
have been during the time of the Pararajasekaran, son of 
Kanagasuriya, who began to reign at Nallur in 1478 A D , 
and to whose reign points the tradition embodied in the 
Vaipava Malai. It was probably in the second part of 
the verse manufactured later that Mailvagana Pulaver 
discovered the allusion to the Dutch, the English and 
the French. 

During the reign of Vi jay a Bdhu VII, of Kotte, his 
three sons Bhuvaneka Bahu, Raigam Bandara and 
Mayadunne fearing punishment at the hands of their 
father fled to Jaffna in 1534 A.D. They are said to have 
besought the aid of the king of Jaffna against their 
father, and Mayadunne then went to the hill country to 
obtain the aid of the king there. With the forces obtained 
from the kings of Jaffna and Kandy, the three princes 
went to Kotte, defeated the forces of their father and 
murdered him. The eldest of them became king of Kotte 
as Bhuvaneka Bahu VII.* The Jaffna king who be- 
friended these princes must have been Sahkili as he came 
to the throne about 1519 A.D,t although it is said that 

* Rajavali, pp. 281 — 285. 

De Couto, Dec. v, Bk. v, chap, v ; J.C.B.R.A,S., voLxx, p. 72. 

t Jaffna kings, p. 6. 
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he ss-as not crowned * The author of the Vaipava Mdlai 
has evidently confused him with the other Sahkili who 
about 1617 A.D. usurped the throne putting out the eyes 
of the real king who was a minor under his guardianship. 
It is doubtful whether the former who was known as Sega- 
rajasekaran was the illegitimate son of his predecessor, 
as stated in the Vaipava Malai. 

According to the Portuguese historians the Christian 
converts at Mannar were massacred by Sahkili in 1644 
A.D.,t but according to the Vaipava Malai this event 
took place in the month of Adi (July- August) of the 
cyclic year KharaJ which agrees with the year 1581- 
1532 A.D. The year mentioned in the Jaffna chronicle 
is therefore incorrect, for Francis Xavier who was 
responsible for the conversion of the Kadeyas at Mannar 
did not reach Goa till 1542 A.D. 

An interesting fact which came to the knowledge of 
the Portuguese in the expedition of Martin Affonso de 
Sousa of 1543 in which the ships of the expedition were 
driven by the monsoon to Xeduntivoe called Ilhas 
dasVacas (Isle of Cows) was that the largest of the goats 
that were slaughtered there for the Armada contained 
bezoar and “ it afterwards became a custom for the 
Bengal ships to call at this Island for these concretions.”^ 

In 1555 A.D. Vidiye Bandara, called Tribule Bandar 
(Teruwe Pandaram) by the Portuguese historians, on 
being defeated by Raja Sihha, the Lion King, fled with 

M.. p, 36. 

t Jaffna Kings, p, 9. 

I y. V. M., p. 33. 

J, C. B, R, A. S., vol. XX, p. 120, Note 4, 
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sou to jsffuo oud BOUglt rofuge “ ‘J*® g 
Sankili He was enooruped near larakolam. Soo 
rfterwavds at a festival in the temple, presumably that at 
Nallur, suspecting the accidental Bring of gunpowder to 
It ItteJpt mat on his life, Tidiye Banttra drew Ins 
sword ; a fracm ensued and he an is son were 
Saiikili’B men and all his treasures including the Tooth 
Eelic fell into the hands of Sankili.* 

When Constantine de Braganza entered the city of 
Nalldr in 1560 A.D. and destroyed several yiUages and 
temples, the Tooth Relic was one of the articles included 
nThe ;iunder. Braganza chose to destroy it by fire 
rather than sell it to the king of Pegn who^ offered 
him 800,000 lirves for it.t The author of . 
during the Portuguese Era’ says that the tooth destroyed 
was a model of the Relic set iu gems aud goH and 
carried, perhaps for purpose of private ^ 

the person of Vidiye Ban#ra during his flight to 
Jaffna! But Qnieroz who gives a minute description 
of its capture and destruotion will have beli^® ^ 
the tooth destroyed was the genuine one-lf oy®"" 

of the king of Pegu and the grim determination of the 
Portuguese to destroy it. both suggest that the Portuguese 
did then believe it to be the original Danta Datii. 

After the massacre of the Christians Sankili s 
insane fury longed for more victims and he fell upon the 

* Pieris. vol. i- pp- 136. 137, 157. 

, Rebeim, cUp. » ; Ret. CciUo, P «, Coulo; Pec v„. 

Bk. ix, ckap. xvii 

J Pieris* voL i» p* 136* 

^ Queiroz, pp- 25 260/293^ 
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Buddhists of J affna who were all Sinhalese. He expelled 
them beyond the limits of the country and destroyed their 
numerous places of worship. Most of them betook 
themselves to the Va unis and the Kandyan territories,* 
and those who were unable to do so became the slaves of 
the Tamil chieftains and are now known as ‘Kovia,’ a 
caste peculiar to Jaffna alone. The term is no doubt a 
corruption of the Sinhalese word ‘Goviya’ or ‘Goiya’ 
and that their original status was equal to that of the 
Yell aj as can be inferred from certain customs which are 
still in vogue in Jaffna. The Tanakaras and Halavas of 
Jaffna should also be considered as Sinhalese remnants 
in spite of the fanciful derivation of the word ‘ Nalava ’ 
given by the author of the Vaipava Malait The 
Nalavas were perhaps originally the Sinhalese climbers 
and received the Tamil name on account of their peculiar 
way of climbing trees. They too became the slaves of 
the Tamil Chieftains . The Tauakaras were the ancient 
Elephant keepers and those who supplied the necessary 
fodder to the stables of the king (Sinh: Tana-grass). They 
perhaps on account of the service rendered by them were 
not expelled from the country and later became insepara- 
bly mixed with the Tamils among whom they had to 
remain. The Pallas were the only slaves who accompa- 
nied their aristocratic masters from India and were 

employed in cultivating the fields of their lords.l They 

' ^ 

i Ibid 35. 

+ The Tamil Chieftains who emigrated from India came 
down with their vassals and slaves (kudimai and adimai). The 
p lpwB where they settled can be traced through Palla occupation. 
Those who did not possess Palla slaves did not belong to the 
Chieftain class. 
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took to climbing trees at a mucb later period when tbe 
Kovia slaves became too numerous. "When slavery was 
abolished the Pallas and i^^alavas retained their tree 
climbing occupation while the Shanar who were numeri* 
cally few gave up their original pursuits and took to agri- 
culture. The Eovias became domestic servants and being 
attached to the houses of their VeUala masters ousted the 
Palj,as from their customary occupation of cultivating 
■ their master’s fields. The fact that the Kovias, Tanakaras 
and Nalavas were originally Sinhalese can be seen from 
the peculiar dress of their women who wear the inner 
end of their cloth over the shoulders in a manner quite 
strange to the genuine Tamils, 

That Jaffna was occupied by the Sinhalese earlier than 
by the Tamils is seen not only in the place names of 
Jaffna* but also in some of the habits and customs of the 
people. The system of branding cattle with the com- 
munal brand by which not only the caste but also the 
position and the family of the owner could be traced, was 
peculiarly Sinhalese. The very ancient way of wearing 
the hair in the form of a konde behind the head, a habit 
of the ancient Nagas, was very common among the people 
of J affna till very recent times. The women’s fashion of 
dressing their cloth across their breasts and men’s of 
wearing their tufts of hair on the side of the head, as was 
the custom in Jaffna, were introduced by the Malabar 
immigrants. 

Several of the kings of Vijayanagar state in their 
inscriptions that they conquered Ceylon. An inscription 
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of Krishna Deva Raja (1509—1530) of the year 1528 
found at Piranmalai asserts that he conquered the Island 
of Ceylon in 1522 A.D.* The inscriptions of Aohayuta 
Raya (1530 — 1542) call him conqueror of Ceylon. An 
inscription in Rajagopala Perumal temple in Tanjore 
dated 1539 A.D. informs us that Achayuta conquered tjam 
(Ceylon). He is said to have planted a pillar of victory at 
Tamraparni and married the daughter of the Pandyan.t 
If this is true, his conquest of Ceylon cannot absolutely 
be a piece of fiction. Inscriptions of Sadasiva Raya 
(1542 — 1565) say that he was the conqueror of all 
countries and of Oeylon.t Was the boast of the these 
successive kings of Vijayanagar an empty one, or did the 
Ceylon kings conciliate them by paying tribute as did 
Parakrama Bahu VI to the kings of Jaffna and of China? 

According to a Telugu work called Sihhaladwipa 
Kata, Kumara Krishnappa the Naik king who reigned at 
Madura (1562 — 1572) conquered Kandy, killed the king, 
sent his wife and children to Anuradhapura and placed 
his brother-in-law Vijaya Gopala Naidu as his viceroy in 
Kandy Krishnappa’s supremacy, if true, must have 
been short-lived. The king of Kandy about this time was 
Dorn Joao Periapandar alias Don Juan who about the 
year 1580, on being defeated by Raja Sihha, fled with 
his family and attendants in the direction of Jaffna. The 

* Ini Ant., vol: xliii, p. 45: M, E R., of 1904, No. 149 

of 1903. 

+ Ibid p.186 ; M. E. R., No. 40 of 1897 

and Nos. 49 & 50 of 1900. 

I Ibid p. 230, Note. 

ir Ibid xlv, p, 18. 
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as Well as the Raiavali give different 

Torts L oonlosed versions of Krishnnppa's «tvas.on. 

= Tn a copper plate grant of Timmalai Udaijin Setu- 
" ■ *^2 V or 1&08 A.D. there appear the wor 8 

lining*' he who conquered the army of Pararajasefcaraft 

the Arya ChaWarti."t The king reign, ng “ 

IfiOS AD was Edirmanna Singa Knmara w 
1608 A.D. wa ^ 

Pararajasekaran. . +■ of ‘^nka 1581 or 

another «rant of Raghunatha Setupati of Saka lo» . 

1659 A.I),J when the Dutch had already wreste tae 

kingdom from the Portuguese. No reliance can therefore 

be placed Oja these inscriptions* 

Allusions to the help given by the Naiks of Tanjore. 

to the kings of Jaffna during this period are fonnd xn 

certain Telugn works. It is said that dnrmg the time of 

Acha^uta Naik. a king of Jaffna, who had been dis- 

possessed of his kingdom by the Portuguese, went to 

bis Coiirt with his family and attendants and begge 
of him (Achaynta) to render him the necessary help to 
i^egain his kingdom. Achaynta took pity on the deplor- 
able condition of the refugees, gave them one of his ow^n 
peaces to live in and promised to send Jus army in the 
foHdwing autumn against the Portuguese.lf e w o 
went for help must have been Sankili Knmara who had 
murdered Arasakesari, the regent unc le of the m inor king, 

* De Gouto. Supplt. to Dec, ix; J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xx. 

pp; 258-2#: Rajav^irp. 307, 

t Arch. S. S. l.f 'vdl. iv, No, 2. 

J Ibid No,,f 

i[ Sab. Rat., Sarga viii; Sources- ' 
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and usurped the regency. The Portuguese drove Mm odt 
and he with an army under Kheeu Naik of Tanjore 
returned and defeated the Portuguese army and established- 
himself on the throne. The Portuguese then recognised 
him as king but ultimately dethroned him and occupied 
Jaffna.* 

Again during the reign of Raghunatha Naik the king 
of Jaffna went to Tanjore and complained that the 
Portuguese had stormed his capital during his absence 
and that he had to flee in a ship and to seek refuge at 
Tanjore. Raghunatha rode out in state to the sea-coast 
at the head of an army and crossed over to the Island by 
means of a bridge of boats. The Portuguese resisted his 
landing but were defeated and leaving behind them their 
treasure, arms and ammunitions escaped by sea. Raghu- 
natha then placed his own garrison in the Island and 
celebrated the coronation of his ally.t From the above 
details it does not appear who the king was who was sp 
assisted. Whether Sahkili went over a second time, 
obtained the necessary assistance and had himself crowned 
before Oliveira’s forces came up and captured him or 
whether the story is a confused account of the help given 
to the prince of Ramesvaram on whose behalf the ^ people 
of Jaffna revolted against the Portuguese, it is difficult 
to say. 

When the kingdom ultimately fell into the hands of 
the Portuguese all the members of the royal household, 
the nobility and the chiefs became Ohristians. Some of 

* Port. Ind., voL ii, chap. viii. 

+ Ragunath. R., sargas vii & ix; Sources. 

I Jaffna Kings, pp. 58, 74, 
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them were retnoved to Goa while those who stayed behiiid 
were treated respectfully and given high appointments 
under the Government. According to the Vaipava malai 
the descendants of the last kings of Jaffna were called 
Madapallis, a title said to have been created by Saukili 
to please the disappointed heir to the throne. The story 
runs that seven sons of the prince were given that title 
and made chiefs of districts and their descendants were 
called Eaja or Kumara Madapallis.* But there were in 
Jaffna two other sets of Madapallis supposed to be lower 
than the Raja or Kumara Madapallis. Most of the 
Kalihga colonists in Jaffna must have been emigrants 
from the village called Madapalli in Orissa (not MottU’ 
palli as conjectured by Mr. V. Ooomaraswamy) and called 
Madapallis after their original home. 

The name is by no means unknown. There have been 
two villages in recent times known as Madappulli, one near 
Madhina, a station on the Nizam’s State Railway, and the 
other near Ellore. The ancient Madap alii was said to have 
been in the District of Nathavadi in the Kalihga country. 
An inscription has been found at Bezwada which records 
a gift to a temple by one Mahamandalesvara Rudradiwa 
Raja of Madapulla in Natavadi, the son of Buddha Raja 
who was the brother-in-law of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati. The date of the inscription is 19th April 
1201. There is another inscription on a pillar at 
Amaravati of Bayyamamba or Kota Bayyala Mahadevi, 
the daughter of Mahamandalesvara Rudradeva Maha- 
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Raja wh .0 resided at Madapalliinr the district of Natar 
vadi.* 

From these inscriptions it appears that Madapalli 
■was a seat of royalty and the petty kings ruling there 
were connected with the Kakatiya kings by marriag e 
Kames like Sathanapalii, Chintapalli, M6tupalJ.i, KetU' 
palli, etc ending in palli are common in the Kaliuga 
country. 

Marudap-pira vika-valli supposed to be a Chola 
Princess who came to Kirimalai on piligrimage and who 
was forcibly carried away by Ugra Sihgan might have 
been a princess of this family of petty kings who resided 
at Madapalli. Sihgha Ketu and Tissa Ugra mentioned 
in the Vaipava Malait and Madhu Kannava, Bhima 
Raja and Ballakkara mentioned * in the MahavahsaJ 
appear to be names of princes perhaps of this district. 
Immigration of relations and dependants would have 
naturally followed the marriage of Marudap-pira-vika- 
valli with Ugra Singan. The Vaiyapadal says that 
Madapallis 'were immigrants and colonists. As the kings 
of Jaffna were Kalingas, their descendants too were 
called Madapajlis and given the epithet Raja or Kumara 
in order to distinguish them from the rest. Although the 
princes of Jaffna took their wives from Vellala families 
and although their daughters too were often married 
among the Vellalas,1[ the Madapallis perhaps on account 
of their royal origin considered themselves higher than 


* Ep. InA, vol. V, pp. 156 — 159. 
t Y. V. M.. p. 14. 

+ Mah., chap. lix. pp, 46 — 49. 
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the Vellalas. Their struggle for supremacy continued 
for a very long time and became so troublesome that the 
Portuguese and after them the Dutch Governments had to 
secure peace by treatiug them exactly alike in the matter 
of honours and offices. The Dutch Governor Van Rhee 
writing in 1697 had to exclaim. “ I think it necessary to 
state that a bitter and irreconcilable hatred has always 
existed in Jaffna. patam between^he caste of the Bellalas 
and the Madapallis so that these may not be elevated in 
rank and the offices of honoitr one above the other. For 
these reasons the two writers of the commander are taken 
from these two castes so that one of them is a Bellala 
and the other a Madapally.”* 
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380,386 

„ , by Philalathes 

365,367 

History, Hindu ; by Muzumdar 
4,40 

History of India ; by T Wheeler 
■ 4 

History of Indian Shipping ; by 
K. Mookerjie 17, 298 
History of Jaffna ; by Casie 
Chetty 4, 86, 87, 92 ; by 
Mootootamby Pillai 332, 343 ; 
by S. John 33 

History of the Deccan ; by 
J. Dubrueii 32 235.238 
History of the Hughli Dt : Notes 
on the; by N. Deg 51 
History of the Travels of Hiouen 
Thsang 17. 19, 124 
Holyihirthas34 
Homeric Coasts, the 126 
Horsburgh, Hon’ble Mr 251 
Horse mountain, 84 
Horse sacrifice 42 
Hospitality, as a Chief Virtue \6] 
Hoysala Ballala dynasty 290, 
291. 

Hoysala Ballalas, the 307 

Hoyssla King, Jaffna King’s 
conflict wiih 291; Sundaia 
PdBdya recoveiing tribute 

from 338, 339 


Hoysala' .Narasiiiha 'ii, Ceylon 
king killed by 329, 343; 
Expedition against S^ndaman*- 
. gaiam by 290’ • 

Hoysala Vi I'lyanagar^ 'Kings 336 
Hughli, 51. - 

Hultzsch, Dr. (E)'' 236; 280. 282, 

300 

Hunt yam Ceremonim 189 

" 'I 

Ibn Batata 120,210, 216,217, 218, 

: 349, 371 ; Description of Jaffna 
by '213, 223, ' 348 ; his landing ' 
at Battala 21 1; his visit , tO- 
' Adam’s Peak 212, '286, 348, 

' 354,. ' 362 ; identification of 
places mentioned by 21 1—214; 
reference to a Ceylon Ruby 
by 120, 210 ; Travels of 210, 
211, 216, 223, 354 
Ibn El Wardee 201, 220 
Ibn Mohalhal, Dulif Misar 201 , 
202 

Idayar 150 

Idylis(ten) 13, 136, 172 
Ikshvaku dynasty 230, 313, 314, 
319; 322, 325 

Ilam 102, 105, 178,217, 249,258, 
269, 280, 282, 385 
„ ■ , metonymical meanings- of 
177 ^ 

Ilamandalsm 102, 103, 105, 259 
Ilam, derivation of 103, 138, 177 ; 
king of 246, 256, 257, 259, 280, 
338, 339 
Ilampiiranar 10 
IlaN^a 68, 71, 72 
lia Nagan^r, Marudan 178: 

Putan'178 
Ila Nagar 105 
I Ian Killi 30 
Ilafiko 30 

' Ijan tiray an,.. T oBclaim4n , 28, 30,,..;3 J: 
Ila vilakk^ 26^1, 262 
vHhas das Vacas 381 
ilia lana 217’ 
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India, Ancient ; as described by 
Arrian 118, 136 
,, , Ancient;, .by V. Smith. 24 1 
„ ^ , Ancient ; ’.Goins of.r ' by 
' Cunningham 88 . . 
India' and China,. Accoants. of ; 

■ .192, 196, 203, 204, '205, 223 
India, armies of' the kings of 204; 
art of, writing in 180, 181 ; Bud- 
dhism, in .180, 191; Buddhistic 
Sculptures in 4; commercial in- 
tercourse with 44, 86 — 88, 123, 
137 ; emigration to Java from 
298 ; exaggerated ancestry of 
„ the kings of' 315; flags and 
crests of the dynasties of 302 — 
304 ; History of, by T. Wheeler 
4; homage to China by the 
kingdoms of 202, 203 ; influx 
of Aryans into 4 
Indian Antiquary 6, 12, 23, 102, 
105, 124, 125, 230, 239, 241, 
300, 301, 303, 308, 334, 345, 
365, 367, 385 

Indian Buddhists, Peregrinations 
of ; by Q. M. Hess 226 
Indian Chronology , by Swami- 
kannupillai 350 

Indian Coins 32, 44, 60, 85, 128, 
140 

Indian Culture, Dravidian Ele- 
ment in ; by 
Slater 11 

„ , Some contribu- 

tions to; by 
S, K, Aiyan- 
gar 191 

Indian Ocean. 52, 81, 91 ; Indian 
Peninsula 12, 43, 81, 107, 216 
Indian Shipping, History of ; by 
R, Mukeijie 17, 298 
Indians, the 35, 50, 56, 177,, 180, 
201,220 

Indian works, Yd,lpdnam in 251 
India, Pardkrama Biihu’s inva- 
sion of 267, 27 1 ; pearl fishery 
on the Coast of 96, 104^ 136 ; 


m , 

•.. Persian help to,, a king of 198: 

Ptolemy’s description of- the 
■. Coast of 98; river between 
Ceylon, and 12 •; Tamil armies 
. from 230, 232, 234, 238; -trade 
of 17, 90, 91, 97, 99, 110, 122, 
126, ,146, 1-96; submersion" of 
parts of 9, 11, 12 
Indico-pleustes, Cosmas 81, 120, 
120,126, 195, 202, 210, 241 
Indra S, 26, 27, 50, 75,8!, 146, 
186,187,259,373 
Indrajit 151 

Indravarman, (King) 306, 308 
Indravarman, Satyasyaya DEuru*- 
var^ja 306 
Indus, the 47, 50, 51 
Industries, agriculture 130—132; 
chank fishing 119, 136, 137; 
cotton growing 133 ; pearl 
fishery 101, 104, 106, 136; 
Shipping 119, 147; weaving 
133, 168, 203 

Inscription(s), Ablur 303 ; Aeta- 
viragollewa 257 ; Allahabad 
pillar 6; Alv^r Tirunagari 290; 
Amaravati 388; Asoka 180; 
Atikiir 260 ; Bezwada 388 ; 
Cave 25, 65, 179, 180; Chalu- 
kya 239 ; Chola 260, 262, 300 ; 
Daladamandirama 324 ; Dam- 
bulla 322; Elawewa Pansala 
257 ; Embulamba 70 ; Galgo- 
muwa 70; Galkulam 70; Gal- 
pota 322; Galvihara 314 ; 
Giant’s Tank 318; Hathi- 
gumphallS. 

Inscriptions in Ceylon, Ancient; 
by Muller 25, 70, 78, 209, 236, 
257, 315, 322, 323, 324, 369 

I nscripti on(s), J ambukesyaram 
364; Kailasanatha Temple 
269; Kallangatai 260; Kanci 
305; Kantalai Tank 228; 
Karambagola 78 ; Kirti Sri 
' M^wan 361 ; Kotagama 38 , 
296,300,311,364,371 ; Kudu- 


miya malai 340 ; Lepaka 292^; 
Manimangalam 278, 281, 283, 
284’ 315 ; Maniprav^la 265 ; 
M lyavaram 269 ; Mediiigiriya 
256; Nainditive 208; Nayar 
367; Nissanka Malles 324; 
No. 64 of 1892 (M.E.R.) 292; 
No. 75 of 1895 263 ; No. 96 of 
1896 263; No. 116 of 1896 
261; No 40 of 1897 385; 
No. 1 of 1899 270; No. 20 of 

1899 267; No. 36 of 1899 268; 
No. 49 cf 1900 385; No. 50 of 

1900 385 ; No.l42 of 1902 290; 
No. 362 of 1902 361 ; No. 110 
of 1903 346; No 149 of 1903 
385 ; No. 608 of 1904 266; 
No. 465 of 1905 269, 328; 
No. 366 of 1906 341; No. 731 
of 1909 269 ; No. 42 of 1911 
292; No. 300 of 1911 269; 
No. 246 of 1912 261; No 332 
of 1914 340; No. 340 of 1914 
340; No. 361 of 1914 340; 
No. 144 of 1916 367; No. 433 
of 1924 269; of Achayuta 
Raya 385 ; of Bayyamamba 
388 ; of D^va Rj^ya ii 367 ; of 
Jatayarman Sundara Pdiidya i 
292 ; of Jatsavarman Vira 

dya 340 ; of Krishna D^ya 
Raya 385 ; of Krishna iii 361 ; 
of Kulas^kara i 347 ; of Kuld- 
tunga i 265, 266 ; of Mdravar- 
man Sundara Pandya i 289, 
290; of Par^krama P^ndya 
Arik^sari D^va 38, 364 ; of 
Rdjddhi Rdja i 263, 269, 278 ; 
of Rajdidhi Rd,ja ii 268, 328 ; of 
Raja R^ja i 259, 261 ; of 
Rdja Rj^ja iii 290 ; of Rd.j4ndra 
Oiola i 259, 263, 283; of 
Rdij^ndra Chola iii 292 ; of 
Rd jendra Deva i 281 ; of Sada- 
siva Raya 385 ; of S^tupat»s 
249, 300 ; of Sundara P^ndya i 
340; of the Eastern Gangas 
308 ; Pallavardyanp^ttai 268, 


271; Pdndawewa 209 ; Paran- 

■ taka*s 257 ; Pepiliyana vihAra 
. '■ 369 ; ' Piranmalai' 385 •, Poioii« 

■' namwa 236, 324 ; RAjagdpala 

. PerumAl Temple 385 ; , ■ RAm^s** 
varam 366; Ruanweli 322; 
Sendalai 238 ; Sidambaram 
270 ; South Indian 227, 232, 
234, 239, 241, 252, 253, 256, 
257, 258, 259, 261, 270, 277, 
281,283 

Inscription(s), Srinivasa Nalliir 
266; Srirangam 292 ; Tenkasi 
38, 367 ; Tirukkalambodur 
270; Tirukalukunram 340; 
Tirukoldr 289 ; Tirumalavadi 
263; TirupAtkadal 256; Tiru- 
vAlangadu 269, 321 ; Tiru- 
vAndipuram 290 ; Tiruvatls- 
vara Temple 267 ; Tiruvottiyur 
Temple 261 ; Tonigala 182; 
Trincomalie 377, 378 ; Urum- 
paray 267 

Insula Caphane 219 
Intermarriages [racial] 6, 15, 57, 
72, 139, 230 

Inthjrdsan, Inthiresu 375 
Inundation — destruction of Chola 
Capital by 26 ; destruction of 
KavAdapuram by 105 ; devas- 
tation of Ceylon by 11, 12, 30 
Inuvil 266 
logana 94 
Iramagudam 280 
Iranaitive 220 
Irattapadikonda Cholan 283 
I r ayan Ar Akapporul 1 0, 38, 4 1 , 
150, 170,253 

Iron ciiyU, 18;-~fort 16, 18, 19, 

, 137, I39;-.implements 137; 

■ - -—prison 17 

Irugalkulaprivena, priest of :372' ' 

Irnim 

Isle of Cows 381 
Isles, the 205, 225 
Isvarams 185 
Tsvara, shrine of 89 
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Jabah, ^ Jabeh [an Island] , 196, 
,197,'199, 20?, 211, 217.' Z50 

Jabah, Jabeh [a king] 196, ' 197, 

201 . 

Jafana-en-patalao 213 

Jafana patalan, ■ Jafanapatam, 

' Jafanapatanam turai, , Jafani 

' Patao, Jafana Putalao'2 12 213 

Jaffna, Arjuna’s visit to 33—36,, 
40 — 44; airrival of VellMa colo- 
nists at 335, 336;— a 1 a place 
of Buddhist pilgrimage' 189;' 
Buddhism in 189-191, 372, 383; 
Buddhist shrines at 63. 64, 65, 
74, 75, 76, 372 ; certain castes 
in 383, 384 : Choi a invasion of 
26 30, 259,263, 264, 284, 292; 
— chronicles 57, 381 ; coins of 
149, 153, 300 301, 302 ; con- 
version of Chiefs 8cc. of 389, 
390; cotton growing in 133; 
duration of foreign rule in 375- 
377 i^-Emblems 43, 295, 297, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 304, 310. 
321; expulsion of the Sinhalese 
from 383; fetching an Indiari 
prince to rule 272. 273, 275 ; — 
flag 302, 350. 351;-fort 126; 
Hinduism in 185-188, 191 • 
Hindu tempPs in 55. 332, 333; 
— Historical Society 274 . 

Jaffna History, later writers of 

246, 247 

Jaffna, History of; by A. Mootoo- 
tamby Piilai 332, 343 ; by 
S, Casie Chetty 4, 86, 87, 92 ; 
by S. John 33 

Jaffna, Kalinga dynasty of 195, 
198, 275, 283; Kalinga kingfs) 
of 276, 282-284, 293, 318: 

Kalinga Magha’s Viceroys at 
329, 330 

Jaffna kingdom, 32, 38, 61, 90, 
193, 204 217. 241, 242, 251, 
282, 287, 293, 318, 349, 361, 


xvii 

362, 363, 368 ; — -Battala' a port 
in the 210—21 1 ; Gala (Kalah) 
in the 195, 224, 226 ; ■ extent of 
the 326; fiourishing ' state of 
the 217; pearliishery ' in the 
39,348, 354 

Jaffna king(s) adoption of Bull 
flag by the 304-310 ; alternate- 
^rone' names ' of the 370 ;' 
Aryan origin of the : 293-299. 
333; Brahman alhance of the 
296—299, ^I'O; Ceylon kings 
paying tribute to the 345, 349, 
350, 3 ^'8, 362, 363, 385; crest 
of the 300 duration of the 
rule of the 218, 274, 369, 371; 
— during the Ports period by 
Rev, S. Gnanapragasar 359, 
380, 381 387 ; Forgotten Coin-' 
age of the ; by Rev S Gnana- 
pragasar 300 ; —help of Tanjore 
Naiks to the 386, 387 ; help 
rendered to Finely an by the 
355, 356; invasion of Ceylon 
by the 344 — 349, 362— 365 ; 
Kaliiiga origin of the 273, 
275, 283, 293, 297. 306, 309, 
310; — killed during Choi, a in- 
vasion 259, 284 ; Lyre flag of 
the 301, 302;— no descendants 
of the lutist 273; over-lord- 
ship of the 348, 349, 355; 

sacred thread worn by the 296, 
297 ; Sadayappa Mudali’s re- 
lief to a 288, 327 ; Subhaditta- 
muni's prophecy re 374 — 377 ; 
'their similarity to Eastern 
Gangas 309; their mmsa 304- 
310;— traitor in the Chdja 
camp 269, 321 

Jaffna lagoon, 1 13, 126, 127, 213 ; 
as highway of trade 86, 99, 
119 , 121 ; chanks fished in the 

119 

Jaffna, Madappallis of 388—390 ; 
Malabar customs in 282,' 384 ; 
Mayadunne’s flight to 380 ; 
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Jaffna Museum 74 :: 
Taffna^N^gadipa&Bud : Remains 

in ; by Pieris 8, 137, 168, 190 
Jaffna, N^iga kings of 6, 12^ 26, 
32, 44, 61, 71, 297 ; other 
names of 37-~^39, 53, 54, 
117, 193, 200, 204,213; 
248, 287, 298; Pana 
occupation of 212, 248; 
Panel yan invasion of 38, 
252V 253, 255, 338, 339, 
340, 344, 367; Parak- 
rama Baku i, a prince 
of 3 17^322, 327;Parak« 
rama Baku’s Viceroys at 
321: 

Jaffna patam 33, 92, 297, 390 
Jaffna Peninsula 12,35,44.53, 
54, 98, 102, 117, 118, 119, 126, 
127, 133, 272, 323, 336 
Jaffna, Place names of ; by S. 
W. Coomaraswamy 1 80, 250, 
361, 384; ports of 201, 219, 
222, 234, 368; Portuguese 
invasion of 330, 334, 373, 374, 
382, 386, 387 presented to a 
Panan 245, 246 ; queen of 218; 
Roman coins found in 32, 60, 
85, 114, 128, 149; sacred 
waters in 34; 35, 218 ; salterns 
in 266; Sapumal Kumaraya’s 
invasion of 251, 274, 282, 331, 
335, 349, 354, 368^^373; 
Jaffna seas, dugong in the 220 ; 
Islands of the 18, 89; 

Jaffna, Sinhalese customs in 
384; Sinhalese occupation of 
250, 251; 331, 332, 383, 384 

synchronisms of notable events 
in 371 ; traces of Chola occu" 
pationin263; traces of Palla- 
va occupation in 242 ; trade in 
44, 85, 90, 91,97, 99, 110, 119, 
122; 126, 127, 133, 146, 196, 
207, 222, 223 ; Ugra Singan’s 
usurpation of 293, 310; Vella- 
la Colonists of 335--^336, 389; 


■ . Vijaya’s landing in;32— '56;:60,; 
61 ; Vira Raghavan’s visit to 
359-~-361 

Jaffna: women, omaments of 71 , 
168, 169 

J'3gannathaswami, temple 346^ ■ 
jagatipala 237 

Jain , author ■•, 306 ; Jain teacher 
239 

Jambukola 62 , 63 , ,64, 65 , 1 14, 
277 ;■ ■■ Jambukola pattana ^ 63 , 
64 : trunk road to Anuradha'- 
pura from 62, 63 , 114 ; viharas 
at64,277 

Jambukovalam 196 
Jambulus 4 

Jananata maufiialam 263 ; Jana** 
natapuram 263 
Jantu 69 
Japane 251 

Jataka tales 185 

Jatavarman Parakrama Arik«^sari 

D<§va 367 

,, Sundara (PtUnlya i), 

274, 275, 292, 338, 
343; inscription of 

'■ 

, , r Sundara ii 345; ■'■ 

;,,■: -.Sundara ill .345 . 

„ Vikrama 345 

„ Vira Pan^lya, insciip-* 

■ tion of 340 , 

Java 50, 126, 127,146, 194, 298 • 
Javaka Kotte 372 ; Javaka .prince 
337 

Javanese, the 86, 298 
J4ya , Baku ' [brother of ' Vijaya 
Baku i] 237, 276,317 
Jaya- ' Bahu- [grandson of Panv: 

krama Baku vi] 373 
Jayag()pa [king] 322, 323, 328 
Jayatunga, descendant of 288 
Jayavira, (Sega rajas 4kai: an) 371, 
372 

Jayawardhanapura 361 
Jerusalem, temple of 67 
J^tay^na 233 


Jetawanarama 321 
Jettha Tissa 69, 231, 232 
Jewellery, mearing o/ 168 • 
J^yatunga (Vara-rijarsingan) 245, 

advent 

of PaTia minstrel to the Court 
^:of 245 . , 

jeyavira (Siiigai Aryan) 344, '354 
Jivaka Cmtamaiii 151 , 

Joao de Mello de Sayo Payo I ! 1 
Jogm^ 214 

John ; History of . Jaffna, by Mr. 

S. 33 ; — of Heser Itinerary of 
' 219; 

John of Montecorvino 207 
Jothia Set! 365 ; 

Jothia Stoenum Rajah 365 
Journal of Bengal Branch of R. 

A, S. 39,51 

,, of Bihar & Orissa Re- 
search Society 118 
,, of Bombay Branch of R, 
A. S. 12 

„ of Ceylon Branch of R. 

A. S. 4,8,30, 32, 
44,45,54,60,65, 
87. 92, 111, 117, 
168, 182, 189. 190, 
225, 265. 282, 29?, 
331.332. 343, 346. 
348, 351. 355, 362. 
365, 367,368, 380. 
381, 386, 390 

,, of Royal Asiatic Society 

93,128,236 

Jouveau Dubreuil, Professor 231 
Jumna 27 
Jurz 203 

K 

Kacciappa Pulavar, Kachchiap- 
par 359 

Kachi NayinarCParaicijasekaian) 

374 

Kadah 194, 202 

Kadamban [Kanta Kumara] 122 
Kadamba pirates 123;— river 123; 
^(tree) 22, 58, 123 


Kadambas, the 122, 123 
Kadeyas,- conversion of the - 381 
Kadijah, Queen 216 
Kadiragqda 59 
Kadirai Andavar 60, 186 
Kadiramalai, as capital of Jaffna 
kingdom 32, 33, 61, 137, 139, 
205, 242, 244, 309 ; identified 
with Kamara 114; identified 
with Kouroula 113, identified 
with Nagadiba 117, mart at 
126, 226 ; not Kataragama 60, 
243; other names of 1 15, 1 1 9 ; 
Pacinavihara at 64 ; palace at 
204, 206 ; position of 58, 59, 
243; present name of 59; 
ruins at 84, 85; transfer of 
capital from 245, 311; Vijaya’s 
sojourn at 52, 55, 58, 61 

Kadirgaman 58 
Kaduttalai Nagamaiyan 261 
Kahacondapaf tanam 324 
Kailasanata temple [at Jaffna] 
333, 334 

Kaildsanata temple inscription 

269 

Kailayam, third 333 
Kailayamalai 58. 243, 247. 272, 
273, 275. 297, 302, 329, 330, 
331, 333, 334. 335 

Kajaragama 60 

Kakatia king(s) 216, 388, 389 

Kakavanna Tissa 68, 69, 70 

Kakuli aloe 223 

Kala Bhumi 195, 196, 199 

Kalabra kings 232 

Kalachuris, the 303 

Kalah (Cala), a port in Jaffna 1 18, 
127, 198, 200, 207; a port in 
Malacca 194, 202; confusion 
of the position of 201, 202; 
emporium of 225 ; identifica- 
tion of 195,196,199,201.220; 
not Galle 224,225,226; not 
Kalpitiya 225 ; other names of 
196 

Kalahbar. 194. 195 
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xit 

KakkanBiTissa|8^ _ 

Kalam 195, 197, 20/. U\ 
^±”rW»)2I3,223 

kingl 50 ; aMiqaity 

Ksalnga Ckal™'''"*'’-*' 243. 244, 

Kaligga colonists 50, 54, 113, 117, 
nft 243 309.388 
Kalinga (country), KaUn^^ |95, 

7h6 275. 300, 303, 306, 
IS’. 308.'309. 323. 388. 389^^^^ 

Kalinga 8yna8ty_/9. „ 

Ka?iftgfkingdo“ 50. 51.-52. 117. 

» 283, 293, 297, 314. 315. 

K^iiiga Maglia 242 275, 370 , 
f V« K.iilt bv 328 : his viceroys 

KaZfngam [clothi 18> 

&=l!''®“-^,tS'2o“203 266, 323 

Kaliiigapuram /U, ^ 

Kalitigardyar 34/ ^ ^ 

Kalifigas, colonies iounded y 

tKe 50 ; country ot the 

^,4®. 49, 50 52 ,79 

MS? ®? 309, 3io. 312, 313, 

324, 389 . . ooo 

Kalinga 286 30 1 

Kalifigatuparani 20, 266. /»0, 
Kalingavamsa i-4 . 

Kalinga ViiayaBilhu 328, 3/y 

Kalitogai 10 
Kaliyaiji 203 _ 

Kal-~k6valam 196 

Kallangatai inscription /W 

KallarA36 
Kalkt(u) 62. 83 
Kallata Naga 71 
KalIigikon95 

Kalliyana 126. 202 


Kalmunai 83. m, (U. t 

Kalpitiya 82, 225, 2-0 
Kalundewa 351 
Kaloettu,Konesar2ly,^‘*f 
Kna mahad^vi. Gangavamsa 

Kaly^ni [Kelaniya] 6, 7, 9. 67, 

KamarKamaree, Komar, Koma- 

ri 2/2, 223 _ iiA 119 

Kamaia 97, 1 10, . , qJ 

Kamaree Island, identihcationot 
22 / 

Kamarnawa i 308 
Kambala Cbetiy 27, 28 
Kambalam 249 

Kaniban 288 . 

Kamban s Ramayatiam 16, l/b, 

274.288 

Kamoos, author ot 
Kampanna Udayar 35o 

&a$4yan ^ru 99. 106, 1 19 

ISSSSa ’pegarajasto 

331, 335, 354. 359, 369. 

ot Buddhists 
from 239. 240 _ 

Kanci inscription ^ 

125 233 , 238 , 241 , 260 , 268 , 

' ^ 360 . ' 

Kanda Kumara ^5, 58, 60 

Kandalur Salai 2 b 0 ^ _ 

KandaiBadanam 7 , 294 , 296 ,, 304, 
309 

Kandan 187 ■ „ 

Kandapuranam iTamiil i7» ^ * 

332, 372 ; Paralay 64 _ 

Kandetcudde, Kandergoda 

&ndv^2U^24\ 246.287 . 288, 

335 344,345,365. 380, 385 
K«nLndistrktsl02.383 



K^rtik^ya grama 60 
Karunada king 29z 
Karunakara Pillaiyar Temple 

266,267 ^ ,M 

Karunakara (Ton.laimanj I H. 

226 ; salt collection by 2 od 
K aruvai Nalliir 14 
Kasakuili plates 232, 234 
KS^saturai 244 
Kashmir 6 , . 

Kfisi [Benares] p4 

Kasil Ian Island] 220 

Kassappa [brother of Sena i] 2>2, 

Kassappai 230; Kassappa u 
232, 233, 254; Kassapi^ m 
237 ; Kassappa iv 237 ; Kas- 
sappa V, (Sri Sail ga do) 23/, 

256,257 

Kataragama '8, 186, 187, 243, 
245, 285, 286; buiWmg ot 
Temple at 60 
Katchia Veli 117 
Kathiawar 47 
Katirkamam 60 . 

Kattaikaflu 320 
Kattiyamyil 
Kauravas, war oi the t * 

Kautilya 102 

Kavatlaka, P%lya 104 

Kavaciapuram, 57 ,’ 

105 

, Tamil Sangam at 
178 

Kavera, Kav6ri ^omrtry] 239 _ 
K&veri, the Inver] 19, 23, 36, 107, 
133,239,339 , 

Kiiveri (pum) patlinam 20, 2V, 
36 110, 124, 132, 142, 146, 
147,191 _ , 

Kavir^yar, Sidambara Tandava 
Madura 14 _ 

(Kavi) Vira Rd,ghavan 246, 247, 
359,360,371 , [ 

Kd,vyas6khara 369 

119 127. 147. 195, 

*^T96. 197, W’. 208, 226. .328 


Sai Ctank) 228, 328 ;-ins. 

128 204. 205; antiquities at 
84, 85, 168, 190 ; chank indus- 
try at 137, 168 : coin finds at 
32, 60 127 ; excavation at 44, 
60 74, 85, 127, 128, 13/, 

identity withManipuram 44 ; 
origin of 59; Pacmavihara at 
63; Pattini temple near /^ : 

salt stored at 1 16 

Kanthika 309 oqo 

Kanyakubja 279, 280, 282, 285 

Kanyakumari 56 _ 

Kapua, the [priestl lo/ 

Karadipa 191 

Karai tive, Karai Nagar 25, o3, 
191, 195, 196, 197 
Karaiyiir 211, 248, 251 

Karambagala inscription /» 

Karamban 197 . 

Karanavay, salterns ot ibb 

Karhad plates 2 ^ A iq 20 
KariK^la (the Great) 19, iO 

123, 305 

K4rk6dan 203, 204 
Kf5>rtik6ya 58 
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Kaswani (El) 192. 200. 220 
Kegalle District 364 
Kegalle District, Arch : Report 
of the; by H. C E Bell 38, 
296, 300, 364 
Kela [an Island] 221 
Kelaniya 9 

Kelatii (ya) Tissa 12* 30, 42, 67. 

- 68 . 136 

Kendi^ir plates 239 
Kennedy J. 93 
KeralaCs). the 232, 255 
K^sari dynasty 307, 323 
K4ta274 
K^tapalli 389 
Ketu [Serpent] 89 
Khaberis [emporium] 96, ’09 
Khaberos [river] 96. 109 
Khallata Naga 68, 71 
Khan (of China), Great 39. 210, 
214 

Khara (Cyclic year) 381 
Kharavelall8 
KheenNaik387 
Khruse97, 119 
Kidaram 263 
Kiliyanur 14 
Killai Vidu Tiitu 302 
Kilii 27, 28, 29, 30 
Kiiii Valavan 26, 28, 61 
Kingdom of Jafana pata m ; by 
E E. Pieris 59; 

Kings of Jaffna during the Portu- 
guese Period 359 
King Solomon, fleets of 87 
Kiran Eyittiyanar 171 
Kiiimalai, '53, 186, 244, 389 ; 
Arjuna's visit to 32-35 ; expul- 
sion of the Mukkuvas from 
228 ; Maiignolli*s visit to 218 
Kirindi Oya 45, 52 ■ ;■ 
Kiripalugaha 75 
Kirti Sena, General 314 
Kirti Sri M4gha 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 323, 324, 326, 

: 327,328 ;■ 

Ki'rti Sri M6wan inscription 361 
Klrtivarman i ' 306 


'Kirtivarman ir2 
Kit-Sri-Newan^Ra3a/319 ■ 

Kitti, General; 237 ' . 

Kitti Nissanka 237 . ■ ; 

Klings. the 50 ■ . . ■ 

Kodungalur 1 13' ■ 

Koggala 78 
Koillum 196 
Kokalay 1 17 

Kokila Sand6sa(ya)" 116, 187, 
368,372,373 
Ko-killi28 

Kolahala, ' Kolahalapur, Kolala--. 

pura 307, 308 
Kolam (Koval am) 196, 217 
Koiar 303, 306, 308 
Kolkhic Gulf 95 
Kolkhoi96, 100 
Kollam 10 

Kolond iophonta 97, 119 
Komara, Komaree, Komar, Ko- 
mari [kingdom and port] 194, 
222,223 

Kcmari [Cape Comorin] 96, 100, 
207 

Komuki 30 
K6n^r213, 14 

Konagar 213,214 

Koiiamalai 341 
Kon, City of 213 
Kondiichchi 84 
Kondaividu 304 
Konesar Kalvettu 229, 247 
Kon^sar Koyil, Konesvaram 185, 
186,377 

Kongu(s), (the) 248, 338 
Konkuduru plates 304 
Ko Perunjinga (Deva) 290, 339, 
340; defeat of 291 
Koppam. Kannaniir 339 ' 

Korkai 100, 101, 110, 136 
Korran 25 
K or r aval 186 
Kosalas, the 307 
Kota Bayyala Mahade vi 388 ^ 
Kotagama 38, 364;— inscription, 
/ 38, 295, 300,311,364, 372 
KDta8ara''328.'' 
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Kottam 305 

Kotte 213, 214, 216. 354,.,.358. 

361.362. 366, 368, 373. 380 , 
Kotte Ci vitas 214 
KoUiyar 78, 116 
KottuJaillZ 

Kouroiila95, 96. 109, 112. 113. 

: ;:115, 117,.. 119' • 

Kovalam, Kotila.m 196, 202, 207, 

Kovias, as remnants of Sinhalese 
goviyas 383, 384' 

Krishna [Hindu God] 186. 187, 

m ^ ' 

Krishna iii 260, 261 ; inscription 
of 36! 

Krishna Deva Raya, inscription 
of 385 

Krishnappa’s invasion 385, 386 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Prof : 
S, 23 

Kshatnya(s) The6, 220, 297, 319 

Kshemendra 17 

Kubali Khan 203 

Kubera 16, 151 

Kudakarai 1 1 7 

Kuclarappu 320 

Kudattanai 320 

Kudda Naga 32. 69, 75 

Kudimai 383 

Kudiraimalai 24, 25, 77, 78, 84, 
91, 220; a Naga kingdom in 
Ceylon 25 ; chief(tain) of 78, 
172 183 

Kudumiyamalai inscription 340 
Kugan, Kulagan 58 
Kulai 169 ■ 

Kula(k) kdttan 186, 229, 377, 
379; Kantalai Tank built by 
228; repairs to Tirukonesva- 
ram by 227, 228 

Kulankai (Chakravaiti), (Vijaya) 
25 1\ 252. 324, 329, 330, 333, 
341, 343, 369, 370; earliest 
Arya king, 273, 274; equated 
with Kalinga Magha 329 ; not 
a Teliigu Choi a 274, 275, 
time of 252 


Kulasekara, Gangakula ; _(Para^ 

. rdias^karan), (Singai Aryan) 
374,360,359,370, 371 
Kulas6khara (D4va) i, : Mafavar- 
man 345, 346. 355 
Kulasekhata (Pandyan) 267, 268, 
269, 270, 344, 347, 350, 371 
Kulas4khara*s inscriptions 347 
Kulas6khara, Tribhuvana ■ Chak- 
ra varti 346 

Kulotunga i [Chola king] 114, 
264, 265, 286; invasion of ■ 
Ceylon by 266 ; invasion of 
Kalin gam by 266 
Kulotunga ii 286; Kuldtunga iii 
(Parakesari) 270. 288, 306 
Kulotunga iii, inscription of 305 
Kulotunga (Segarajasekaran) 370, 
371 

Kulzam (El) 220 221 
Kumanan 25, 72 ; parallel bet- 
ween Sri Sanga Bodhi and 77, 
78 ; story of 183, 184; time of 
77,78 

Kumara Das a 230 
Kumara Krishnappa 385 
(Kumara) Kulotunga ii 286 
Kumara Kulotun gan Ula 286 
Kumara Madappa^l is 388 
Kumaran, Kumaravo^ 25, 58 77, 
78. 172. 183. 184. 186, 187 
Kumar, country of 223 
Kumari^ Cape — See Cape Como- 
rin; — Hill 9, 10, land of the 
339.;_nver9,10, 35 
Kumbakarna 294 
Kumbakonam 252 
Kunakarai States 10 
Kunkumam 165. 167 
Kunra Slates 10 
Kural 131, 150, 161 

Kuramagal Ilaveyni 171 
Kuram plates 239 
Kuravai k^ttu 174, 175, 188 
Kuravar, Kuravas 1 50, 1 56 ; diet 
of 158; dwellings of 157 ; 
implements of 1 57 
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Kwfava 'tribes 17 1 ■ ' , . . 

149, V^O ■ , ; 

Kurincipaitu 162, 163, 188 

KurukkalCs) ^ 

Kpruksh6tra41,4i- 

Kurumpanai States 

Kuruxidi, Inhabitants oi jj / 

&r^.l?213,352. 358;-V». 

K^Sii'iUS. 149, 156,166. 
171,178 

Kurus, the 34, 41, 50 
Kusa grass 159 
Kushta Raja 170, 230 
Kusin jra Vi^ara 320 

SkpSlriol, 305, 306. 

55,57. 73.136 


Laccadives, The 262 
Lada 47, 48, 49, 57, 227 
Laggala 55 ^ „ 

Lailai, kingdom otZUZ 
Lajabulus, 196, 199 

LakkJnr<DanrlanAyaka) 366, 
367 _ 

l::v"oddessJ 294 ; [seal] 
307 

Lala 47, 48, 51 

Lalitankura 31 

Lai, Mr. Hira 306 . n 

Lambakanna (dynasty) /. /O. 

Lambakannas, origin ^ 72 . 

79- the 69. 71.78, 69. 170 
Lamps, clay and i^ss 138 
Land, diohions of ' objects 
peculiar to each 1 50 
Langles 197 
Laiikil, ancient 1 *«'» * ^ 

Lankadipa 47 


Laiikd,, Equator passing through 

12 

Lankalous {Island] 199 

Laiikii ol Ravaiia ; by M. S. 

Adhikari 12 
LankS.pura 2, 16, 141 
La'ikapuri (Dandanayaka) 267, 
268. 269,304,346; cause of 
early success of 269 ; death of 
270, 271 ; his defeat by the 
ChoUs 268, 270 ; invasion of 
India by 267 

Lanka, Rama’s invasion of 83, 

185- several kings ruling over 

13. 14 

Laukatillaka 184 
Laiika, Ugrasingan and one halt 
of 242 

Lassen 102, 203 
Lead mines 202 

Lebabah 353 ... a <>47 

Legend of the lutist {minstrel) ML 

250 

Lenadora 70, 78, HO 
Lepaka inscription 292 
Levant, the 207 
Light houses 147 ^ 'i 

Lilavati 179, 237; Consort of 
Queen 314 

Linga [mblem] 301 . , - 

Lion flag, the 301 ; dwn kwg, ihe 
381 ; Lion Standard, the 43 

Lisbon 92 „ 

List of Kings. Mahilva.isa Edi- 
tor’s 231 , - 

Literary Register, Ceylon 1 3 : 

Monthly 17. 19. 108 
Literati, College of 357, 371 
Literature, Kings as patrons ©t 

171 

Load stone 18 
Lok 6 ssara 237 
Lord of Serpents 31 
Lothario 44 

Lyre flag 'i0\ , 302 - 

Lyre, GemM and the 350 
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M 

Mabar 207 

Mackenzie Collections 240 
Madampe, Catnpitty 9 
Madapallis, Kumara, (Raja) JS8,. 
389 *' 

Madapalli ['village] 388, 389 
Madapaily^ Madappulli, Mada^ 
^ pulla 388, 390 : 

Madliiiia 388 • 

Madbu kannava ' 277, 389 
Madhufu dunu 256 
Madras 115; -Madras Epigram- 
phist268' 

Madras Epigrapliist*s Report 30 
34, 216, 255, 257, 258, 261, 
263, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
290,292, 328, 340, 341, 346, 
367,385 

Madras Presidency 262 
Madura, Alii Arasany, a queen 
of 34; Capital of new Pandyan 
kingdom 10, 37, 40, 42, 56 ; 
Cera occupation of 355, 356 ; 
invasion of 255^257, 267, 269, 
270 ; Naga poets of 178 ; pio- 
ximity of Manalur to 36; 
Third TatniTSangam at 12, 
128 

Madurai K^nci 100, 136. 139, 
140, 145, 146, 155, 162, 163, 
165, 166. 168, 169, 174 
Madura Kayiidyiar, Sidambara 
Taijdava 14 
Madurakonda 257 
Madura M^nmiyam 37 ‘ 

Madura, Nayakking of 297, 298 
Madurantak^ 257 
Madura, Southern 41, 42^ 56, 57, 
181 ^ , 

Madura Stulei- 10,. ^ ^ 

6, 62 ''i ^ 

Magama 70, 116 
Maghadas, the 307 
Magha, expulsion of 342 
Magha, (Kalinga) 242, 275, 291, 
328, 329. 336, 342, 369, 370 
Magi, legends of the 2 1 5. 218 - 

0 ^ 


Mah4bhdra|a, interpolations in 

■ the 33 ; — period 42 ; Sanskrit 
(version of the) 33 ; Tamil 
version, of the 35, 249 ; the 5. 

'31,33, 35, 37.41, 42, '43. 44, 
50,84, 141. 171 

Mahabh^rata ; Manmatha F'Jatli 

■ Dutt's translation of the 33 

„ ; Pi'otap Chandra 

Roy’s Iran si ac- 
tion of the 42 
; Ramanuja Chari*- 
ar’s Edition- of 
the 25 , 

Mahabhiirata war 41,1 78 \ 

Maha Culika 68 

Mahadalhika Mah^ Niiga 68,' 71:' 
Mahagama 78, 328 
Mahakanda 233 
Ma(ha) Ladka (i) 23, 24 
Mahalla Nd(gaJ 31. 65. 69, 75 
79 

Mahalana Kitti 237 
Mahamandal(^svara Rudra D6va 

388 

Mahamatta 68, 69, 72 
Mahan^sa 58, 65. 67, 68, 69, 71, 
115. 182.230 

Mahan4gak(c)ula 79, 317, 318 
Mahanama 69 
Maharaja ol the Isles 205 ; 
Maharama dagoba 182 
Mahasabdhas, five 307 
Mahasammata, (line of) 314, $15 
Maha S4na 69, 78,228,229 . , 

Mahatabawa, ruins of 225 ; d 
Mahatittha 72. 240. 287, 357 ; 
Mahavansa, author of tke 57 
245. 271, 287, 311. 312, 313. 
314i 319, 324. 363; chronology 
of the 234-238; derivation of 
' ‘ Siph^lsoti * in the 
vstfon 'Of ^ambapahiil; Ih. ’'»b 
103, 104, 105 ; Editor(s) of the 
231.235,329. 339. 348. 350: 

expedition of Lankipuri. in 
the 267, 270; expulsion of 
the Ch6J;as according,’ 
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264, 265 : Geiger’s translation 
Of the 29, 53 : r ■ ’ 

Mahivansa in Pali. Geiger s 
Edition 53 ; Sri Sumangalas 
Edition 53 : _ ; , ^ 

Mah&vansa, List ol Kings m the 
29, 31 ; misconceptions m the 

268. 312. 313, 319, 

369, 373 ; Moriya or Okaka 
dynasty in the 230 ; omissions 
in the 61, 265. 318, 348 
Mahavaiisa, reference to Aryas 
in the 275.276,277,278,286, 
287 293, 299, 344 : reference 
to Jaffna in the 62—72, 74'79 : 

reference to Y akkhas & iNagas 
in the 1, 6— 8 ; rice mentioned 
as chief food in the 130, 131 : 
Source for Jaffna History 45, 
48, 227, 325; suppressio oeri in 
. the 31 1.312, 317, 345 ; 

Mah&vansaTika IW _ 

MaWhvansaj tjnreliability ot the 
271, 341, 344, 347; use of 
linen by the Yakhas as relat- 
ed in the 186 ; Vijaya’s land- 
ing place according to the 

45, 47, 49, 52—55. Vijaya’s 
marriage according to the 57 

MahivAvi 106 

Mah^ndra [mount] 36, 308 ; 

[temple] 309 -s 

Mahiladipa, Mahindadipa 53 
"Wahinda, prince 252 ; Mahinda 
i 257 ; Mahinda ii 237, 240, 
244; 

Mahiiida iii 237 ; Mahinda iv 
237, 261. 275, 276. 314; 
Mahinda v 236, 237, 259, 260. 
264, 265, 314 ; Mahinda vi 
237 

Mahisadipa 53, 54, 1 17 
Mahiyangana, Maiyaiigana 55, 
76 

Mahoderai 7 
Mahomed Taghlak 2(^ 
Maidavolu plates 303 


Mailvagana Pulavar 24| g3. 

329, 330, 335, 354, 357, 377, 
380 ^ 

Maitrakas. the 302 
Maifeorafeu/oM^O 

Ma\ara Yal 173 
Makayitta 79 

Malabar (coast) 85, 86, 123, 125. 
j26; — Custom 282;— (districts) 

2 11 , 36 1 ; — i mmi grants of J af f na 
282, 283, 384 invasion 365 ; 
-king 336. 337 
Malabars, tbe 328, 338 
Malacca 194, 202 _ 

Maladives, tbe 211, 216, 262 
Mala(i)kiita, Malainadu 125 
Malaikiita Ghiidamarii Chadur- 
v6di Njaiigalam 125 
Malaipailukadam 154 " 

Malaivamsa, Malaiyakula, adop- 
tion of 361 
Malange, 23,41 
Malantan, kingdom of 202 
Malava kings 232 ; Malavas, 
army of 337 

Malawa Cbakravartbi 346 ; 
Malawas, tbe 338 
Malaya country 41, 234, 252, 
277 ; Malaya kings 232 
Malay silam 179, 361 
Malaya, mount 124, 125 
Malay Archipelago 195, 262; 
Malay Island 194, 195 ; 

Malay Peninsula 109, 197, 201, 
202, 203: Malay pirate 337, 
340; 

Malay(s) 50, 337, 338, 340 
M&\& 126 

Malik Kafur 336, 355, 356 
Malkhed 303 
, Malian (Chalukya) 279 
MaHtt Arjuna 324 
Malinianda, Vidia 379 
Malvatu Oya 62 
Mamelouk Sultans 352; Memoir 
on Egypt and the 352 

MAmi'ilapir 111, 112 
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M^i)iiabliaraDa(o) ^ [of Maoimaii*-- 
galam Insc :] 279, 284, 326 ; a 
king of J af f na 280, 28 1 * 3 1 2 ; 
not a Pandyan prince 313, 316 
„ 317 . . 

Manabharana [father of Parak^' 

' rama Baku i] 316, 317, 318, 

, " 319. 326,327 ■ 

Manabharana , [son ’ of Sugala] 

323' 

Ma-Naga'-Danaw 70 
Maiialpumm, Manalur, Maiialdr** 
pumm 18, 36, 37, 40, 42, 238, 
298 

Manalur, Maiiipuram, Identifica'* 
tion of 34—44, 141 
Manar Mandali 211 
Manarri38; Varaguna’s conquest 
of 253 

Manar ri dal,, Manavai 37, 38, 
246, ‘296, 298 

Manavai Arya-Varotayan, Mana- 
vaiyarkon 37 

Manavamma 236, 237, 239, 24 P, 
his service under Narasimha 
234; invasion of Ceylon by 
234, 235, 238 
Manavtir 37, 38, 298 
Manavy, Brahmin female of 297 
Manbhum 195 
Mandali 328 
Mandddari 15 
Manes, the 36 
Mangaldsa 306 
Maniakkhika 7 
Manialoae 18 
Manibar 39 
Manikdanaw 70 
Manikkaviisagar 191,253,254 
Manimangalam inscription (s) 

278, 281,233,284, 315 
Manimekaiai 7, 8, 26, 27, 30, 33, 
49,53,61, 127, 134, 176, 189, 
190 

Manipallavam 8, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
31,38,127^ 

M-inipravala inscription 265 
Manipur 35 ’ “ ' 


Manipuram, Maoaliir, ; identifi- 

cation of 34—44, 141 
Mannar 9, 12, 92, lOI, 106, 108 
no, 121, 135, 199, 211, 213, 
229.368, 372; 

Mannaram 328 

Mannar, a Monograph of ;',, by 
Boake 133; Baobab trees in 
90 ; Chank fishing in the , .sea 
of 136 

Mannar Collectorate 108 
Mannar, Gulf of 82, 92, 220, 
223; Kadey.as of ‘381 (man- 
dalam) 211; massacre of 
Ghiistiaos at 381; mermaids 
caught near 221 ; muslims 
exported from 135 

Mdntai 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 88, 
M2, 184: equated with Eyil- 
pattinam 14, 111; equated 

with Ophir 89 : iron fort at 16, 
18, 19, 123, 137, 139; Naga 

artisan rulers of 15, 16, 20, 21, 
137, 139, 178, 184, 195: N4ga 
sea pirates of 17, 18, 22, 122, 
123; ruins at 84, 111; sculp- 
tors of 183, 184 ; trade of 86, 
90, 111, 112; also seeMiUota. 

Mantaippai 14, 15, 16, 18 
Mantota (Mantote) 32, 108, 111, 
112,297 

Manua Raja 379 
Manu [Kollar] 15 
Manu-Niti Kaiida Chdian 379 
Manu Vdntan 379 
Man 2 i. merchants from 207 
Maobar (province) 345 
Mapeul, kingdom of 202 
Mapapatuna 79 
Marakkalayas 124 
Maravar 150 . 

Maravarman 370; Kulasekhera 
(D6va)i 345, 346, 355; Sri 
Vallabha 345 ; Sundara Pan- 
dyai289,29l,329 — , 

Mdravarman Sundara Pandya i 
inscription of 289, 290 
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Maravarman Vikratna 345 

Maravfil . Soldiers 14 j 

“'“Poto! 120, 202 206, 210, 

11 % ^45 349 371; his landing 

“N»f6&2%,207; Tb. 
Travels ol 206, 207, 210, 223, 
349 

no, 134 

MSSSS'Shna.) 40. 2.1!, 

^2lf. 2'6- 218. 362; his visit 
to Saba 39, 215, 217 

Martancla (Pararajasekaran) i/U, 

371 

Martin Affonso de Sousa 381 


Mavilangai 23 j ^ ' 

Mavittapuriim 224, 26! ; Kanda^- 
swainy temple at Z44, jjI 
Mawata 62 . . 

Maya [a D^vakanmil m . 
Mayadunne 380 . . 

Maya Pd-ndya 255 256 
Maya [Tachebar] 15^ _ 

Ma}'avaram inscription IW 
Mayilapore 216 
Mayon 186 
Mayuravansa 70 
Me Crindle 99. 1 10 
Meadows o£ Gold 194. 205 
Medicine, tveatise on 292, 

Medieval European Art 184; 
Medieval Sinhalese “y 

Dr. A. K. Kumaraswamy 185 ; 
Medieval writers 103 
Medirigiriya inscription 256 
Megasthenes 12, 91. 105, 118, 

136 

Megisba92, 106, 132 
M^alai 169 

Melek Mansour Qalayoon 354 
Memoir on Egypt and the Mam- 
elouk Sultans 352 
Menik Danaw 68 
MenikGanga60 
Merchandise, Articles of 146 
Mermaid 220, 222 
M6ru, mount 140, 285, 301 
Metta 69 , i 

Mihir j, kingdom of the 204, 220 
223 ; Mihiraj of Zapage 293 

Minavan 279 

MineriTiindal^r 171 
Minibar 39,40 

Minicoy, its connection with 
^ Ceylon 11, 12 ; notation of 11 
i Minister Puvineya Viku 330 
I Ministers, fioe kinds oj 1 42 
Mipatota 328 

Miscellaneous South Indian 
Coins 300 

Missionary Friar 287 
Mitilai 294 


lVJiaruaau>v<=‘“‘ I lAQ 1CA 

Marutam, inhabitants of 149, 15U 
Mdrutap'pira-vlka Vaih Z44,^/3. 

275.389 

Mas'alak-al-Absar 2% 

Mas’udi 192, 194, 205, 223 

Matale 116, 362, 363 
Matambiya 233 - 
M4tara46. 79, 116 

Mitota 14, 17, Ifi 
89 106, 108, 122,123,132,178, 
183, 184, 195,^21 _ ^ 

Mfi-tota, as a chief port 33, 
126. 127 : as a fortified town 
90,111, 139; as capital of 
kingdom 32 ; as capital 
of the Choias 262, 263; Empo- 
rium at 86. 112: equated with 

Madouttou and Nikfnf 1 15. 
1 17, 1 19; equated with Mava- 
' 372 ; equated with 


tupatuna 3// : equated wiin 
Periature and Peru nturai 54, 
254: equated with Sopatma 
and Sopattinam 11 1, 1 14: ruins 
at 82, 83, 84 ; sea route via 

113 

Mdthurai 56 
Matugona 328 
Matvala Sen, king 255 
MtLvatupatuna 372 
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Mitta Iprincess] 311, 312, 315, 
316,317,326 
Mitta, General 341, 342 , 
Mlechcha ktTigdo ms 50 
Mlechchm, Coated 145 
Mobaf39.205: 

Model Patiny^ 76 
Monarchical Coot t 138, 139 
Mongols, the 2, 4, 5 
:Monibar39 

Monograph of Mannar, A; by 
Boake 133 

Montecorvino, John of 207 
Monthly Literary Register 17, 
19. 108 
Moolai 373 

Moon, dynasty of the 296, 304, 
312.313.315.319 
Moor travellers 211 
Mootootamby pillai, Mr. A. 332, 
343 

Moriya dynasty 230 
Motor Car 151 
M6t(t)upalli 388, 389 
Mo(u)douttou94, 109. 115, 117, 
119 

Mudaliyar Wijesinha’s List of 
Ceylon Kings 265. 281 
Mudi Naga H4yar 41, 42, 177 
Mudiram [Hill] 23. 77 
Mudugdr 340 

Muhammedans, the 336, 355 ; 
Muhammedan travellers 127, 
192. 207,211,217. 219,224,250. 
293 ; Mahammedan writers 18, 
197. 201, 207, 220, 221, 224 
Mukhalingara 303, 307 
Mtikha Naga 76 
Mukkuvas, the 228 
Mulgirigala 372 
Mullaty inhabitants of 149, 150 
Mullaipattu 138, 145, 176 
Mullaitive 45, 52, 319 
Mullayar 279. 280 
Muller, Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon ; by 25, 70, 78, 209. 236. 
315, 322, 323. 324. 369 
Muller Hess. Prof, Q. 226 


Mummulii Choi a Mandalam 263 
Munasinha family 342 
Mundal 106 

Mungayinsen, Maharitja, 255 
Muni, Austere [Buddha] 8 
Munnesvaram 46, 83, 185 
Munpdjlai States 10 
Murinciyiir 41, 177 
Murugan [God] 50, 60, 186, 187, 
188 

Musali 83 

Museum, the Colombo 263 
Music, instruments of 173, 174: 

kings as patrons of 171, 172 
Mmirai Art si 161 
Muslim usurper 351 
Mus/ms 134, 135, 203; export of 
110; prices fetched by 135 
Mussalman dynasty 355, 356 
Muta Siva 67, 68 
Muttaraiyan Svaran Maran, 
Perumbidugu 238 
Muttolleyiram 20 
Muttu Krishnappa Naik 300. 
334 

Mutu Vijaya Raghunatha S6tu** 
pati 249 

Mutuvelopillai. Mr. W. 1 37 
Muzins 1 13 

Muzumdar, Mr. A. K. 4, 40 
My nibar 40, 215, 217 
Mysore 30 i 

N 

Nach^sh 88 

Nachchindirkiniyar 23, 29 
N adagam \72; — plates 303, 307, 
308 

Nadar^ja, bronze image of 263 
Naga [a king] 65 
N4gabhatta 6 
N^gadatta 6 

Ndgadiba 79. 94, 95. 116, 117 
mgadiboi 79. 94. P9 116 
N^gadipa and Buddhist Remains 
in Jaffna ; by Pieris 8, 32,44, 
137,168.190 


NWipa, conflict between NAga 

kings at 7, 8: identification ot 

117 119, 191; N^.ga settle- 

ments in 6; remnant alter 
submersion \2\ vihirasat /?, 

76, 77. 231 : works of Ceylon 
kings at 73—76 _ _ 

Nagadiva94, 1 16;— Tuna Ivihara] 

’ " ' 

Niga dynasty 68. 79, 116 : 

— guard stones 321 

Nftga kingdom(s). Antiquity of 

139 ; Capitals of 5, 59, 159, 

141 ; extent of 12, i3 ; 
Go vernment of 138, 1 ^ ^ 

North Ceylon 32, 33 34, 44; 

Manipallavain as a /o, oo. 
44 ; ’ Monarchical government 
of 139 : sjbmersion of 12, 70 _ 
iNSiga king(s), armies of 142 ;r— of 
Ceylon 31,32. 67, 75; minis- 
ters of 142. 143; ornaments 
of 71 : places of 12. 24 26. 42- 

44.6i 69.75.78.79, 113 172 

297; Tamil literature and 177 
NAga M4h4 S6na 78 
N^gamaiyan, Kafluttalai 261 
N&ganadu 26, 27, 28 « 

Niga names 67, 71, 230 , . 

Niigandr 178; Attan yen 178; 

Matuden Ila 178; 

N&ganar, Nan 178; Piitan Ila 
178: Yen 178 

Ndgan, Pon 178; Tinmati 178 
Ndga origin of Ceylon kings 57, 
58.67-71,73.169,230 
Ndigapadam 71, 170 

N&gapattinam 6, 124 _ _ 

Ndga pirates 17 , 22, 122, 1/3. 

— -poetesses 171 ;— poets 178 
Ndga princess. Arjuna s marriage 
to a 34, 42, 43, 171 ; Asvad- 

dharaan’s marriage *to a 31 ; 
Chdla king’s mwriage to a 26 
—29 : Vijaya’s marriage to a 
. 57. 67, 73 
Nagapuram 5. 127 
Niigarcoil 6, 320 


Nagarcot 6 
iVagar/^a 183 , 

Naga-risa-Nila temple 180 

Ndgarjuna 6 Hills 5, 6, 

Nagar, palaya 105 _ , 

Nagas, absorption of Yakkhas 
into the 3 ; ancient 8/. IU>. 
179. 182, 384 ; city of the 142, 
22 ! • civilization of the 129, 
130, 139, 141. 174, 179; cobra 

symbol in the ornaments of 

the 170; conversion to. Bud- 

■ dhism of the 7t 8,.63j . emblem 
, of the 43; -, emigration from 

Assam of the 44 
Nagasena 6 ^ _ I . 

Nagas, fold of the 130; island of 
the 191, 225; Mongolian des- 
cent of the 5 ; Northern 
(Branch of the) 70, 7 1 ; origin 
of the 3—5 ; painting and 
sculpture among the 183; sea" 
borne trade of the 122, 124, 
129, 146; settlements of the 
i 5 — 7, 116; stronghold of 
the 6, 7, 14, 17, 19, 123; their 
fusion with other races 6, 32, 
66 

Nagasuram 174 i iaa 

Nagas, weaving among the 133- 
135; writing among the 182. 

Naga temple 73, 79, 89 ^ 

Naga towns, description of 142; 
destruction of 144 

Ntiga tribes 13, 14, 15, 88,' 171 
N^gavamsa kings. 6, 240 
Ndgavardhana 6' 

Nageiroi 79, 94, 1 16 
Naggadipa 53 

Nagpur 5, 6, 308 , ; ■. 

Naik king of Madura 385 
Tanjore 334 
Naimana 79, 117^ 

■ Nainative inscriptien 208: 
Najabulus 196, 199 
Nakadouba 79. 95. 1 16, 1 17 
Nakk^varam 53 

Nakkirar 10: commentary of 10 
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Nakoos 221 

Nakulam 10, ' " '35, .185 ; .. sacred 
waters of 185 
Nakulesvaram 35^ 185. 

Nalavas, Sinhalese, origin of- the 
383.384 

N all gai mini 175 

Nallur 250, 273. 274,311331, 

' 333,359;373,380,382; Kanda^ 

, swamy temple, at, 332 : kings 
who reigned at 374 ; not built 
by Kulankai 374 ; temple(s) 
at 334/372 , : , ^ 

Nambara PanJita Parakrama 
Baku (ii) 339/ , 

Nampota, Sinhalese 59, 191 
N^nattan 83 
Nandi varman ii, '234 , 
Ncinmaiokatligai 111,222 
Narningaiyar -171 
Nanndganar 23, 178 
Nanni, name 242 
Afcinniil, Tamil Grammar 306', 
Narasinha ii,, (Hoysala) • 290, 
292, 329, 339, 343 
Narasinha(varman i) 234, 235,- 
238, 239 

Narrinai 20, .21, 147, 148, 161, 
162; 163, 167, 174, 185, 188. ; 
NathavWi, district of 388,. 389 " 
Nattattan^r 13, 178 
Naiiucoilai Cheiti^s 84 
Natural History: by Pliny '91, 
... 92, „ 135 

Naval expedition by C<§ra 21 . 
N^val Niravi Malai 64 
Navang, kingdom of 202 
Navanturai, (Sangada) 126 
Navy, Ary a Chakravarti’s 21 1 
Nayankura31 ^ 

N^yar inscription 367 
Naypunaypatanam 213 _ 
Nedumto Anji, Atiyaman 78 
NedunalvMai^ 138, 140, 168, 169 
Nedun c6ral Atan 22 ^ 

Neclontive 208, 381 
Negombo 251, 263 
Nell, Dr. A, 85 


Nelliyan, 320 
Nellore 274, 340 
Nepd.}am 211, 249 
Nepaul 6 
Nero 128 
Neulpur Grant: 303 
Neville, H.: 46,^ 47, 52 70, 82, 
225 

New Dates of Pandyan kings: by 
Swamikannupillai 345 
Neytal {iracis) 149, 150, 21 1 ; in- 
habitants of 150 
Ni cobars 53, 196, 199 
.Nigama 1 15 

Nights, Thousand and One 193, 
196,201,204,205,219,220,221, 
222,223 

.Nikama 95, 109, 115 
Nikdya Sangrahawa 236, 238, 

„ 254, 255, 264, 328, 329, 363 
Nila N4ga !34 : 

Nimbara dynasty 303 
Nissauka Alagakonara 36! 
Nissanka (malla) 3!1, 314, 322, 
323, 324, 328 ; inscriptions of 
322,323,324; statueof321 
Niyangama 1 1 5 
Nizam’s Slate Railway 388 ' 
Nolambarayar 242 
Nolambas, the 242 
Non- Aryan race 5 
North Arcot. 252, 256 
North Cape 93, 94, 101 
North Ceylon 89, 98. 99, 244, 
342; Buddhism in 8, 63, 64, 
189,190: civilization of 129 : 
commercial interccuise' with 
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description of 224 ; 

Colonists in 180 ; trade ot o6, 

Northern Country 234. 235. 240 
244; — dominion 44, 231, 3Z/, 
342 

Northern India 184 . 

Northern kingdom LH , j 1 1 . 

326, 342; commercial inter- 
course with the 100 : invasioti 
of . the 258; Lambakannas of 
the 76; location of the 19Z; 
M4nabharana’s rule oi the -^lo 
Northern Lanka 292 
Northern passage, Kalah ^he 
214; wrecks in the 207. 208 
Northern port (s) 147,206.207; 
—principality t6, 80; — seas Ml 
North India 3, 44, 137, 152 
North Indian Art 184; -tunes 
173 

North Western Province 303 
Notation, Chaldean system ot 1 1 
Notes on History of Hughli Dt ; 

by R Deg 51 
Nuniz 367 
Nyaya Bashya 241 

- O 

Odaikurichchi 59 
Odoric, (Friar) 38, 39, 120, 205, 
206. 209, 210 

Oificer of the Ceylon Rifles, An 

217 

Officer of the Ceylon Rifles, 
Ceylon; by an 194, 199, 200. 
203,217,219,253 
Okaka dynasty 230 ^ 

Old Ceylon; by R. Farrer 322 
OlivaJiva 181 ^ 

Oliveira, Philip de 374, 387 

Olukkulam. 62 

Oman 193 

Omantai 357 

Ones! crates 103 

Ophir 87, 88, 89 

Ophis 88 


Orgalic Gulf 95, 107 
Orissa 50, 51,262, 277. 303,306, 
,307, 309, 311, 323, 388 
Ormus 81, 253, 

Orthora'29 
Othman'354 ■ 

Ottakdttan.' (poet) 286, 288 , ^ 

■ Oasley ; Travels in the East, by 
,„Sir W. 198, '276' V 
OaVaiysbr, ,78, ,107, 171 ‘ 

Ovei^ Lordship of Ceylon ; ' by 
Dr. Paul 365, 

Oaiyoni 183 ■ 

Oo^r U,. 14, 15.,:88/89, 178. 
183 

Ornyat man 178 
Oym^n, Nalliyakodan 178 

P 

Pabbhavati 315 316 
Pacina, [island] 77; Pacina 
vihi^ra 63, 64, 65, 77 
Padaviya 262, 263, 328 
Paddy, export of 132 
Padi, inhabitants ot 337 
Padimana 328 
Padirrupattu 22, 78 
Padivil (kulam) 314, 319* 328 

Padmakomalai 15 
Pahruli: [rive 10 , 

Pak-Iia Swami 241 ^ ^ , 

Paficei, description 0/ 140 ; food 

PMaSivu 327 „ , j 

Paloesi moundou. Paloesi munda 

92. 102, 104, 105 

Palcesi mundi oppidum 102 
Palai, inhabitants of 150 
Pdlaidlvu, island 287 
Palaigonoi, Palai Nagoi 105 
Palai Sia Mandalam 102 . 

Palaisi Moundon 97, 101, 102, 
103. 104 

Palai' Simundu 102 

Palatnoli 19 

PAlandlpa. Chief of 287 
Pelapattflidai ' Chokkan&ta : Pula** 

var- 295, 
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Pilas of; Bengal, ' 

Paiaya Ndgar 105 ■ , : 

Palaya Sila Mandalam 103 

Pdkvi'lOO, 121 * 

Pali: [language] 54, 60,102, 103, 

178,179 / 

Palisimanta '102 ,■ 

Pallas, a$ original Tamil slaves 
■383;. 

Pallas, the 383, 384 
Pallava Country, Ceylon’s inter- 
course with the 241 
Pallava inscri.ptions 239 
Pallava kings, help to Ceylon’s 
kings by the 231-235 ; invasion 
of Ceylon by the 232, 238, 24! 
Pallavam 31 
Pallavan 279 

Pallava power, ascendency of 
125,233 

Pallavarayankattu 83, 106, 242 
Pallavar^yanpMtai inscription 
268,271 

Pallavardiyar 268, 269 
Pallavas, authority over Jaffna 
of the 242; Ceylon’s help to 
. the 234, 235, 239; dynasty of 
the 30 ; downfall of the 242 ; 
emblem of the 302; Gangs 
chiefs under the 304; Origin 
of the 30-31 ; the 6, 173, 255. 
305.339 

Pallavas, The; by Prof. Dubreuil 
231 

Palmyrah flsg 43 ; Palmyrah 
Point 1 14 

Palupola ddgoba 75 
Pana Caste 247 
Pdnadure 362, 363 
Pana minstrel 247 
Panan 122.245. 246.248, 273; 
presentation of Jaffna to a 245, 
246 

Panangdmam 317 
Pana settlement 2\ 2. 248; set- 
tlers 212 ; tribe 153, 171, 

174;---, — women 146 
Panca Kammalat 139 


Panchavan 34 
Pandarams, Meniicani 174 
Pdndava hero 171 
PdndavApi 319 
Pd,ndava princes 33 
Pandavas, the 41, 42, 50, 171 
Pdndawewa inscription 209 
Pdndi, kingdom of 255, 257 
Pdndf malavan 272* 273, 324 
Pdndion (king) 95. 96 
P^ndita Pardikrama Bahu ii 336 
Pandita Pardkrama Bahu (iv) 
177,351 

Pandi, women from 227 
P4ndu Country 337, 340, 344 
Panduk Abhaya 67, 130 
Pandu [P^ndyan king] 256, 257 
P^ndu [Ceylon king] 228 
Pd.uduvasa (D^va) 67, 227, 242 
Pdnclya Kavdjaka 104 
Pdndyan(s), Arya Cbakravarti a 
minister of the 344, 346, 347; 
capital of the 10, 34, 36, 37, 
40, 41. 42, 57. 101, 104. 181; 
Ceylon’s help to the 255—258; 
flag of the 10. 43, 301, 341 ; 
invasion of Ceylon by the 252, 
253, 255, 290, 338. 339, 341, 
344, 367 ; Jaffna’s help to the 
355. 356 

Pdndyan kingdom, disintegration 
of the 335 

Pandyan klags^ Some New Dates 
of the ; by Swamikannupillai 

345 

Pindyan prince, first Arya Chak- 
ravarti a 272, 273 ; Mdina- 
bharana a 311, 312. 317-319 

Pandyan princess, Arjuna’s mar- 
riage to a 34, 44; Vijaya’s 
marriage to a 56, 57 
Pandyan, Santhira$4kara 355 ^ ‘ 
Pandyan territory, submersion of 
9,‘10,H,42,57 

Pandya power, decline of the 
125, 233 

Pandyas, throne names of the 

370 
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^SlS^Ts'f S»»w. : 

pSaTwbL.309 P« 

Pannaiturai 212 p 

PapalU- 

gate 39 1 .. 14 Pi 

paradi. Sa^artof'! ,- 

Para(iise40, 2 R 215, 216 p 

Par aka Street J>U ••• 970* P 

Parak^sari K^ttoga m 270. 

.Raiidhi P 

Parak6sarivarman370 _ P 

Parak^sarivarinan Rajendra ^ 

Ch5]ai263 

Parakkama 23/ . | 

Par&kkirama ya,ku 345 _ ^ 

ParAkrama Arik6sari D • i| 

h-i accession oi ■ 

236 . 288; birtk place ot 310 

319, 323: ceremonies per 

formed 519 -. coins of ^2^. 

construction oi Tank ^^22 * 

^27 F arret on » 

, S;olc,yol315.316-,eene. 

emblem on sbnnes of 321 . 

Nainative edict of 208, 2Uy. 
Sof311-317,321; sea of 

320: ^ 327^ 

320 ; unde of 321 , 324, 3.i/, 

pSOT.Btl.uUi.tov.ra, Sri 

P.A5.m®°B'w lon.«»al 291. 

pSot. Bibu (ii) .(P«4U)- 

retreat due to 336 ; xeign 
Pardikrama B^hu, Sn Latikadhi 

NAta3l4 


Par&krama B 4 bu iii 344, 345, 

349 , 371: accession ot 33^: 
reign of 351 , . ,,7 _ 

Par&krama Baku iv^ 177, . 

date of accession of 350, _33 ^_ 
Par&krama B4bu vi 314, 366, 368 

369, 372, 373, 385 : subjuga" 

tion of the Vannis by ^367 _ 
Pardkrama Bkilja (Bku]o), (.U 6 va } 
(S.imat) 208. 209, 314 
. Parikrama Pandya 267 _ 

Parakrama P^n^ya , , A"™" 
D 6 va, inscription ot 3o, 3D'l 

Paribkramapuram 267 

Paralay Kandaswamy temple 64 
Paralia 96, 107, 108, 109, , 

114 

Param6svaravarman i 239_ 
Paramf^svaravarman ii 

P^SStU 327. 360 

, ParaWkali 10^ 108_ -Al 

. Parantaka i 256, ^57, 258, 261, 

’ Parantaka ii, Sundara Ckdla 261, 
262 

: Parar&ja 289, 290 
e Pararajas 6 karam [medical work] 

,s POTar4ias6kara(n) ^5. 2^. 290. 

,a 296, 358. 359. 366.370. 371. 

374.380.386 

>• Parar^jas 6 karan, Court ot 2^7, 

3 f 359.360 

'j 

■ Pur.r«o,4arm ® 273 

iri Parar^.]asiugan 287, 2oo, iy , 
291.329.360 

)1 Parasamudra 102 

Paraskri mandalam 102 

aY Parasika, rulers^ of 2^y, ^ 

u® Parasol, white 307, 309 

Paratavar 150 : Paratava tribes 

Paravi Sandesaya367 
dki Parker Ancient Ceylon, by H. 

2.45.46,65.318 
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Parker, Mr. H, I, - 2, 45, 46, 47, 
52, 56, 64, 65. 182 
Parpar]50J53 
Parptiturai 133- 
Parvati, /Queen 322 ' 

P^saiyur 2 1 1 , 248, 251. 

P^supada [Gotra, Sect]' 295, 309 
Pasu (tank,, vibara) 65 ' 
Pataliputra .17, 62 
Patanao, port of 212 : ' 

PatiBay94-/, 

Patra Daw to 74 

PatUnapalai 133, 141, 147, 149, 
154.185; 

Patti0aturai'21 1 

Pattini devi(yo) (kadavui) 29, 
73,74,188 

Pattunagam [pattinam] 9 
Paul, Dr. S. C 348, 354, 365 
Paul; Over Lordship of Ceylon, by 

Dr. S. C. 348, 365' 

Pauthier, M. 203 
Pavanandi 306 
Pavarkulam 62 

Pearl fishery (fisheries) 96, 101, 
no. 136, 200. 222, 223, 344, 
348.352.353.354 
Pearl oysters 84, 106 
Pearls, trade in 106, 107 
Pegu, king of 382 
Peninsula, South Indian 12 

,the [Jaffna] 31. 35 
119, 190, 263, 320, 326 

Pepiliyfea vihdra inscription 

369 

Pepper country 202, 217 
P^radeniya 358, 361 
Perakumba Sirita 367 
Periapandar. Don Joao 385 . 
Periature 45,: 52, 54,. 25.4 . 

Perigrinaiions oj Indian Buddhists 
226 

Perimal 219 
Peringally 108 

Periplus, Description of North 
Ceylon in the 96'-97 
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Periplus (of the Eryihrean Sea) 

92, 93, 96, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 109, no. 111, 
112, 114, 115, 116, 119, 120, 
126, 129.135. 136, 146 
Periyal 173 

Periyapulle Segarajaseharan 374 
Periyapuranam 235 
Persia 86. 126, 198,225 
Persian monarch 198, 276 
Persians, the 86 
Perumaka(n) 65 

Perumal, Senpahap251, 331, 332, 
359,368.371 

Perumanambi. Tiruchittambala 
Mudaiydn 268 

Perumbidugu muttaraiyan Sva-. 

ran Maran 238 
Perumkilli 29 

Perumponarrupadai .28, 29, 134, 
138. 140, 147, 148. 149, 151. 
152. 154, 155, 156, 157, 158,. 
159, 160, 161, 172 
PerunarkiUi 28 
Perunchitran^r 77 
Peruncorru Utiyan C^raldtan^ 
C^ramdn 40, 4 ! 

Perundaf am 26 1 
Perunjinga 291 
Perunkadai 151 
Peruf}kali(pattu) 108, 111 
Perufikopendu 171 
Peruntalai Cdtanar 183 
Peruntotam 21 , 23 
Perunturai, identification of 254 
Pervilis215 

Petrie, Prof : Flinders 85 
Phasis. river 94, 99. 106, 119 
Philalathes* History of Ceylon 
365. 367 
Philip 375 

Philip de Oliveira 374, 387 
Phoenicia 83, 87 
Phoenician History 89, 90 
Phoenicians, the 86 \ . 

Pieris, Dr. P E. 59, 74, 137, 332, 

372 ■-/? 
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ptens: Ceylon during ^he Portu- 
guese Era by Dr. P • E, 382 
Pili Valai 26, 27, 28 
Pillai Tamil, [Kumara Kulottun- 
gan] 286 

Pil'aiyar, worship ot Zob 
Pillar inscription. Allahabad t> 
PiraSchu Rasa 375 

Piranmalai inscription J05 

Pirates of Mantai 17, 22 
Pisasu mundal 105 
Pishtapura 307 

Piyangudipa 191 
Place Names of hfjna \y^- 
Coomraswamy '80, 361, ^4 
Pliny 91.92 93 101. 104. 105. 
106, 107. 123. 132, 135 

Plough flag 30] 

Poets, presents to ul 
P6galur. Chief of 334 
Point Pedro 87, 117, 133, 179, 
326.372 

Polonnaruwa 276, 315, 317, 318, 
321.326,328; as capital of 
Magha243.291. 343 369; as 
Chola Capital 262, 264 
Polonnaruwa Coins 300 
Polonnaruwa, expulsion ot 
Magha from^ p6, 342 ; first 
king of 233 ; Hindu buildings 
at 263, 322; inscriptions at 
236, 324; Pandyan’s invasion 
of 252; Trunk road from 
Sihgai Nagar to 320, 327 

their alliance with Jarina 
Royal family 315, 326 
Polygars, Telugu 336 
Ponataya 239 
Pondicheri 287 
Pon Nfean 178 
Ponparipo 83, 1 38 
Ponpattiyur 272 
Porfodai' 320 
Porter king 69, 72 
Portugal 92, 378. 379 ^ 

Portuguese Conquest 387 


Portuguese, defeat of 

Portuguese Eru^ Ceylon duftng 

the382 ' 

Portuguese Government, tr ou- 

bles during the 390 _ , ,,q 

Portuguese historians Z i 1. ziv, 

297. 370 381.386 _ 

Port uguese H istory of Ceylon ; by 
de Couto 45. 111. 331, 368, 

380 . 386 , , , ,, u, 

Portuguese in India, the; oy 
Danvers 387 _ . j- r.f 

Portuguese in Jaffna, landing ot 

the212,213 . 

Portuguese manusmptsJ/O 

Portuguese Period; 

Jaffna during the 359, 380, 

PorUi’gueL, the 59, 98. 102, 127. 
104 211 212, 217, 221. 248, 
249! 293. 330. 334 373 374 
375, 377. 379, 380, 381, 382 
386.387,390 

Porunararrupadai 134, 1^/. 

151, 154. 155, 166. 168, 169 
172 174 

Potha-kuttha 233, 234, 241 
Pothai^yar, worship ot 24/ 

Potiya hill 294 
Pottery 137 
Potthasala 233 

Poudouke 95, 97, 110, 114, 115 

Poysala king 291 
Prasanda 285 
Prc'-dravidian tribes 1,2 

Pre-Epic period 2 

Pridham. H. 20, 25. 82, 83, 8., 
102.111,112,221 
Pridham, An Historical Account oj 

Ceylon; by H. 5. 20, 84. 102. 
111 , 112.221 
Pringally 108 
Prithivipathi ii 253 
Ptolemaic period 85 
Ptolemies 226 

Ptolemy 14. 23 , 29. 79 101 03. 

105.106.107 108 109 1 2 113 

114.115,116,117,118,136.310 
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Ptolemy, description of Noith 
: Ceylon by 93-96, 98, '99 , 
Ptolemy, Geography of the World ; 

by 23, 30, 79 : 

Piidan Devan 178 ' 

Piyuki 114 ; , 

Puduvai 287 

PughaUndi [poet] 34,' 299; bis 
pilgrimage to Kataragama 286; 
his visit to Jaffna 284, 285, 

■ 327 ; time of 286 
Puhar 29,' 142 
Pujamliya 264, 337 , 

Pnlaccery 328 , 

Pulathi 233 
Puliaiikulam malai 64 
Pulikesin i 230 
Pulikesin ii 6, 235, 306 
Punakari 108, 114, 115, 213, 3t8; 

— district 12, 14, 83, 242 
Pungardivu, (Pungudutive) 89, 
191 

Punkbagama, identification of 

317 

Punnala(i) 187, 373 
Punya Raja 1 27 

Pura( m) Namru 19, 23, 24, 25, 
41, 77, 78. 107, 122. 134, 144. 
145.146,151,166.172,183 
Puranas, [coins] 44; tbe [ancient] 
2,6.16,42.50 
Puranic geneology 296 
Piitan Ila Nd>gan^r 178 
Puttalam 45. 46. 47, 52, 83. 21 1, 
368 

Puvaneka Vabu, Sri Sangba 
Bodbi 332 

Puvin^ya Vaku [minister] 330 ; 

(Bbuvaneka Baku i) 344 
Puvi Raja Pandaram Pararaja- 
sekaran 374 

Pyrrbos [a mountain] 96 

Q 

Qalah 202 
Qalai 202 

Qalayoon, Melek Mansour 352 

Qualab 201, 202 

Quartre Mere*s Memoir 352 


Queddah 194, 201, 202 
Queen Bahidaloka 324 
Queen Lilavati, consort of 314 
Queen Parvati 323 
Queiroz, Conquhiia Temporal etc. 
of Ceylon ; by F. dc 212, 297, 
379.382 

Queiroz, de 297, 298. 37 8,379 
382 

Quilon 207, 217, 262 

R' ■■ 

Racbia 91, 92, 102 
Rada 51 

Ragunath AbhyuJayam; by 
Ramabadramba 249. 287 
f, , by Vijaya Ragbava 
Nay^ka 249 
Ragun4tha (Naik) 387 
Ragun^tba S6tupati 386; cop- 
perplate Grant of 249, 386 
Regunatba Setups ti Katta Th4- 
var, copperplate grant of 249 
Ragunatha Setupati, Muttu 
Vijaya 249 

Raghuvamsam 296, 304; com- 
position of 359 

Rabma, kingdom of 194, 203. 204 
Rahman, king 203, 204 
Rabmancor 194 
Rabmaniya 203, 204 
Rabmi, Ra(b)mni 193, 194 
Raigam Bandara 380 
Raigam Nuvara 361 
Railway, East Indian 51 
Raja Abaya 68, 70 
Rt^iddbi R^ja (i) 263, 278,281. 
283, 284, 316; inscriptions of 
263, 269, 278 

Rd.jd.dbi Raja (ii) (Parakesari) 
268, 269, 321 ; inscriptions of 
268, 328 

Rd.jd.ditya, death of 261 
Rd.jag6pala Perumal temple, in- 
scription in 385 
Rajakaria 138 
Rajakesarivarman 370 
Rd.jakulantaka 320 
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Raja Madapallis 388 
R.^jaMaheri43^a 303, , 304 

RajaMittaka 231 
Raj amurai 273 

Raja Raja i 259, 262. 263/ 264; 
conquests oi 259. 262; domi- 
nions of 262: inscriptions of 

259, 261 1 time of 260 
Raja Raja Isvaram 263 
Rajarajapuram263 
Raja Raja ii 286, 288 
Raja Ra ja iii 290, 291. 292. 339 ; 

inscription of 290 
Raja R4ja type [of Coins] 300 
Rajaratnacari S, 76, 231, 254, 
336.344.347,349 
Rajasimha Indravarman i 306 
Rajasimka Pandya 256 
Rajasimman 253 
Rajasinka 381, 385 
Rajavalt 9, 12, 19, 42, 56, 57, 74, 
75, 92, 136, 274. 319,328, 336, 
337, 338, 342, 354, 361, 362, 
363, 365, 366. 368, 369, 372, 
373, 380. 386 
Rdjavesi Bhujanga 320 
Rajayatana [Relic House] 231 ; 

- — -[tree] 75 
Rdj6nclra 3l5 

Rajendra Chdla i (Parakesari- 
varman) 258, 259, 260, 263, 
264; conquest of Ceylon by 
262 ; inscriptions of 263, 283 
R^)jdndra Chola iii 292; inscrip- 
tion of 292 

Rajdndra (Deva) i 259 ; capture 
of Mahinda V by 260 ; inscrip- 
tions of 281 

Rajendra Ddva ii 263, 281, 283, 
284,315 

Rakala [cyclic year] 376 
Rakshasa of iniquity [Ravana] 

294 ■ 

Raksbasas tbe 2, 17, 56 
Ramd 5, 83, 151, 185, 187,235, 
256, 292, 293, 294, 295, 309, 
373 

Ramabadramba 249 


Ramanacor 297 , . , 

Rd.ma-Ravana war 4 L 42 
R^masimdaran 14 
Rama, temple of 373, ■ 

Ramayana 3, 5, 15,„ 'I6, 40, 41, 
50, 83, ,139, 141, : 151, 185 ; 
Dutt's translation of the 5; 

" Griffith’s translation of the 
141'; mention of aeroplane in 
the 151 ; mention of Poison 
gas in the 151 

Ramayanam [in Tamili 16, 176» 
274; author of the 283 ; time 
of its imprimatur 288 
R^mdsvaram 7, 101, 1 07, 185, 
194, 195, 204, 293, 295 297, 
299, 300, 309, 326, 334, 344 
366, 371, 387 ; Brahmaiii(s) of 
298, 310, 333 

Rtodsvaram inscriptions 366 
R^mn^d 249, 297, 298, 300, 334, 
346, 366 
Ranne 250 

Rashtrakuta king .260, 261 
Rashtrakiitas, the 303 
Ratnadyipa 17 
Ratnapura 214 
Ratnavalli 312, 313, 316 
R4vana 3. 9. 12, 15, 16, 42, 151, 
294 ; religious devotion of 185 
Raoana, Lanka of ; by N. S, 
Adikari 12 
R^yakotta plates 31 
Rebeiro's Ceilao ; by P. E. Peiris 
382 

Recumbent Bull [emblem] 300, 
301,302 
Red Cdra 22 

Reddi Chiefs, the 303, 304 
Red, the [mountain] 96 
Red Sea 91 

Reimers, Mr. E. B. 378 
Reinaud 203 
Relic House 231 
Renaudot 197, 202 
Ribegro ; A Portuguese work Qft 
Ceylon, by 89, 382 



Rifles ; Ceylon, by an Officer of Sacrificial horse 42, 43 
the Ceylon 194? 199, 200, 203, Sadasiva Raya, inscription of 385 
217*219.353 Sadayakka Udayan (Thevan) 

Rishi(s), the 36, 294 300,334 

Rishi Viswamitra 294 Sadayan* (Sangaran) 287 288 

Robert Sewell 128, 301 Sadayappa Mudali 287, 288, 289. 

Rohana (country) 277, 278, 317 327 

Roman Art 184 — —buildings 1 1 1 Saddha Tissa 68, 70 

’Cohorts 123 Coins 52, Sahasa Malla 236, 237, 3 ! 1, 314, 

60,85, III, 114, 128, 149;-- — 323,328 

Emperor 91; Empire 128, Sahitya Ratnakora 249, 386 

135 S ahity a Sudha 249 

Roman ladies, muslins sought Sailon 200 
for by 135 Saint Sa’nbhandar (Sampanda 

Roman merchants 111, 123, 138;. Miirti) 173, 191, 249 
— — ruins 111 — ships 122 Saint Su^idarar (Sundara Miirti) 

Romans, the 86, 87, 100, 128, 121, 191 

Saiva Saint(s) (Tamil) 121, 191, 
235, 253 ; bronze images of 
the 263 

Saiva Shrines 186 
Sakka S^napati 256 
SakoJa Yal 173 
Sakra 373 
Salahat (Sea of) 200 
Salai [people] 93, 103 
Sala Megha 317 
Salamewan, Ambaherana 231 
Salavat, port of 2 1 1 * 

Salavaturai 21 1, 213 
Salihe93,103 
Sali Kumara(ya) 70, 190 
Salipabbhata Vih^ra 75 
[kirgdom] Salivdhana (Sak^ptam) 242, 344 
Saliyiir 109, 101 
Salmesius 110 
Salour 95, 100 
Salt river 108 
Samanala 202 
Saman Deviyo 187 
Samavasi kings 307 
Samhavakk^Tippu, Vismnaiha 
Sastriar 322 

Sambhandar, Saint (Sampaiida 

M::rti) 173, 191 249 
Sambuturai 62, 277 
Sambuvarayar, Edirili-S61a 268 
Sanigraha Rdghava 256 


Roman trade 196; ^writers 122 

Rome 119, 128. 135, 146, 163 ; 

commerce with 1 19; 

Rome, embassy from Ceylon to 
91,123 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch of the 348 
Royal brothers, five 345 
Royal dynasties, Indian 296 
Ruanweli inscription 322 
Rubies, Estuary of 213 
Rudrad^va Rdja, Mahamandalds- 
vara 388 
Rudra i 288 
Rudramba 216 
Ruhmi [king] 204 ; — 

203 

Ruhuna Magama 46 
Runa Rata 56 


Saba [a kingdom] 40, 211, 214; 
description of 215, 216 ; iden** 
tification of 216, 217, 218; 
Marignolli’s visit to 21 5 
Sabouras [an Emporium] 96. 1G9 
Sa, (Constantine) de 378, 379 
Sacred thread 296, 319, 321 
3acred waters 33, 34^ 35 
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Samuddh^sana Sala 63 
Satnuia Gupta 6, 31 
Sanchoniathan 89 ^ 

Sandamain 207, 210, 349, 371 
Sandras^gara 356 
Sani(u) 222. 223 ^ 

Sangacla Navtoturai 126 
Sat gam, First Tamil 41, 42, 181; 
Second Tamil 42, 178, 181 ; 
Third Tamil 12,23, 43. 112, 
128, 17K 172, 178 
S an ga period 13; Ten Idylls of 

the 13 

Sanga poets 19 ^ 

Sangara (Sangadam) 97, 1 15, 1 19 
126 

Sangara CholanUla2S6 
Sangaralinga P^radi 14 
Sangaran Sadayan 287 
Sangathali 318 

Sangathar Vayal 318 

Sangha 69, 234 
Sanghabodhi 76, 77 
Sanghamitta 62, 63 
Safigatissa 69, 76, 77, 79, 169 
Sang'-kialo 124 

Sankili (Kumar a) 374, 381, 386, 

387 

Sankili (Segar&jas^karan) 2 1 2, 

331, 335, 370, 374. 380, 388, 
capture of Tootb Relic by 382 
massacre of Christians by 381 
Sanskrit grammarians 3^ ^ 
Sanskrit Grammar, Panini^s 181 
Sanskrit (language) 4, 53, 102, 
109,178,179 
Sansliiit Mahabhdrata 33 
Sanskrit Puranas 358 
Santhirasdkarait Koyil 56, 186 
Santhiras6kara Pandyan 355 
Sapumal (Kumdraya) 251, 274, 
282, 331, 349, 371, 372, 373; 
invasion ’ol 335, 354. 363. 368, 
369,370 

Sarajdti malai 177, 350, 351, 352 
Sarandib 194, 280 
Seraph 88 

Sairasvati 51 ■ 


Saravanai 197 '■ ' 

Sarpasa$tram 358 : 

Satavahanas 6, 32 : ' . 

Sathanapalli 389 - ^ . 

Satyasraya. Dhuruvaraja mdra»* 
varman 306' 

Satyasraya Vinayadilya' 239 
Sauvira 87, 89 
Schneider, Captain, 132 
Schoff, w, R iio , : ' 

Scythic Nagas4 ■ ' 

Sea-pirates , 1 7, 22, 122, 1 23 ■ ■ 
Second Tamil Sangam 42, 178 • 
181 

■ Segar^j(s)an 272, 273, 329 ■ ^ , 

Segarajasekaram [astrologicalj 

38, 291, 293, 295, 296, 299, 
302, 204, 308, 356, 357, 358 
Segarajasekaram [medical] 292, 
358 

Segar^jas^karan of literary fame 
357,358 

Segardjas6kaian(s) 38, 272, 285, 
286, 292, 296, 299, 304, 329, 
333, 356, 370, 371, 381 
Sedan 102 
S6karan 285 

Selahat, Seiahit 196, 197, 199 
Sellappoo aratchy 92 
Semiramis 90 
S^na, Chief Captain 275 
Sdna i ^6, 237, 252, 254 ; Vara^ 

guna’s invasion during the 

time of 253. 255 

S6na ii 237, 254, 256 ; invasion 
■ oi Pandyan Country by 255. ' 
Sdna iii 237 ; S4na iv 237 ; . S6na 
V 237, 276 

Sendalai inscription 238 
S^ndamangalam 290, 292, 330. 
338,339,343 

Sen gad aka Nagar 245, 246, 247 
Sengkili 202, 203 
Senk^dan 58 
Senkottiyal 173 

Senkuttuvan 21, 22, 29, 72, 78. 
123“* ■ . ' 
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SenpaKap Perumdl 359» 37 1 ; 
invasion of Jaffna by 251, 331, 
332, 368, 369; Religion and 
tolerance of 372 

Sen Tamil 20, 238* 249, 274, 286, 
289, 290, 338, 359 

S^nt^nka! am 228 
, Serbeza 193 

Serendib* (Serendieb) 103, 193, 
194, 198, 199, 200 
Serpents, Lord of 31 
Serpent worshippers 4 
Sermamla Vhiara 70 
Senianal Paper e 62 
S^tu (Adames Bridge) 35 
S^tu Coins 300-302 
S4tu Crest 310, 334 
emblem of 295 

S^tukavalan, (S^tukavalavan) 
299, 344 

S^tu, origin and use of the 

legend 299, 300, 301, 334 
S^tupati, appointment of the first 
300 

Setupati(s) 249, 298, 299, 333, 
334 ; inscriptions of the 249, 
300 ; origin of the 300, 334 
Setu, protector of 299 
Sewell, (Robert) 128, 301 
Seyllan 40, 215 
Shakireeyeh 220 
Shanar, the 384 
Sheba 216 

Ships, Panikrama Baku’s edict 
re wrecked 208, 209 
Shrine of St. Thomas 39, 40 
Shrines, South Indian 366 
Sidambara Kavi?4yar 14 
Sidambaram 209, 254, 289 

Sidambaram inscription 2 70; 

Temple 338 

Sidambara ; Tindava Madura 
Kavir^yar 14 
’Sidannbara Udayir 14 
Sielediba [Ceylon] 81, 103 
Sigiriya 135, 184. , . 

Sihaladiva 103 
Sihtjam 102, 105 


Silaharas, the 6 

Siiam 102, 103, 105 

Siiamanclalam (Pajaya) 103 

Silamdipa 103 

Sila Meghavanna 231 

Silpa [Sirpi] 15 

Silver mines 200 

Simhala 230, 231, 232, 239, 260 

Simhavishnu 231, 232, 241 

Simoundou 93, 101, 102, 105 

Sindabil 201 

Sindibad(Es), first voyage of 219, 
220, 221 ; fifth voyage of 222 ; 
fourth voyage of 221 ; sixth 
voyage of 224 
Singai Arya kings 250, 375 
Singai Aryan, Jeyavira 344 
Singai Aryan(s) 272, 273, 299, 
329, 33J 

(Singai) Arya S^karan 285, 286 
Singai (Nagar) 38, 212, 247, 
274, 277, 284. 286, 292, 296. 
358, 367, 370 

Singai Nagar, Aryan of 364; 
colonists at 309; elephants 
exported from 118; equated 
with Anoubingara 117, 119; 
equated with Che-Ii-ta-lo 1 24 ; 
location of 118, 125, 245, 277, 
310,311, 330; not Sengadaka 
Nagar 246 ; origin of the city 
of 54, 117, 309; Paid^krama 
Bahu born at 31 L 31 8^3 19; 
sil# pf 1 1 7, 3 n , 330 ; transfer 
of capital -,|p- 205, 24% 245 ; 
transfer of capital- f?*pin 330, 
331, 372; trunk road from 
320 

Singaipparard/jasekaran33l , 
Singamaiyan 261 
Singapore (Singapura) 50, 202 
Sibgha Ariya 297 
Singha Ketu 273, 274. 389 
Singhbhdm 195 
Singur 51 
Sinha 48, 49, 105 
Sinha Bd^hii 48, 51 
Sinhaladwipa Kata 385 
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Sinhala, earliest rfniionoi 230 
Sifihala kmg(s) 231. 

255:258 280,282 
Sinha!,a(tn). 703 ’ 

103, 105; [race] 3, 179, 203 

Sinhalese army, 

South India by the 255-257, 
268-270 ; traitorous act ol the 

342 £ t 

Sinhalese artists, origin ot the 
Sinhalese Art. Medimval lS^ 

367, 368, 369 

Sinhalese fishers, transformation 

of the 251 t 1 

Sinhalese flag 301 ; origin of the 

43 

Sinhalese king(s), 

to Jaffna kings 349, 358 363 
365 ; capture by the Chinese 
tKe 362 ; decline oi tlie 

twef ol iVie 242, 310 348 

i56 361 ; Embassy to Egypt 
froi;ithe 352.353 ; mga con- 
nections of the 69-76; throne 
names of the 370 
Sinhalese [language], composi- 
tion of literary works in I /V . 
origin and development of 

177_179 

Sinhalese Nampotfi \9\ 

Sinhalese mamas in Jaffna 

37,59,60,250,332 
Sinhalese princes, place of letuge 

of the 79 . . XT I 

Sinhalese [racej. ancient Nota- 
tion of the 11: decorative art 

of the 184; expulsion from 
Jaffna of the 383; hair dressing 
of the 282; musical instrurnerits 
of the 174; necromancy of the 
189 , origin of the 2 , 1/7 , 
relifirion of the 187-190 


Sinhalese remnants in Jaffna 
372,382,383.384 
Sinhalese sovereignty, eligibility 

of Tamils to 325 . 

Sinbapura [of Orissa] 48, 307, 

323 : Ganga kings ot 3Z5 . 
location of 49-— 51 ^ . 

Sinbapura(m) [of Jaffna] 38. 274, 

321, 322; as branch city of 
Polonnaruwa 320 
Viiayan colonists 54,-1 1/, 24 j ; 
location of 323-324: refer- 
ence by Hionen ihsang' to 
124—125; vide Siiigai Nagm 
Sinnamanur (copper) plates 34, 

44,253. 255 , _ 

Siri Megbavanna 69 

Siri Niiga i 32, 69 ; Siri Nagn ii 
32,69, 75, 76 

Siri Sangha B6(dhi) 69,76,77, 

78, 184 

Siriya V61at 261 

Situ Tontlar 235 

SisuN&ga6 

SM 5, 151.294 

Sittambalam. Lord of 455 

Siva [God] wo’ 

187, 268, 295'; Siva [king] 68, 

70 

Sivali68 

Sivan temple 265, 2o4 

SiyaGa!iga(Amaraparanan; 5U7, 

306 

Skanda Sishya 31 
Slater 11 
Snake banner 6 
Snake bite, work 
Soiowna Sevo Raja 365 
Solar race 313. 314 
Sola Sambuvarayar, Edsrih 258 

87, 198, 216. 

Solomon’s fleets 224 
Soma D6vi 68, 70 
Som6svara 339 

Sopatma 97, 110, III, 112, 114, 
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Sdpattlnato ll'l - ■ ' 

Sorakkaviur plates 365" ■' 

SbiHf S6na-69, 79 ' • 

Sources of Vi jay anagar Hhioty 

249,386,387 ■ 

South Arcot 14 

South Ceylon, immigration of 
: Tamil Chiefs to 336'; kings of 
313, 319, 321; Nagas in 79 ; 
*- — -under Jaffna kings 348; 
Vijaya’s voyage to 56 

Southern Confederacy 239 

India 1, 10, 39, 180, 185, 336: 
Southern India, Doubtful Coins of 
301 

Southern kingdom 57 ; -Lord 

„10 ^ 

Southern Madlura(i), submersion 
of 41, 42, 56, 57, 181 

Southern Ocean 37;- Province 

.184, 225, 230, 372;- — ~region(s) 

8, 281 ; sea(s) 35, 37, 124, 

: 133 ; .. ' 

Southern States, P^ndyan 10 
South India, Arch : Survey of 249 
366, 386 

South India, Brahman alliances 
with Royal houses of 299 ; 
Chola power in 290 ; civiliza- 
tion of 129; Damurike in 109, 
120 ; Dravidian tribes of 3 ; 
literature of 1 29; M arco Polo’s 
visit to 349 ; N^gas in 5 
South Indian Arch : Survey Re- 
port 367 

South Indian Coins, Miscellaneous 
300 

South Indian Epigraphy 255 ; 

Annual Report of 269 
South Indian Inscriptions 111, 
232, 234,239, 241, 252, 253, 
256, 257, 258,259, 261, 270, 
277, 281,283, 

South Indian Shrines; by Jaga- 
tisa Aiyar 366 

South India, Pallava supremacy 
in 242; sea ports of 87, 89; 
Sinhalese invasion of 73, 74, 


.255,v' 256, '267-269, 27L 290, 
321 ; temples of 187, 205, 2(B^ 

. 346 ; Vel!41a emigration from 
335 

South, Niiga settlements in the 
78, 94, 116 ; king of the 

259 ; port in the 199 ; -Sea 

35 ; Sinhalese in the 180, 230; 
temple in the 1 86, 243 
South-West Monsoon 122 
Spatana Haven 94 
Sport No. 21 [of Siva] 10 
Sravana Belgola 239 
Sri Bhatakkah [legend] 303. 

Sri Heladiva 103 
Sri Kakola 50 

Sri Lankadhi N4ta Pamkrama 
Bahu 3 14 

Srimara (Parachakra Kolahala) 
255,256 

Srimat Pardkrama Bhiija 314 
Srimegha317 

Sri N^ga, Tamil armies of 231, 
232 

Sri Nivasa Nalldr inscription 
266 

Srinivasa Pillai, Mr* K* S* 253 
Srirangam inscription 292 

Sri Sangha Bodhi 332, 370 

Bhuvan4ka Bahu (Puvan4ka 
Vahu) 332 ; lineage of 325 
Sri . Sangha Bo Kassapa V. 257 
Sri Sangha Bo Parsikrama Bdhu 
Lank4syara 314 
Sri Sumaf^gala 53 
Sri Sundara Paiidya D^var 290 
Sri Uttama ChoTa D6va, Udaiyar 
261,262 

Sri Vallabha [Jaffna king] 269, 
321 ; [Parakrama Bahu’s nep- 
hew] 316, 317 ; [Parakrama 
Balm’s uncle] 312, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 318; [Rasbtrakuta 
king] 260 

Sri Vallabha (Vallavan) (Madana 
Raja) 280, 281, 283, 284, 316, 
326, 327, 328 

Sri Vallabha, Maravarman 345 
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Sri Vijaya Babu V. 314 . 

Srut&yu50 I 

Stag flag 301 gjj 

State, the 131, 269 . 

Strabo 91 ^ cf» Su 

Straits Settlements 30_ 3^ 

Straits, the (Palk Ui 3 ^ 

St. Thomas (the Apostle) 39, 4U, 
205,215.216 5^ 

Subha 69, 72 g, 

I 

Subhagm 337, 344 3 

|ibmSionoH9 Tamil lands 9 S 
11 12 42; Submersion ot the c 

N4ga ’kingdom ’ 2. 70 V Sub- ^ 

mersion of a part of Ceylon • 
9, 12 ; Submersion of Ravana s 
kingdom 9, 12 
SudhaSamhita^5 
Siidra variety of Cobra 358 
Sugala3l5,316; Sugala s aunt 

313 

Suleyman 192 

Sultan of Egypt 352, iW 

Sultans of the Isl®® 

I. Sultans of Zabed] 223 

I' Sulu 32 • 1 AS 

I 

’ SumiSa. (kingdom ol) 202, 

SomL. 12, 126 194, 197 3 

Sumenna, (kmgdoni of) 202^ 203 
Sumerian system of Notation 
Sunda Islands llo ^ 

Sundara Chola PajAntaka u 261 
Sundara, Crown of 259 
Sundara ^lirti), ^amt 12 , 
Sundara PSndya 355, 356, 369 
Sundara Panclya C 

274, 275, 292, 343, 35^ 371 , 
defeat of Pararaja by 289, 290 . 

inscription of 340; invasion 


ol Ceylon by 338,339,340; 

invasion of Stodamangalam 

by 338, 339 

Sundara PSindya I, Maravarman 

289, 291, 329. 

Sundara P^.ndya(n) 279, 280, 341 

Sundara ii, Jat4varman 345_ 
Sundara iii, JatAvarman 345 

Sundar Bandy Dewar 345 

|“‘*“(aynlety oi .be) 27, 296, 
312^13,314,315, 319 

Sunetra Devi 366 
Supara 49 
Suparaka 49 
SuraPanmal5 

Suras, the 2 ^ j. 

Surmy Report, South Indian 

Ac/i:367 

Susa, harems ot 
Savanna Pali 67, 130 
Suvarna Bhdmi 109 

Svaran MSran, (Perumbidugu 
Muttaraiyan) 238 
h Svasti Sri 300 _ 

Stoamikannu PiUai >> Indian 
Chronology 350 
Sybil, a 219 
Sylvanus, Bernard /19 


Takadi\r 77 

Taiboys Wheeler 4 _ _ 

Talacory 94, 1 13, 114, 115, 119, 
126 

Talaimannar 101 

Talakhed 303, 307 
Talmunai 113, 119 
Tambalagamam 228, 229 

Tambalingama Raiah 350 ^ 

Tambapanne, division of 45 . _ 

Tambapanni (Nuvara) 45, 46 47, 
52 53 55, 56, 103, 104, 105 

Tamilakam 109, 120, 146 
Tamil and Englhh Didionary by 
Dr. M. Winslow 54 , 

Tamil and Grantha inscription 
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Taislil AraclichiSjr 92 
Tamil armies* Sinhalese kings 
and76* 230-.233., 241 
Tamil astrological work 350 ' 
Tamil authors 8, 145 
Tamil xharms ', , in Sinhalese 
necromancy 189 ■ 

Tamil Chiefs, Viharas built by 


Tamil, lyrical 173, 296 

Tamil Mahabharaia 35, 44 ; 

manuscripts 329 ; medical 

; treatise 292 minister 331^ 

name(s) 60, 88, 89, 102, 

106, 169, 197, 383 
Tamil Navalar Saridai 284, 285, 
359.360 

Tamil origin, kings of 169, 276, 
Tamil Chieftain(s) 183, 383 324 

Tamil classics 20, 25, 138, 171, Tamil pandits 177; pans 

174 173;—^ — poem(s) lOI, 266, 

Tamil colonists 66, 180;—— 284;— — poetesses 171 ; 

conquerors 65, 66; —country poet(s) 1 12, 132,139, 177,284, 

(countries) 33, 72, 109, 120, 331 ; poetry 172 

152, 183, 280;- district(s) Tamd, Rdmayanam in 288 

84, 225 Tamil Saiva Saint(s) 121, 191, 

Tamil, dramatic 296 235, 253 

Tamil Epic 7, 49, 175 ; gram- Tamil Sangam, first 41, 42, 181 ; 

mars \7\ \^—iTolk<ippiy^m) [in Jaffna] 333, 358; Second 

10. 170, 181, 187; Nanml 42, 78, 181 ; third 12,23, 43. 

306 101,171,172,178 

Tamil History of Jaffna 246 Tamil Saiiga work 88 

Tamil influence in Sinhalese Tamils, army of 232, 233 
Capital 232, 233, 242 Tamil Scholars, South Indian 20, 

Tamil influence on Hebrew 88— 21,26 

89 Tamils, Coast towns occupied 

•Tamil inscription(s) 38,238, 264, by 251 ; dancing among the 
289,345, 363. 364 174-175; decimal system of 

Tamil inscription, Kotagama 38, the 1 1 ; dress of the 384 ; 

296, 300, 311, 364, 371 ear-ornaments of the 169, 170, 

Tamil Kalingam R4jah 336 230 

Tamil KanJapuranam 35% 360 Tamils 1800 Years Ago ; by 
Tamil land 131,173, 189 Kanagasabai 1, 23. 89 

Tamil lands, submersion of 9, Tamils, fusion of other races 

11,12 with the 66,72,75,179, 180, 

Tamil [language] 20, 58, 59, 89, 230, 383 ; hair dressing of the 

103, 111, 133, 177, 178, 179, 282; heroic god of the 60; 

182. 183, 189 immigration oltheS; marriage 

Tamil, as Court language of custom among the 171 ; music 

Ceylon 177 of the 172 174 : name given 

Tamil literature, allusion to to Ceylon by the 177 ; navi- 

Kalinga kings in 293; allusion gation among the 119, 122, 

to North Ceylon in 227; 124, 146 ; 

Augustan age of 128 ; mention Tamils of the North 230 
of ‘Yajp^nam* in 248 ; profi- Tamils, other names of the 328, 
ciency* of Nagas in 177 : 338 ; payment of tribute by 

three kinds of 21, 296 the Sinhalese to the 363 ; 
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sea^ports inhabited by the 103 
Siiihalese acquiescence to the 
rule of the 325 
Tamil ttibe(s) 3, 122 _ 

Tamil tunes 172, 173 ; Conser- 
vation of 1 73 

Tamil mr alar a 253 ^ 

Tamil verse(s) 178, 246, 287, 
288,331,332,375 
Tamil women, Nagapadam worn 
by 71, 170 _ 

Tamil word 65, 107, 108, 111, 
136, 177, 183 

Tamil work(s) 14, 245, 287, 295, 

305; destruction of 181 ; iron 
fort mentioned in 18 ; mech- 
anical conveyances mention- 
ed in 151 ; submersion of land 
mentioned in 9 ; theme of love 
treated in 170, 171 ; trade 
referred to in 145,146 
Tamil writers 2, 122 ;- — -writ- 
ings 251 M 

Tammanna Adaviya 46 ; — — Na- 
garam84;—: — Nuvara 46,60, 

” 225 ■ : ^ ^ : 

Tammannatota 56 
Tampalakamam 1 86 

Tamraparni 20, 55, 103, 104, 105; 
[river] 104, 385' 

Tamravarnika 104 ^ 

Tanakdras, Sinhalese origin of 
the 383. 384 
T anipadal Tirattu 246 
Tanjai 260 
Tanjieis 21 1 

Tanjore 125, 253, 289. 387;— 
District 336, 385 
Tanjore Gazetteer 26, 28 
Tanjore, Naik(s) of 385, 386 ; 
Taluq 268 

Taprobane 81, 82, 93, 97, 103, 
104, 105, 129; devastation 


1 i, I 

round 30; elephants exported 
from 118; India separated by 
a river from 12 ; Jaffna called 
by the name of 219 ; trade of 
126 


Taprobanian, the 46, 47, 70, 6^, 

88 

Tarakeswar 51 . 

. Tarakuiam 382 : 

Taranankura 31 

Tarshish 87, 88,' 89, 224 

Tartars of Cathay 210 
Tamlams 148 
Tavirikya Nagaram 84 
Tellipalai 343 

Telugu' Choi as 274,. 305 Telugu 
[language] 179 

Telugu ■ poets 21 1 -polygars 

336; work(s) 249, 385, 386 

Telungar 107, 340 

Temples, building of 55, 186; 

wall paintings on 185 
Tenkdsi inscription 38, 367 

Ten Idylls (Tamil) 13, 136, 172 
Tenkaiyilai 333 i- ^ 

Tennent ; Cer//on, by Sir L, 4. 

18, 45, 81,87, 89, 90,91, 92, 
102. 120. 121, 123, 126, 130, 

193. 197, 200, 224, 225 

Tennent, conclusions from 
Muhammedan writings by 

192 

Tennent, (Sir Emerson) 18, 45, 
82, 87, 99, 114, 120, 121, 192, 

194, 197, 224, 325 
Terunnanse 9 

Teruwe Panddram 381 ^ 

Thampala-kdmam 186 ; vide 
Tambalagdmam 

Tharsis 218 

Thelkeir 96, 109, 115, 119 
Then gu States 10 
Th6ras 191 
Thibeto-Burmans4 
■■ Third Calender, story of the 18 

■■ Third Kailiyam 333 
' Third (Tamil) Saugam 12, 23, 
43, 101, 178; Anthologies oi 
the 171 ; Naga poets in 178; 
period of the 172 
Thlrihas, Tiria, 34, 35,^218 
Thirutampiilai 186; vide Tim- 
tampdlai 
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T hiiutampal^suran Koy il 1 86 
■ 'vide Timtambalesvaram 
Thomas [the apostle], Blessed 
39 

Thondi 11 3 , ■ 

Thmsand and One Nights \93, 
196, -201, 204, 205, 21Q ■ 220, 
221,222,223^ ^ ' 

Throne names 77, 370 ■ . 

Tiger crest '6 ' {leg 1 0, 301 ; 

— —mark 147 
Tigris, the 204, 205, 226 ■ 

Tika Wikrama 274 : ■ 
Tilakasund ari 277, 315, 316 
Time, instruments to meas.re 

:!75, 176 ■ 

Timila fishers 146 ■ 

Tinmati Nagan 1 78 
Tin mines 199, 201 
Tinnevelly District 104 
Tirayan 28, 29 

Tiru Chittamba^a Mudai) an 
Perumanambi 263 
Tirukalambudur inscription 270 
Tirukalukunram inscription 340 
Tiruketisvaram 84, 89, 121, 185, 
254 

Tirukketichchuran Koyil 186 
TirukkovaUir, Chiefs of 361 
Tirukoldr inscription 289 
Tirukonesala Putaham 38, 228, 
229 

Tirukon^sar Kdvil 228 
Tirukomiyar 253 
Tirumalai Udaiyan Setupati, 
Copper plates of 386 
Tiramalaivadi inscription 263 
Tirumurukarrupadai 144, 164, 
167, 169, 174, 188 
Tirupatkadal inscription 256 
Tiruppirarribiyam 252, 253, 235 
Tirapugal 248 
Tirapullaiii 346 

Tirutambalesvaram 53, 55, 186 
Timtainpilai 53, 54, 186 
Tiruvadi Nilai 190 
Tiruvalangadu inscription 269, 
321 ^ — plates 258 


Tiruvalluvar 161 
Tiruvandipuram inscription 290 
Tirumsagam 107, 254 
Tirmaiamr Adtgal Purandm 254 
Tiruvattfsvaia temple inscrip- 
tion 267 

T iruvilayadal Puranam 1 0, 36, 

37; ^(prose) 254 

Tiruveiinai Nalliir 287, 288 
Tiruvottiydr, temple at 261 ■ 
Tiruvottiyur temple ' 'inscription 
261 

Tisai Ugia [Gh6ia(n)] 273, 274, 
275 

Tissa 68, 69, 70 

Tissamaharama, inscribed bricks 
at 182 ; ruins of 182 

Tissarnaharama tank 46 
Tissamaha Vihara 64, 76 
Tissa Maluva 64 
Tissa Raja 9 
Tissa Vihara 76 
Tissa Ugra 389 
Tiaakaram 142, 143 
Tiyagi 21 

Toddy, drawing and brewing of 

154 

Toda 169 

Tolkappiyam 10, 170, 181, 187 
Tondai creeper 29 t 
Tondaimai) Aru 1 14, 226 
Tondaimandaiam 28, 30, 31, 305 
Tondai mandala Sadagam 305 
Tondaiman llan Tirayan 28, 30,78 
Tondaka drum 
Tonigala inscription 182 
Tooth Relic 278, 344, 350;' cap^ 
ture by Sankili of the 382 ; 
destruction of the 382 
Topawewa 321, 322 
Toringoi, country of the 96^ 107, 
109 . , 

Tottaramudi plates 304 
Towns, description of ancient 
140 ; destruction oi enemies’ 

144 

ToyiL painting 167 . : . 
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Trade, articles of 

86 117-118,125,132-133.135. , 

146, 163, 200, 222-223,_ 228 ; 
depots of 44, 82, 86, 87, 113, 
146, 226; early mode ot 3, 
149: internal 148 
Trade Junctions guarded 140 
Trade of the Arabs 90. 124 
Greeks 100 Kahhgas 117 

„|18 -Phoenicians 89-90; 

-Romans 100, 1 1 1, 123, 128, 

135 

Trade routes 17, 62, 85, 1 15, 1 1^ 

121, 123-124, 224: -—through 

the Jaffna lagoon 98-99, 119, 
121, 126-127 

Trade with China 123-125 ; — 

Egypt 85: ^North India 44 

Trade with Tavalams and Carts 

148 _ 

Travancore 21, 22 _ _ 

Ttacancore Afch : Series 38 , 364 

367 

Traoels in the East y hy Sir W. 

Ousley 198, 376 

Traoels on Foot through the Island 
of Ceylon ; by J. Haffner 83 
Traoels of I bn Batuta 2\0, 211, 
216,223.354 
Tree-totem(s) 22, 90, 123 
Tribhuvana Chakravarti K-ula- 

Bokhara D6va 346 
Tribule Bandar 381 
Trichinopoly District 266 
Trikutagiri Mountain 341 

Trincomalie 45, 52, 

186. 227, 228 341. 366 380 

Trincomalie inscription 377 , 3 / 0 . 
interpretation by de Sa or the 
378 ; interpretation by de 
Queiroz of the 379: recon- 
struction of the 378, 379 
Trincomalie Kaloettu 247 
Trincomalie, shrine at 335 : tem- 
ple at 229, 333 
Trivaliir 239 
Trojan war 90 
Tui/i 1 60, 1 72 


Tudiyan 122 
Tuiasi 295, 309 
Tullata Naga 68 
Tumpane 250 
Tunankai [dance] 174 
Tunukai district 317 
Tumour 217 
Turukki tidal 320 
Tutucorin 9 

Tuoashta iK&anat} \0 

12,000 Ancient Islands ^.62 

Tyndisll3 

Tyre, merchants oi /Zu 


(Udaiyar Sri) Uttama Cli 
(D6va) 261, 262 
Udappu 83 
Udaraia, people of 
Udaya i 237; Ud^ya ii 2 
Udaya iii 237, 258, 259; 
Udaya iii, defeat of the Cho 

by 258 Y 

Uday6ndiram plates 239, 1: 

2S6 237 

Uddhana Dwara 317, 318, 32( 

Udukkr^MA 

Udutturai320 

Ugra Singai)-, dynasty or lol, 
297,309. 326; exploits of 2^ 
identification of 243, 27- 

marriage of 244 ! , 

Jaffna of 252. 266. 272; seizi, 

of the throne of Jaffna by 2^ 
310; subjugation of the Va, 
niyas by 244 : time of 24 
297; transfer of capital I 
205,245.311 
Uk<r grass 160 

IJla, Kumar a Kulotungan 28t 
Ula Parard,jas6karan 273 
Ula, Sankara Cholan 286 
Ulanthes (Dutch) 375, 376 
Ulipi 42 

Umapati Sivam 268 
Ummada Citta 66 
Unique Conch Shell 307 


INDEX 


Upanayana Ceremony 319.- J22 
Upasampada Ceremony 170, 179 
Upasampada novitiates, head 
^ ; dress worn by 170' 

Jpatissa 69: 

' Jpper Indus 50 . ■ • 

./.Jrag,apuram:,239 ' \- 
\ JraiyHr, 29,:'U 
. /rantai 30 

. -;dtota (Urdturai) 208, 291, 328 
;■ .vjumparay inscription 267 
’ \smanturai 228 '■ 

V ^^dyan • Ceralatan, ,, Ceramsin 
: ■ PeruEcorru 40, 4 1„", 

■ '-..^Itama'Chola '(D6va), , (Udaiydr 
,,Sri) 261,262 
^ ■ Jttaman 354 

1' Jttara Tosali 303 

-'ttiya 64, 65, 68 
\ /a, forests of 223 


'S adakk<^T 292 
1 acla^ma-naga 68, 70 
/ adaihesam 2A2 

/ aipava Malai, author of the 

^ 243, 246, 247, 266, 273, 333, 
369, 370,381, 383; kings in 
the 257, 343, 354 ; translation 
of the 350 

>{aipava Malai, (Yalpana), vide 
Yalpdna Vaipava Mdlai 
• Vaisiya Caste 319 
Vaisravana, god 250 
Vaivasanta Manu, progeny of 
315 

Vaigapadal 247, 329, 389 
^ Vajra Hasta(i) 307, 308, 323 
Vakkaleri plates 239 
' Valabi 302 
yalai Vanan 26 
Viiiasingain 375 
Vajavan 261 
Valavarkonpaliam 261 
Valavu, signification of 261 
Valenlyn 82, 282, 365 
Vallabha, Chalukya 235 ; Chdla 
255. 276 


VaHipuram 54, 117,; 187, 309,' 
310,330^373 

Valukkai Aru 205, 206 ;— nayi^* 
gable for boats 116 . 
Valvettiturai 76,87, 119, 147, 

277 * 

Fanisc304, 309, 310 
Vanavan (C^ra) 279 
Vanavan Mad4vi ' Is varam 263 , ' 
Vanga [Bengal] 48, 50 
Vanf335, 361 
Vanjipura 361 
Vankandsika Tissa 69, 72 
Vannankulam 320 
Vannd^rpaune 14 

Vanni(a)(n) Chie{(tain)s 229, 
317,343,357 
Vannichchis 2 1 7 
Vanni(s) as a buffer State, 180, 

230 ; cotton cultivation in the 
133 ; expulsion of Sichalese 
into the 383 ; N4ga kingdom 
extended to the 12, 54 ; occu- 
pation of the 229 ; Queen of 
the 217; tmnk i oad through 
the 62, 320; Ugra Singan’s 
invasion of the 244 

Vanniya(r)(s), management of 
Trincomalie temple by the 
228, 229 ; origin of the 229 ; 
reduction to Adikaris of the 

231 ; subjugation of the 356, 
357, 367, 368 

Van Rhee 390 
Vapour of milk 134 
Varaguiia 254, 255 ; conquest 
of Maiiarri by 253 ; invasion 
of Ceylon by 252 
Varagunavarman 255 
Varardijasingan 288 * 

Varwadivu 181 

Varotaya (Segarajas6karan) 356, 
357. 370, 371 

Varothaya Singai Aryan 355 
Varuna 186, 187 
Vasabha 69, 72 
Visa Mayilai 26 
Vastuhipii, piassacre of 35 K 
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Viifii. curse of 34 
Vi^ki 141 

V^^IApi, batde of 235, 238 
VatKimi Bfiuvanfika Baku ii 351 
Vatsy^yaua 241 
Vattagamani 68 *. eat ornaments 
in tke statue of 71, 170 
Vavrav&han 34, 42, 43 
V6<iar 109, 150, 151, 161 ; diet 

of 160-161 ; dwellings of 160 

Vsdas, the 2, 152, 295, 334 
V6da tribes 171 
Veddahs, the 1, 2, 3, 152, 334 
Vedic period 47 
V6dic priests 324 
Velaik&ra army 264 
V^ian 14. 60. 187 
Veligania 37 
Vettidkudi 178 

V^laipparavai, salterns of 266 
Veii&la Colonists, .arrival in 
Jaffna of 335, 336 : arrival in 
South Ceylon of 336 
Vellila poet, blind 24 , 359 
Veiiaias, the 153, 155, 302. 343. 

M 390 , , ^ 

V6lur [of Nalliyak6danl 14 
Vfil&r, bade of 257 
V6ltirpdilayam plates 30 
Vfinidu, king of 279 

V^^ian traveller, the 206 
Vengai ftotoer 167 
Ven Na.gan&r 178 
Ven Naganar, Attan 178 
Verugumunai 117 

V*»tiiaik6mi 320 
Vettuk^rid 320 
Vithishana 247 _ 

Vidattaltivu 14, 83, 108_ 

Vidta Malmanda, god 379 
Vidiye Banddita 381, 382 
Vih&?a D6vi 68, 69, 70 


v||^‘ vigilculture not intro- 
duced by 130-131 
Vijaya [Arjuna] 34 _ 

Vijaya Bihu i 237,M6,3p, 316, 
317 ; accession of 265, 326; 


death of 266; expulsion fiif 
theChdlas by 264, 265 ; famifer 
of 314, 316; marriage of 277, 
315, 326; marriage of sister 
of311.312, 315, 316; Vihdras 
built in Jaffna by 277 
Vijaya Bdihu ii 237, 323, 328, 341 
Vijiya Bihu iii, victory of 337, 
341,351 

Vijaya Bahu V, Sri 314 
Vijaya Bahu vii 380 , , , , 

Vijaya Bahu, Kalinga [Maghaj 

291,328.329 , , . , 

Vijaya BS.hu [of DambadeaiyaJ 
336,342 , , . , 

Vijaya Biihu [of Gampola],Adigar 
of 361 ; capture of '362, 365, 

366, 369 

Vijaya Bdhu [of Jaffna] 373 • 

Vijaya, building of temples by 
55, 60, 61, 186 ; capital of 60; 
destruction of iron fort by 19 
Vijaya Dharma NAdagam 14, 15# 

18 ... -o 

Vijaya, emigration of 52 
Vijaya Gopala Naidu 385 ^ 

Vijaya Kdilinga Chakravarti 329? 
Vijaya, Kalinga kings^ttaowrf 
descent from 242, 243, 30^J 
312, 313, 318, 322 _ 

Vijaya Kulankai (Singai Arrf 
Chakravarti) 251, 272. Z/S, . 
274.275.329,343.370 : 

Vijaya, landing place of 4>4/ 
52-57, 104; landing place of 
the followers of 45-47, 53-5^ | 
117; language not introduced | 
by 178 ; legends connected | 
with 244 ; lion flag anterior to 
43; marriage of 56-58, 66, 67, < 
73 136 227; 

Vijayanagar 203, 299, 356, ,36?» 
366,367,384,385 • 

Vij&yanagar History, Sourced « 

249,386,387 

Vijayanagar kings, i 

Vijaya, parentage of 48, 245 
VijayakghavaNdyaka249 
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Vifaya, resi4ence of 52, 55, 57— 
59, 61 

Vijaya's successor 59. 61, 130 
Vijaya [successor of Sir! Nagaii] 
32, 69, 76, 79 
Vijaya, voyage of 49 
Vi 3 itapura 320,, 321 
Vikkama P^nclu 237 
Vikrama Baku [defeated by 
Raj^dhi Rkja] 280, 281, 284 
Vikrama B&hu (i) 237^ 317, 318.; 
Hinduism professed by ■ 277, 
,278;' -defeated by Vira^ 

Deva 286, 287. 327 
Vikrama Baku [of Gampola] 362 
Vikrama (Chola) 286 
' Vikrama Cholan Ula 286 
Vikramaditya 239 
Vikramdiditya ii 264 
Vikrama, Jatavarman 345; Mara- 
varman 345 

Vikrama Paodu 281, 284 
Vikrama Pandya(n) 270, 280, 28 1 
Vikrama Pararajasekaran 370, 
371 

Vikramasinghapuram 274, 305 
Vilakk<im, Ak^pporul 170, 186 
Vifiwibi [cyclic year]' 376 
Villa van 280 y 

Villi ^tan 24 
J2ill|Putturar 249 
Vin^aditya Satyasraya 239 . 
Vincent 99, 102, HO, 129 
Vira Deva, invasion of Ceylon 

by 287, 327 ' 

Vira Ganga, country of 305 
Vira Keralan 279, 280 
Vira P^nclya, Jatdvarman, ins- 
cription of 340 ; invasion of 
' Cieylon by 340, 34 1 , 343 ■ 

Vira Piindya [son of M, Kula- 
fliUara i] 355, 356^, 
Vlfa'i^ftidya [sdri oI-ParAkrama} 
M7, 268, 270 ■ / . 

Vira Parakrama Bahu 373 
Vira Ragliava(n) (Mudaliyar), 
(Antaka Kavi) 246, 247, 359, 
360, 371 


Vira Rijindra 263, 264 

Vira Rdfkshasas 292 

Vira Sala Me^haCn) 280, 281,1. 

283,284,316,326 
Vira Vamma 315 
Virchow, Prof. R. 2 
Virotaya Pararajasekaran 37! 
Virupa Devi 299 
Viriipaksha i 366 ; invasion of 
Ceylon by 365 
Vishnu 50, 58, 186, 293 
Vishnu Gfjpa 31 ; 

Vishnu Parana 50 . ; 

Visiapur, kingdom of 203 
Visvakarma 15, 16, 20 
Visvanatha Naik 336 
Visvan^tha Sastriar Sambavak- 
kurippu 332 , j 

Visvanata Swami Temple 367 ^ 
Visvanria [goldsmithsl 15 
Visvapurartam 14, 16 
Viswdmitra Rishi 294 
Viyisa 43 

Voharaka Ti«sa 69, 76 ^ 

Von Hammer 39 . : 

Vraliyar 171 

Vrichiyur 178 . . 


Wada-ma-Naga see Vadami\ 
Niiga .. 

Walawwa see Valavu - 
Wanney, Queen of 217 . 

Wanni 108; see Vanni ' . v' 

Warangal 216, 288 ; ;; ;■ - 

““Warp and woof 134 li.- -j: , 
Waste weir 106 ? , 

Weaving industry 133 
Weligama, rock statue at 170, 
230 ; mural painting at 184 .> 
Werteltivu 108 

Aryan? 2 ;:-— As!s 2^ ■■ 
— -Chalufeya . king (s) 2M 
306 ; — ^Gafigas 307 — Gnats 
26, 133; — -merchants 136; 
navigators 99 ; — -ocean 

34 * 
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West, sKips irottt the 127 ; tr^e 
with the 84, 86, 91, 122, 195, 
224 

Wheeler, Mr. Talboys 4 
White parasol 307, 309 

W^ickraiina''Siiigh<ap^^^^ 274; sec 

Vikrama Sinhapuram 

Wijesifiha, Mudlr. C. 53, 235 
Wijesinhas List of [Ceylon kings\ 
235,265,281 
'Wikrama* Tika 274 
Wilson 239 _ , ^ 

Winslow, Tamil-Enghsh Dic- 
tionary, by Rev. M. 54 
Woharaka Tissa 32 ^ 

Women, social liberties ot l/U; 

education ol 171 
World, Geography of the-, by 
Ptolemy 23 
Woven wind 134 
Writing, early e^stence ot IbU, 

. in Tissamaharama 

bricks 182 
Wytulya heresy 78 


Xavier, Francis 381 



Yadava Country 19, 49, 51 
y adavas, the 47 , 51 , 301 _ 

Yaefia N^r^.yana Ulkshita 
YahapatPattina250 
Yakkhas, alliances with the 55, 
57 73: capitalof the 16; civi- 
lization of the 3 141 ^ con- 

quest by Vijaya of the W. 
description of the i» 2, lol? ; 
food of the 130 ; fusion wth 
other races of the 66, 179; 
kingdoms of the 2, 55, ; 

kingofthe3, 15. 16 151.294: 
linen dresses of the 135 ; mon- 
archical Government of the 
139: practice of demonology 
by the 189: system of barter 
among the 3 


Yal 173, 174; Ynl, mdfeara 1 73 
Yalpdnam, city of 332; earliest 
mention of 248. 249: flag of 
345 : king of 345 ; names cor- 
rupted from 1 95, 203, 2 1 1, 21 7, 
218. 219, 249; not the Tarnil 
adaptation of Yapane 250, 251; 
origin of the name of 248, 250, 
251* Queen of 217; reference 
to 249. 250, 330, 375 . 

Yalpanan 197,201, 211, 247, 251, 
252,'253,272_ 

YS,lpana Nayanar 249 
Yi’ipavia N4yanar pattinam 248 
Yaipiria(n) pattinam 211, 212, 
213’ 

Yaipana town 249 _ 

Yai'pana Vaipava malai, advent 
of Vijaya according to the 45 ; 
building Nalldr according to 
the 330, 331 ; confusion of the 
name of Saokili in the 381 , 
derivation of Sinhalain in the 
102: distribution of kings 

named in the 343 : exploits of 
Ugra Singan in the 243 ; ex- 
pulsion of the Sinhalese in the 
383; fiction from KaiMya 
Malai transferred to the 273, 
333 ; first king of Jaffna pc- 


cording to the 272, 

298.329; help renderedT^he 
Pandyan according to the 355 ; 
Jaffna flag flying over Ceylon 
as per 351; Knlakkottan s' ^ 
family in the 379; landing of 
Vijaya according to the 52; 
legend of the lutist in the 246; 
list of Jaffna kings in the 2 18, 
274, 343 : Mahavaiisa and the 
227; name given to Jaffna in 
the 37 : origin of the Mac a- 
pallis in the 388, 389 ; PAndy- 
an invasion of Jaffna per 
367 ; prophecy in the 374— 
375 ; return of the Jaffna king 
as per 373 ; revolt of the Van- 
my as according to too 356— 
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357; fuleis of Jaffna as per 
251,: 252; sack of Yapahu in 
terms of tke 344, 345, 348, 

■ 349, 352, 354 ; salt expedit-on 
of 'ToiKlaiman according to tke 

■ 266'; Sapumafs. conquest 
omitted in ibe 368 ; SapumaFs 
reign' in Jaffna in terms of tbe 
369 ; Sinhalese — ^Tamil dis- 
turbances in Jaffna according 
to the 180; subjugation of the 
Vanniyas mentioned in the 
231 , 244 ; temple building by 
Vi jay a according to the 55, 
56. 60, 186 ; Tirukonesalapura^ 
nam and the 228 ; Tirutamba^ 
lesvaram mentioned in the 53; 
tradition reNalliir according to 
the 380 ; transfer of capital by 
Ugra Singan in terms of 245; 
Ugra Singan and the throne of 
Jaffna as per 293 ; Ugra Sing- 
an’s dynasty according to the 
309 ; Virotaya’s reign in terms 
of 371 

Yal Peri 173; Sakoda 173; Sen- 
kotti 173 

Yama 272 

Yapahu 210, 237, 353, 354, 371 ; 
Mahavansa version of the sack 
^ 344 ; Vaipava Ma^ai version 
of the sack of 344, 345 ; year 


of the sack of 348, 349, 35b 

352,355 

Yapiinam, Ydpane 195, 21 7,. 250, 

251* 

Yapapattina, Yapapatun(a) 212, 

250,251,352,372/373; not 
■ the, Sinhalese form of Nallur 
250 

Yasalaka Tissa 68, 79 
Yattala Dagoba 182 
Yattala Tissa 68 
Yavanas, the 138 
Yemen 352 
Yogis, the 218 
Yuh-chi, the ancient 1 
Yule, Col. H. 40, 82, 195, 196, 
197, 202, 203, 209, 214, 216, 

225 ; consultation of early 
Muhammedan writings by 192; 
identification of Calah by 194 


Zabage 193 
Zabaj 194,217, 250 
Zabedj 194,211,225 
Zanig 194 

Zapage 193, 195, 197,211,217, 
250,293 

Zeilan, island of 223 
Zeilon 102 

Zinghoeul, kingdom of 202 
Zobakl98 
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20, line 11 , ,, witli artis 

21, Notes, line 19, „ ^0®-® 

22, „ „ 28, .. NaltukAdi 

23, line 12, „ Mavilang 

23, line 14, /or Cnupaunirrupadai 

23, Notes, line 2. /or L A, 

24, line 7, /or Cirupan^rrupadai 
24, Notes/line 13, /or fresh 

24, „ .. 27, . such. IS 

25, lines 1 and 3, „ Kydira 

25, Notes, line 13 „ 

35, „ 7 .. /F06U£fl 


38, „ „ 6 „ Q/I0dn^6io>r 

39, line 17. „ hence the „ hence, 

43, „ 21, „ Ceylon king „ Ceylon 

i|i5, „ I L for Kirindi Oya aim ; „ Kirindi 

others othei 

45, „ 13, „ Trincomalie the „ Trincor 
49, Notes, line 5. for Sinha „ Sin ha. 

52, line 14, delete comma alter the word Guzerat 
55, Notes, line I, add pp. 104-105, 

72, line 16^ 


read Island, 

„ wall. 

„ therefore, 
,, became. 

,, control. 


Page 10, Notes, line 26, for Ahapporul read Akapporul. 


prased 

artizans 

Visva 

with artisans 

NaltukAdai „ 
Mavilangai’s ,, 


„ praised. 

,, artisans. 

Visva : R 

,, with the artisans. 

, Vdiltukddai. 
Mavilangai. 
Cimpdnarrupadai. 
Ind : Ant 
CirupdnarmpadaL 
flesh, 
such is, 

Kudirai. 


ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 



BBBATA BT OOBBIGENDA 

82. line 8. for Nevill read Neville. 

83, „ 9, » Lanka .. Lanka. 

89, „ 17. delete the word ‘ and’ at the end of the line, 

89, „ 19. for apes and read apes, aghil and. 

92, „ 17, „ BAhuvi ,, Ba,huvi 

94, ,, 26, .. ®nd 1 the .. and the. 

100, 8, .. town .. tovras, 

102, ,, 4, „ as a liain „ as Ilani. 

104, „ 9, .. Lanka .. Lanka. 

177, „ 1, Lanka, Lanka. 

177, „ 26, .. a 1 learned „ ^learned. 

178, Notes, line 9. ,. a OymJ,n ,. Oymdn. 

247, „ 8, add pp. 359-360 after viii. 

283 line 12. substitute t in place of * after the word Cho., 
283, Notes, add vide note * on page 281, 

292, Note *. add 338, note t, after p. 

293, line 3, for Kalinga read Kaliiiga. 

293, Notes, line 10 for ^ read ujjeaanr. 

14 16 ,, s<wsm<ssujrrffiuj 

301, „ „ 1 odd 313—325 after p. 

2 fof s^iurrifi read ' 

307, „ 1 for Samavasi read Somavilsi 

311, „ 5 Singai „ Singai. 

321, line 27, n Viharasat ViHraa 

331, ,, 4, . * 

333^ 11, ^ author „ The authr^r 

'lAA 17 R'dnK^swaram Ramcsvai 


